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MR. DAVID BISPHAM AS THE DUC DE LONGUEVILLE. 


(From the Original Portrait by HERMANN G. HERKOMER.) 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 














Professional Cards. 


Prefessional Cards payable strictly in advance, 














Miss NINA BERTINI HUMPHRYS, 
SOPRANO. 
Prima Donna Tavary Opera Company. 


47 East 2ist Street, New York. 


GEORGE SWEET, 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 
487 5th Avenue, New York. 
ALBERTO LAURENCE, 


No. 147 East 18th Street, New York. 
Instruction in SINGING and the Higher Branches 


eof Vocal and Dramatic Art. 
Dre. CARL MARTIN, 
BASSO, 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio, 15 East 17th Street, New York. 


FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 
BARITONE. 


8 Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Avenue, 
New York. 


STUDIO: 


Mr. and Mrs. CARL ALVES, 
Vocal Instructors, 
1144 Park Avenue, near 91st Street, New York, 


Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 
49 West 20th Street (Church of the Holy Com- 
munion , New York. 





LUDWIG DORER, 


Pianist and Teacher in the higher art of Piano- 
forte Playing, especially for the works of Bach, 
Beethoven (last Sonatas) and Liszt (Correct 
Phrasing.) Daily, between 12 and 2. 

1062 Halsey Street, Brooklyn, BR. Z. 


ROSS JUNGNICKEL, 


Pianist and Conductor, 


Studio, 731 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


Mrs RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 


The representative of 


7 
LAMPERTI. 

Ogontz and Walnut Lane Schools, Bryn Mawr 
College Glee Club 
Residence: 408 South 18th Street, Philade!phia, Pa. 





Mme OGDEN CRANE, 
Voice CULTURE, 
ITALIAN METHOD. 
Studio 4, 3 East 14th Street, 
New York. 





GEORGE M. GREENE, 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing. 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, ye 
Method based on the principles of the Italian 
School, insuring purity, resonance, flexibility and 
ower. Studio, 136 Fifth Avenue. Mondays and 
hursdays. Address, 425 West 22d St., New York. 


TEE po YORE INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING AND 
SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE, 
230 East 62d Street. 
Complete musical education given to students, 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 





TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 
BARITONE—ORATORIO AND CONCERT 
Vocal Instruction. 
98 Sth Avenue, New York. 


ACHILLE ERRANI, 


Vocal Teacher, 
118 East 26th Street, New York. 





ALBERT G. THIES, 
Tenor. 


Oratorio, Concert, Opera. 
Vocal Instruction Studios: 
Carnegie Yall, No.18, Tuesday, Wednesay and Friday. 


SERRANO'S VOCAL INSTITUTE, 


323 East 14th Street, New York. 


Conducted by EMILIA BENIC DE 


SERRANO 
and CARLOS A. DE SERRANO. 
(2 Opera, Concert and Oratorio; also Piano 


Instruction. 





CARL Le VINSEN, 
Vocal Instruction. 


Professional, Amateurs and Teachers’ Grades. 
124 East 44th Street, New York 





MISS KATHARINE W. EVANS 

Is empowered by certificate Mme. 
Viardot-Garcia to teach her famous vocal method. 
Private Studio. 140 East 16th Street, New York. 


from 





Miss. AMY FAY, 


Only Teawhes in New York of the Celebrated 
JEPPE METHOD 
33 West 3lst Street, New York. 





CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 


Solo Tenor West Church (Dr. Paxton’s) and 
Director of Music at Madison Avenue M. E. Church. 
Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction 
Studio, Music Hall,57th St. and 7th Av., New York. 





MISS FANNIE HIRSCH, 


Soprano. 
Concert and Oratorio— Vocal Instruction. 
111 East 73d Street, New York. 


MABEL LINDLEY THOMPSON. 


Complete course in Solfeggio, Sight Reading, 
Scales, &c. Mondays and Thursdays. 
Studios: 17 East 16th Street, New York City, 
and 108 4th Avenue, Newark, N. J. 


MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
PIANIST. 
Lessons in Piano Piaying and Theory. M. Falcke 
speaks English, German and Spanish. Address, 
165 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 





EMILIO BELARI, 


Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice. 
118 West 44th Street, New York. 





Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


BASSO—Concert, Oratorio. 
21 Music Hall, Boston. 


WALTER KAUFMANN, 


Violoncellist and Teacher, 
110 East 70th Street, New York. 





GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 


Address 70 West 95th Street, New York. 





Mrs. ELIZABETH CHURCHILL MAYER, 


Specially recommended by William Shake- 

spere. London. 
VOCAL 

from 12 M. to1 P 


138 5th Avenue 


CULTURE, 
M 


Hours: 
New York. 





HELENE von DOENHOFF, 
Prima Donna Contralto. 


Opera, Consoets, Festivals. 
ddress care Steinway Hall, New York. 


FRIDA DE GEBELE ASHFORTH, 


Vocal Instruction, 
135 East 18th Street, New York, 








Mrs, GERTRUDE LUTHER, 


SOPRANO. 
Concert, Oratorio and Song Recitals. 
Lessons in Singing. 
41 East 2ist Street, New York. 





SERENO R. FORD, 
Teacher of Piano, Organ and Theory, 
Box 564, Stamford, Conn. 





689 Lexington Ave., Monday, Thursday and Saturday. 








ADDISON 
PF. 
ANDREWS. 


THE 


Rew Dork Musical Exchange, 


ANDREWS & NOLAN, PROPRIETORS, 
No, 18 EAST TWENTY-SECOND STREET. 


Managers of Artists and Attractions of High Class. 


JOHN 
NOLAN. 


Miss ALICE GARRIGUE, 


Voca INsTRUCTION, 


SUCCESSOR AND REPRESENTATIVE OF 


Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI. 


123 West 39th Street, New York. 
ANTONIA H. SAWYER, 
Contralto, 


Oratorio and Concert. 
218 West 44th Street, New York 





MAX TREUMANN, 


Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal 
101 West 86th Street, New York 


Baritone— 
Culture. 





FRANK DE RIALP 
Legitimate School of Singing. 
15 East 16th Street, New York 





Mr. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert-Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York, 





Mme. MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal] Instruction. 


18 Irving Place, New York. 





MME. JULIA ARAMENTI, 
SOPRANO. 


Concerts, Oratorios, Operas, Vocal Instruction. 
ddress : 10! Manhattan Avenue, 
Corner 104th Street, New York 


PAUL TIDDEN, 


Pianist, 


: 314 East 15th Street, New York. 
Will accept a limiteu number of pupils. 





Mr. and Mrs. TH. BJORKSTEN, 


Vocal Culture 
71 East 52d Street, New York. 





Lena initia iii 


The Certificated Authority and Exponent of 


the elder 
LAMPERTI. 
(Three years’ resident pupil.) 
Lamperti’s latest technical developments on 


voice production. 
35 West 16th Street, New York. 


— EMMA RODERICK, 


id “ethene and Complete Education of 


net oice 18 West 44th Street, New York. 





Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 
149A Tremont Street, Boston. 


W. ELLIOTT HASL AM, 

SINGING MASTER, 

Gives instruction in VOICE PRODUCTION and 
CULTIVATION and special! lessons to artists 
in STYLE and REPERTOIRE. 
OPERA,—RoOles passed or restudied. 
ORATORIO,— Best traditional renderings of Re- 
citative and Aria in the standard oratorios. 


CONCERT.— Suitable répertoire formed, display 
ing to the best advantage the individua 
characteristics of each singer. 











Works restudied in English with Lyric Artists un- 
familiar with the language. 


78 Fifth Avenue. 
eception Hours: 


Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 


Vocal Instruction. 
Home Studio: 151 East 62d street, New York. 


iF H. McKINLEY, 
Tenor. 


Concert and Oratorio— Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 126 West 66th Street, New York. 


Studio: 
1to3 P.M. 











CHAS. B. HAWLEY 


BAS8O- CONCERT AND ORATORIO. 
OCAL INSTRUCTIC 


Studio: my Fifth Ave. (Mason & ae Bldg.). 





PROF. RIVARDE, 


Vocal Art. 
30 East 23d Street (Madison Square). 





ORTON BRADL EY, M. A., 


CONDUCTOR AND SOLO PIANIST. 


ils received for Piano or Oratorio and Opera- 
tie re pertoire, For terms, &c., address 
174 West 58th Street, New York, 


Miss ELIZABETH BOYER, 
Contralto, 
Oratorio, Concert, Musicals, 
19 West 2ist Street, New York, 


EDWARD M. YOUNG, 


Baritone 
(Conductor of Boonton, N. J., Choral Union), and 


Mrs. EDWARD M. YOUNG, 


Mezzo Soprano. 
Instruction in Voice Culture and Piano. 
Studios: Morristown, N. J., and on Saturdays 
at Metropolitan College of Music, 21 East 14 
Street, New York. Concert Engagements. 


I. F. VON DER HEIDE, 


149 East 2ist Street (Gramercy Park), 
Voice Cultivation and Singing. 
Complete education in Vocal Music. 
Permanent address: Steinway Hall, New York. 


MISS WEEKS’ HOME 


For American girls desiring to study music in 
Berlin, Germany. For circulars address 

CorRA RIGBY, 31 Crest Avenw 

Beachmont, 











DAVID G. HENDERSON, 


Tenor—Oratorio and Concert. 


For terms and dates 5 apply to 
8 East 22d Street, New York. 


WM. H. RIEGER, 
TENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
18 East 2d Street, New York. 





IDA GRAY SCOTT, 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 
_Pormerly of Grace Church; now Collegiate 
Church and Jewish Temple Bethel. Concert, Ora- 
torio, Opera and instruction. Address, 120 East 
86th Street, New York 


D'ARONA—LAMPERT! METHOD. 


Mme. Florenza d’Arona 
‘*Perfect artist . . . perfect teacher.’’— 
F. Lamperti (Elder). 

His assistant, with letters and elewen 
years’ diploma of authority in his writing. 
Prima Donna throughout Europe and 
America. 
Vocal instruction—foundation to stage. 
Professionals’ and teachers’ course. 
124 East 44th St., New York, 





Miss LILLIE BERG’S LAMPERTI 
VOCAL SCHOOL.  Founpen 1890. 


America’s recognized authority on Lam ft. 
His accompanist and under teacher, uith spectas 
certificates. 
CONCERT, CHURCH, ORATORIO, OPERA. 
Pupils prominent everywhere. 
Special course for Teachers with Diploma Cir- 
cular. The Sherwood, 58 West 57th St., New York. 
Brooklyn Studio, Wednesdays, 154 Montague St. 


MISS KATHRIN HILKE, 


Dramatic Soprano —Concert and Oratorio. 
Soprano St. Patrick's Cathedral. 
61 West 37th Street, New York. 


E. A. PARSONS, 


Pianist and Composer, 


Organist Church of the Divine Paternity. 
Instruction in Piano and Composition, 





ABBEY BUILDING, 
Sretuy and 38th Street, NEW YORK. 


L EONARD E. AU’ r y, 
TENOR, ORATORIO AND CONCERT. 
226 Central Park, West, New York. 


MR. TOM KARL, 


CONCERT AND ORATORIO, 
A limited number of pupils in all branches of 
vocal art, includin an with st ige deportment, 
Sraeio : Carnegie Hail, 57th St. and 7th Ave., New 
ork, 


CONRAD BEHRENS, 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Vocal 
Instruction. 
689 Lexington Avenue, New York 


F. W. WODELL, 
Baritone—Oratorio and Concert. 
Vocal Instruction. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. © 


MR. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
Pianoforte Instruction. 


Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky method. 
Studio: Nos. 402 and 403 Carnegie Hall. 


HATTIE VICTORINE WETMORE, 


Soprano. 
Oratorio, Concert. Vocal Instruction. 
Pupil of the celebrated Florenza d’Arona. 
256 West 71st Street, New York, 


CHAS. A. KAISER, 


Tenor of St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 
Open for engagements for Concert, Oratorio or 
Opera. Address: 120 East 82d Street, New York, 


ADOLF GLOSE, 


CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
51 East 87th Street, New York. 




















FRANKLIN 


SONNEKALB, 


Pianist. 


GERRIT SMITH, 

Organist and Conductor. 
Studio: 573 Madison Avenue, cor. 56th Street; 
South Church, Madison Avenue, cor. 38th Street} 








Address Steinway Hall, New York City. 


New York. 
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EDMUND J. MYER, 


Vocal Instruction. 
Author and lecturer on important vocal topics, 
Will reopen studio October 1, 
Address, 36 East 28rd Street, New York. 


MISS SARAH ELIOT NEWMAN, 


Pianoforte Playing, Harmony, Musical Theory. 
Specialties: Aural Musical Analy sis and Musical 
Dictation. Private or class instruction, 
Hotel Kensington, 73 5th Avenue, New York. 


CHARLES PALM, 


Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Address, 346 East 87th Street, New York. 


PERSONAL OR 
CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS 


In Harmony, Composition, Analysis and 











Theory of Interpretation. 


A. J. GOODRICH, author of **Complete Musical 
Analysis,” “ Goodrich’s Analytical Harmony” 
(from the composer’s standpoint), “Music as a 





Language, &c. Lock Box 976, Cc HICAGO. 
CARL V. LACHMUND, 
Pianist. 
Piano, Harmony, Counterpoint. 


Steinway Hall and 262 Lenox Avenue. 


Mr. HARRY PEPPER, 


Tenor. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 513 West End Ave., near 90th St. 


ADOLPH NEUENDORFF, 


MUSICAL DIRECTOR, 
GEORGINE VON JANUSCHOWSKY-NEUENDORFF. 


Dramatic Prima Vonna of the Imperial Opera 
House, Vienna. 

Address either Steinway Hall, New York City, 
or Hotel Continental, Praterstrasse No.7, Vienna 
Il, Austria. 





Opera—Oratorio—Concert 
and Vocal! Instruction. 
bah West 58th Street, | New York. 


Miss ALICE JANE ROBERTS, 
PIANIST. 

Pupil of Herr Moritz Moszkowski of Berlin, and 
specially recommended by him. Will resume 
teaching September 10 at 

500 Union Place, Elmira, N. ¥. 
B. W. FOLEY, 
SCHOOL OF VOICE TRAINING, 
186 and 188 West 4th Street, 
Cincinnati, » Ohio. 


FLAVIE VAN DEN HENDE, 


Violoncellist. 
Concerts, Receptions, Musicals; 
number of prone, 
im8 E ast 90th Street, New ini ork. 


MR. JAMES FITCH THOMSON, 


BARITONE 


(Of the Wagner Grand Opera). 


Concert, Song Recital, Oratorio. 
Permanent address: 
STEINWAY HALL, 
NEW YORK, 


also a limited 


Sic. GENNARO VOLPE, 


Mandolinist to H. M. the King of Sweden and 
Norway. Lessons given. 
No. 124 West 34th Street, New York. 


ITALIAN CONSERVA- 
TORY OF MUSIC, 


542 State Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Vocal instruction from .he beginning to an artis- 
tic finish. For Church, Concert and Grand Opera. 
R. E, DE STEFANI, Director, 


ROYAL STONE SMITH, 


Baritone—Vocal Instruction. 

Sole authorized representative in America of the 
celebrated BOUHY Method and forthe past three 
years instructor of Mme. LILLIAN BLAUVELT. 

No. 16 West 61st Street, or 
Hotel Majestic, New York. 


WILLIAM AMBROISE BRICE, 
Concert Organist, at 
St. Agnes’ R. C. Church, 141 East 43d St. 


Pupil of Alex. Guilmant. Organ recitals and 


openings ; also limited number of pupils accepted 
on large three manual organ. 


Address for terms, &c., 
172 West 105th St., New York. 


Miss MAUDE YOUNG, 


Prima Donna Soprano. 
With “Rob Roy” Company, 


GRAND 





THIRTEENTH SEASON, 
1894-1895, 
Mrs. ReGina WaTSON’s SCHOOL 
FOR THE 


° HIGHER ART OF 


PIANO AND VIOLIN PLAYING, 
Chicago, Ill, 


297 Indiana Street, 





LOUISE GERARD, 
Soprano, 


Vocal Instruction, Oratorio, Concert and Opera. 
639 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


MISS LUCIA NOLA, 
Soprano, 
Concert, Church and Oratorio. 
422 West 57th Street, New York. 


Miss EMMA HOWSON, 
Vocal Studio, 
9 W. 14th Street, New York 
Tuesdays and Fridays. bis. ie 
WILLIAM EDWARD MULLIGAN, 
Concert Organist, 
St. Mark's Church, 10th Street and 2d Avenue. 
Organ Recitals Openings. Address care of 
Mason & Hamlin, 136 5th Ave., New Yo York. 
EMIL TIFERRO, 
Tenor, 
Opera, Car and Oratorio. 
EACHER OF SINGING, 
120-132 Boylston street, Boston. 
Miss MARTINA JOHNSTONE, 
The Swedish Violinist. 
Engagements for Concerts, Festivals and Musi- 


cals. Private pupils accepted 
Address : 46 Irving Place, 


CARL BRUCKHAUSEN, 


Concert Pianist. Pupil of Barth, Berlin High 
School, of Joseffy and of S. B. Mills. Will receive 
engagements and pupils. 

294 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 


Mr. E. C. TOWNE, 


Tenor—Concert, Oratorio, Etc. 
Care Novello, Ewer & Co. 
21 East 17th Street, New York. 


ALFRED REMY, 
Pupil of B. O. Klein. 
Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition. 
At the International Conservatory, 
744 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


MISS CAROLL BADHAM, 
Vocal Teacher, 
Studio: 16 West 60th Street, New Yorx. 
E. BERTIN, 
Operatic Course. 
Singing and dramatic stage action. 


repertory of Opera and Opera Comique. 
41 Rue des Martyrs, Paris. 


Miss LIZZIE MACNICHOL, 


Prima Donna Contralto. 
With the ** Rob Roy ” 


NATALIE M. E. HAENISCH, 


CHAMBER SINCER and 
PROFESSOR OF SINGING. 


Education from the beginning to the finish for 
Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
STREHLNERSTRASSE 4, DRESDEN, 











New York. _ 











Complete 





Company. 








Established in 1867. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 
MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress, 


Thorough musical education after the 
methods of foremost European conserva- 
tories. 

Day and boarding pupils may enter at 
~ time. 

oung ladies in the home department 
are under the personal supervision of the 
directress. For Catalogue address 


MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence 8ts., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Chicago Conservatory of Music. 


SAMUEL KAYZER, Director. 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, Iu. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 

MUSICAL DIRECTORS: 


WILLIAM H.SHERWOOD, . . 
CALVIN B. CADY, . . ° . . . 
VITTORIO CARPI, . .« «6 « « 
SLARENCE EDDY, pip ei»? Sire 
5. E. JACOBSOHN, e - Violia. 
#REDERIC GRANT GLEASON, ” Harmony, &e. 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Of the University of the State of New York. 


LEADING MUSICAL INSTITUTION 
OF AMERICA. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
SPECIAL TEACHERS. 


Course of ten weeks, including board and one 
study, $125; including board and two studies, $150. 
Admission from June 1 to July 15, 1895. 

Dudley Buck, President. 

Albert Ross Parsons, Vice-President. 

Marry Rowe Shelley, 2d Vice-President. 
Herbert Greene, Principal Voice Department, 
R. Huntington Woodman, Princifal Organ Deft. 
Clifford Schmidt, Principal Violin Department. 
Frederick Packard, Principal Operatic Department. 

Residence Department for pupils from a dis- 
tance. Send for catalogue. 


JOHN CORNELIUS GRIGGS, 
Musical Director and Seeretary, 
19 & 21 E, 14th STREET, NEW YORK, 





- Plane. 
Piane. 
Vocal, 








London, England. 








Mr. S. MEREI, 


Professor of Voice Production and Singing, 
Lecturer on Vocal Training. 
School for Voice Training, 167 North St., Brighton. 
Private lessons, 19 Harewood Sq., London, N. W 


MISS ANNETTA HULLAH, 
PUPIL OF LESCHETIZKY, 
Takes pupils at her residence, 
14 Palace Gardens Mansions, Notting Hill Gate, W., 
London. 


MR. OSCAR MEYER, 
From Leipsic. 
Pianist and Teacher of the Pianoforte. 
Especially recommended by Grieg. 
A limited number of pupils taken. 
146 Iverson Road, West Hampstead, N. W., 
London, England. 


MR. DOUGLASS POWELL, 
BASSO-BARITONE. Oratorio and Concert. 


Address care of 
Concert Direction Daniel Mayer, 
LONDON, W. 











8 Argyll Place, 





MADAME BESSIE COX, 


VOICE PRODUCTION. 


20 Conduit Street, LONDON, W. 


London, England. 


Mr. CLARENCE LUCAS, 
From the Conservatoire Nationiale de 
Musique, Paris. 








Harmony, Counterpoint, 
Composition, Orchestration. 
Works scored for large or small orchestras. 


22 Portland Terrace, St. John’s Wood, N. W. 





MRS. EMIL BEHNKE, 
Voice Training for Singers and Speakers. 

Stammering, lisping, falsetto and all speech and 
voice defects correcte 

“Mrs. Emil Behnke is a recognized authority 
on vocal training.” — The Queen. 

“Mrs. Behnke is well known as a most excellent 
teacher upon etd philosophical princi- 
ples.” — The Lana 

18 Earl’ * Court Saves, London, S. W. 


MR. EDWIN HOL LAND, 


PROFESSOR OF VOICE PRODUCTION 
at Royal Academy of Music, London. 
Gives lessons in the above subject at 10 Bentinck 
street, Manchester Square, W., London, England. 
Holland’s method of voice production can be 
obtained at Novello & Co.’s, New York. 


Mr. Paul Mahlendorff 


Gives advice on all difficulties of the 
throat arising from speaking or sing- 
ing, loss of voice, &c. 
Lessons given in Voice Production and 
Singing. 11 Porchester Terrace, 
Lancaster Gate, W., London. 











CONCERT DIRECTION. 
‘ence, ABRMANN WOLFF, 


1879. 
Germany : Berlin am Carlsbad 19. 
Cable Address : Musik wolff, Berlin, 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscrip- 
tion Concerts, Hamburg ; the Bechstein Hall, 
Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz: Rubinstein, Biilow, Joachim, 
d’Albert, Stavenhagen, Mme. Carreno-d’Al- 
bert, Mile. Kleeberg, Mme. Marcella Sem- 
brich, Alice Barbi, Emil Goetze, the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager of the 
American tours of Josef Hofmann, Hans 
von Biilow, Eugen d’Albert, Pablo de Sara- 
sate, and of the German Ethnographic Exhi- 
bition, Chicago. 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
Apply fer Catalegues. 


ESTABLISHED 1867. 


Chicago Musical College, 


Central Music Hall, Chicago, Ill. 


Dr, F, ZIEGFELD, President, 
DR. F. ZIEGFELD, ) 
Louis FALK, | 
HANS VON SCHILLER, } Musical Directors, 


WILLIAM CASTLE, 

BERNHARD LISTEMANN, } 

Catalogue giving full 
upon application. 


information mailed free 








MORIZ ROSENTHAL, 


PIANIST, 


Applications, Correspondence and New Music 
to be sent to 
Concert Direction, EUGEN STERN, 


MAGDEBURGER STR. 7, BERLIN W., GERMANY, 





THE STERN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


Founded 1850, 


20 WILHELMSTRASSE, BERLIN, S. W. 


Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 


CONSERVATORY: Development in all branches of Music. 
Soe Teachers. 


for the Stage. SEMINARY: Special Trainin, 
ELEMENTARY PIANO and VIOLIN SC 


OPERATIC SCHOOL: Complete Training 


CHORUS SCHOOL, ORCHESTRA SCHOOL, 


Principals—Frau Prof. Setma peal me Apour Scuuuze, Luise Remann, CaTHaRina ZimpaARS 


(Vocal), Prof. Frispricx Gernsueim, Representing Director ; 
Singing), Lupwic BussLer (Theory, Musical History), 
Scuuz, Schwerin Court Pianist, Schwerin ; 
O. Diene, — Musical Director (Or an), Prof. G. HoLLAgNDER, 

ro usician (Violin), HuTcHENREUTER (Cello), Prof. G. Hox- 


FRIEDR. ay A. Parenpicx, C. 
(Piano), 
Chamber Virtuoso; C 


ickeL, Royal Chamber 


Prof. Gustav Ho.tiaenper (Composition, Chorus 
Prof. Hemricn Exruicn, Prof. 

E. E. Tausert, C. L. Wor 
Fiorian Zayjic, Grand Duca, 


Feux Dreyscuock, 


LAENDER, I. GRAEFEN, Royal Chorus Director (Opera-Ensemble, Chorus), Linx, Royal Drama (Declamation! 


Mimic, &c., &e. 


Charges : 


$75 to $120 Annually (300 to 500 Mark.) 


G2” Prospectuses may be obtained through the Conservatory and the principal Music Dealers. 





Royal Conservatory of Music (also Operatic and Dramatic High School), 


DRESDAN, GHRMANY. 


Thirty-eighth year. 


47 different branches taught. 
whom for Theoritical branches are Felix Draseke, Prof. Rischbieter, 
Piano, Prof. Déring, Prof. Krantz; Chamber Music Virtuosa, Mrs. 


Last year, 780 pupils. 88 teachers, among 
Prof. Dr. Ad. Stern, &c.; for 
Rappoldi-Kahrer, Prof. Schmole, 


Sherwood, Tyson-Wolf, Mus. Doc., &c.; for Organ, Cantor and Organist Fahrman, Music Director, 
Hépner, Organist Janssen; for String and Wind Instruments, the most prominent members of the 
Royal Court Orchestra, at the head of whom are Concertmaster Prof. Rappoldi and Concertmaster Fr. 
Grutzmacher ; for Vocal Culture, Iffert, Fréul. von Kotzebue, Mann, Chamber Singer Miss Ag], Orgeni 


Ronnuberger, &c.; for the Stage, Court Opera Singer Eichberger, Court Actor Senff Georgi, 
Education from the beginning to the finish. Full courses or single branches. 
times, beginning of April and beginning of September. 


&c 
Principal admission 
Admission granted also at othertimes. Pros- 


pectus and full list of teachers at the offices of THE MUSICAL COURIER and through 


Prof. EUGEN KRANTZ, Director, 





CONSERVATORY KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENEA, 


BERLIN, 


W. (Germany), Potsdamerstr. 27 B. 


DIRECTORS: Ph. Scharwenka, Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt. 

ARTISTIC ADVISER: Prof. Karl Klindworth. 

PRINCIPAL TEACHERS: Frau Amalic Joachim, Dr. H. Goldschmidt (Vocal 
Art); Klindworth, Scharwenka, Dr. Jedliczka, Leipholz, Berger, Mayer-Mahr, Miss Jeppe (piano); 


FRAU M. SCHARWENKA-STRESOW, PROF. WALDEMAR MEYER, Griinberg (violin) 


; Schar- 


wenka (theory); A. Heintz, Clemens (organ); Choir: Burmeister. 
Applications can be made daily from 11 to 1 and 4 to 6. Prospectus gratis on demand from the 


directors. 


Lessons given to beginners and up to the finish for concert appearance. 
Tuition fees from 120 marks ($30.00) up to 600 marks ($150.00) annually. 
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The Old Standard—The Old Reliable 


MARTIN GUITARS. 


1833. Mannfactored by C.F. Martin & Co. 1895. 
NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. 


MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments 


For over | sixty years the I 
1 by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They enjov a world-wide 
eputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo Players ever known, such as 
MADAME DE GONI, MR. W 4 sc — BERT, | MR. S. DE La COVA, 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, MR. FERRE! | MR. CHAS. DE JANON, 


LEPKOWSKI, 
ROMERO, 


MR. N. J. 
MR. LUIS T. 
so, as the public is well aware of the superior 
not only here in 
twithstanding all 


Mr. H. WORRELL, 

MR. N. W. GOULD, 
s, but we deem it unnecessary to do 
of the MAKTIN GUITARS. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, 
d States, but alsoin Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, n« 
puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


and n 
merits 
the Unite 
attempts t« 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 19 Murray St., near Broadway, NEW YORK, 
Importers of all kinds of Musical Instruments, Strings, Etc. 


lany other 





Highest and Special Award, World’s Columbian Exposition, 1893, 


CARL 
FISCHER, 


6 & 8 Fourth Ave., New York, 


for the United States for 
the famous 


F. BESSON & CO.. 


LONDON, ENGLAND, 


Sole Agent 








Prototype Band Instruments, the easiest blowing and most perfe ct inst ruments made 


Band and Orchestra Music, both foreign and Domes le a specialty of, and for its com- 
pleteness 2 & line and music for different inst use stands une apt roached in this 
‘ es will be ell = furnished 


Department, whole 





ou 
Musical M 1andise complete in all its appointments. 





Everythi ng is imy orted and purchased direct, and greatest care is exer« ised to procure go¢ ds of the 

finest qua only. My Instruments and Strings are ac ‘know ledged to be the best quality obtainable. 

Some of the many Specialties I Repres RII rERS HAUSEN (Berlin), Boehm System 

Flutes; COLLIN-MEZZIN, Paris, Celebrated Violins, * Vic las and ’Cellos; BUFFET PARIS (Evette & 
CHAS. BARIN and SUESS celebrated Violin Bows 


Shaeffer), Reed Instruments; 





ESTABLISHED 1869. 


KAHNT & UHLMANN, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Harmonikas and Bandoneons, 


ALTENBU AG, Saxony, Germany. 
PRICE LISTS FREE. 








ey” PRIME QUALITY ONLY. 


HAMILTON 8. GORDON, 


New Work, 





189 F'ifth Ave., 


IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER OF — 


Musical Instruments, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


A complete line of Musical Instruments of every description. 


Trimmings and Strings for all Instruments. 


Send for IlMustrated Catalogue. 


COURT CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


At SONDERSHAUSEN, GERMANY (Thuringia), 
Complete Education in all branches of the Tone Art. 
Singing, Opera, Piano, Organ, String Instrument, Wind Instrument, 
Orchestra, Theory and Conductors’ School. 
TWENTY-TWO TEACHERS, 
Prospectus and school report free on application to the Secretary. 
Director, Court Conductor Prof. SCHROEDER. 


THE SCHWANDER 
PIANOFORTE ACTIONS 


LEAD IN ALL COUNTRIZS, 
ta The most perfect Action of the present time. 
HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER & SON, 
(ESTABLISHED FIFTY-FIVE YEARS.) 
NEW YORK AND PARIS, 
YORK FACTORY: 88, 90 & 92 LINCOLN AVE, 


WILLIAM TONK & BRO,, 


Sole Agents for United } ~ 
States and Canada. % Warren St., New York. 

















NEW 











HARRY COLEMAN, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., 


Manufacturer of the 


MISSENHARTER 
. AMERICAN 
Excelsior 
Solo and Military 
Band Instruments. 


Are used by the greatest artists in the profession, who recommend them as being well constructed, 
correct in tune, easy to play, beautiful in tone, elegant in model. 


Sole Agent for the Celebrated Berteling Clarinets, Flutes, Piccolo, and both Boehm and 
Ordinary System. 


912 & 914 Race Street, 








S. S. STEWART, “““" FINE BANJOS. 


Publisher of BANJO MUSIC and BOOKS. 
Also the ‘*‘ BANJO AND GUITAR JOURNAL.” 







ae 
SEND FOR 
CATALOGUE. 


& 






STORE AND FACTORY: 
221 & 223 CHURCH ST., PHILADELPHIA,’ PA, 


WASLE & CO., 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


Piano Actions and Keys, 


175 & 177 HESTER ST., NEW YoRskz.. 


COR. MOTT ST., 





MANUFACTURERS 
OF 





7th Regiment Band, 


N. G. &.N. Y., 


W. B. ROGERS, Bandmaster. 


Address, 35 Unien Square, New York City. 


HAMILTON 


Hitzeroth & 
Schatz, 


Markneu- 
kirchen, 













Manu- 
facturers Saxony, 
and Germany, 
Exporters 
0 ORGAN CO., - 
MAPCAs CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
INSTRUMENTS issmiiestiimiiacen ot tei 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
and 
ae REED ORGANS 
Catalogues gratis and 
postpaid. of High Grade and Standard Quality 


FACTORY AND OFFICE: 
85, 87 and 89 Henry St., 
Near Canal and Fourteenth Sts. 
PIANO CHAIRS 
and STOOLS. 








OLSON & COMSTOCK CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Piano Stools and Scarfs, 





The 
P C Davis 
| Chair 
Company, 


MANUFACTURERS 
oF 


TME ONLY 
PERFECT SPRING BACK CHAIR 


Guaranteed to give complete satisfaction to pros 
fessor or student. New designs in Piano Stools. 
Best finish. Sample order solicited. Cuts and 
prices on application. 





amon = 





Carroll Avenue and Union Park Place, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





MARYSVILLE, OHIO, U.S. A. 
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STRAUCH BROS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Crand, Square and Upright 


PIANO ACTIONS and KEYS. 


22, 24, 26, 98 & 3) TENTH AVENUE, ) 
37 LITTLE WEST 12ru STREET, New York. 
452 & 454 WEST 18Tu STREET, { 


“VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL putt pcctorna 
E Public Performance, 


26 WEST FIFTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


SPECIAL FIVE WEEKS’ COURSE. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS, 


Pan Wh RGR Re See: ©. =... 2... Min kin® 











Mrs. A. Director. 


The Virgil Practice Clavier. 


PLL LLL LLL OL LLL LILI OL 





‘*Dear Sir—I have been much pleased with 
the Practice CLAvieRr, and its use has convinced 
me of its superior qualities as an instrument for 
the technical part of piano practice.” 

Yours truly, 
I. J. PADEREWSKI. 





‘* The principles of touch involved are entirely 
correct and meet my full approbation. For ac- 
’ quiring perfect finger control, for gaining strength 
“ The most useful and complete ally of the plane and endurance, and as a means for silent practice, 

in existence.” it is excellent.” 
Wishing you great success, I am cordially yours, 





RAFAEL JOSEFFY. 





The Practice CLAvier is an unerring monitor and guide.” 
WILLIAM MASON. 


LLL LLL LLL LLL ALAA 


Olaviers rented at a distance with privilege of purchase. Send for rental purchase plan 
and new Illustrated Catalog 


VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CO., 
26 West 15th Street, New York. 











+“HARMONICUM,< 


Latest Reed Organ like Instrument with Pull and Push 
Tone, tuned in the usual Bandonion Pitch as well as 


Chromatic, of 3% to 6% Octaves. 


E. BRENDEL & M. KLOSSER, 


MITTWEIDA i. S.,. GERMANY, 


A SI — 


IS THE LATEST 


Music Box. 


Plays airs and compositions with- 
out changing disks. Large, full 
Tone. Large Repertory of the 
latest and best works and popular 
melodies. 


ORCHESTRIONS WITH CYLINDERS OR DISCS, 


Fine instruments for the drawing room. Also Quartet Orches- 
trions, Salon Orchestrions, combination of piano and flute 
Self-playing. Recommended by 


F. KAUFMANN & SON, Dresden A, Germany, 


Imperial amd Royal Court Orchestrion Factory and Organ Factory 
Proprietors of the Renowned ACOUSTIC CABINETS, in Dresden. 




















Wn. F. Hasse, 


Successor to T. F. KRAEMER & Co., 


.- - Symphonion, 


POLYPHONE AND REGINA 
MUSIC BOXES. 


nen 107 East 14th St., New York. 
ADJOINING STEINWAY HALL. 


Complete stock of Instruments and Disks of all 
sizes always on hand. 


- WRITE FOR LATEST CATALOGUE. ... 




















| 
| 





Violins, Tenor Violins, 
’Cellos, Contra Basses, 


FURNISHED BY 


GUSTAV ROTH, 
Albert Str., 


Markneukirchen, 
Germany. 


OWN MANUFACTURE ONLY.... 











Established 1870. | 





Theodor Stark, 











SSIS ANS 





MANUFACTURER AND F£XPORTER oF 





‘| JARDINE & Son, 
ORGAN BUILDERS, 
818 4820 East 89th 8t., New York, 
LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
GRAND ORGANS, 
Fifth Ave. Cathedral, N. Y., 


4 manuals; St. George’s Ch., 
N. Y.,4; St. Paul’s M. E. Ch., 


GLORIOSA, 


New, Improved, Guaranteed 
MUSIC BOX, 
with interchangeable disks. 
Symphonion music. Per- 
manent music for home and 
public resorts. Any decora- 
tion placed upon it such as 
Fower Fogg Christmas 
Trees, not weighing 
over tbo & pounds, will revolve 


. oe 2} N. ¥ 4; Fifth Ave. Pres. 
n le Ch., N.Y.,3; Brooklyn Taber- 
mane See or congo nacle, 4; First Presbyterian, 


Philadelphia, 3; Trinity Ch., 
San Francisco, HE Christ Ch., 
New Orleans, 3; and Pitts- 
burgh R. C. Cathedral, 4 

















MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
ann STRINGS, 
MARKNEUKIRCHEN, GERMANY. 

















Weaver | 
Organs 


Easy to sell, 

Hard to wear out, 

Always satisfactory. 
| INVESTIGATE... 


| Somme Organ and Piano Co., 


YORK, PA. 

















The Improved Symphonion, patented in all countries, is 
the original and only genuine Music Box manufactured with 
Steel Discs and interchangeable movements. This last 
feature will enable anyone to repair and oil the movements 
without any trouble. 

The Symphonion has the Patent Fly-wheel, speed regu- 
lator, side damper, and all, except the small sizes, 
are with double comb arrangement. 


It Plays Thousands of Tunes, and is furnished in 
150 Styles and Sizes. 
ALSO WITH MONEY-DROP ATTACHMENTS. 


On account of the reduction in the Tariff the Symphonions 
are sold at reduced prices. 


For Catalogue and all other information apply te 
WM. R. GRATZ & CO., 
SOLE AGENTS FOR 
THE SYMPHONION MFG. CO., 


18 East 14th Street, New York. 
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UR Productions of the present year are 

the finest we have ever offered, and 
represent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence 
in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical 
examination of the musi- 


cal profession and the 


public. 


CHICKERING 
& SONS, 


791 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON. 








- TR) OARDMAN 
5 ED 8 Ry 


<< 


ESTABLISHED 1837 











J. RAYNER, 


MATFIOGAN YY. 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


ALL KINDS OF GUT“ SAWED VENEERS. 


Foot Houston St., East River, Fulton and Morgan Streets, 
NEW YORK, # CHICAGO. 





Another Quotation. 


This time from JuLEs JorpaN, the eminent conductor of 


Providence, R. L.: 


“Kindly convey to the Estey Organ people my 





gratification at the very valuable assistance afforded by 





the Phonorium at the Claremont Music Festival. It 





more than fulfilled my expectations, the tone being 





particularly pure and organ-like.” . 





THIS WAS USED AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR 
AN ORCHESTRA OF EIGHT OR TEN PIECES. 


Isn’t this a suggestion for other localities? 





ESTEY ORGAN Co., 


BRATTLEBORO, VT. 


ERARD HARPS. 


Only Harps Used by the World’s Greatest Harpists. 
Address all Communications to 


SsS.ck& PP. BRARD, 


18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, ENGLAND. 











E respectfully call the attention of our agents and the music 
loving public in general to the fact that certain parties are 


PIANOS. 





manufacturing and have placed upon the market a cheap piano, 
bearing a name so similar to our own (with a slight difference in 
spelling) that the purchaser may be led to believe that he is purchasing 
a genuine “SoHMER Piano.” 

We deem it our duty to those who have been favorably impressed 
with the fine quality and high reputation of the “Soumer Piano” to 
warn them against the possibility of an imposition by unscrupulous 


dealers or agents. ! 0 of 
Every genuine “Soumer Piano” has the following trade mark Sen Mire % enter” 
stamped upon the sounding board : ve nm Aogs 


RADE MAR*® 








SOHMER & CO., 149-155 Hast 14th St., New York. 





HARDMAN & LA GRASSA 


PIADLNI OSS indorsed by the following famous artists: 





MANCINELLI, BEN DAVIES, PERKINS, MARZO, 
SCALCHI, WM. C. CARL, SALAZAR, CORRADI, Beware of an inferior 
BEVIGNANI, CERUELOS, HECKER, PENFIELD, aa de vi 

GUERCIA, GOODRICH, MERRICK, B. B, YOUNG, grade piano bearing a 
VIGNAS, BARBER, DEAN, PROTHEROE. . 

TETEDOUX, REV. J. B. YOUNG, PRICE, partly similar name. 


Factory and Warerooms: 

















N. W. Cor. 44th Street and Tenth Avenue, New York. 
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PARIS. 
CHATS WITH MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS ON MusicaL StuDy 
IN Paris. 


(Continued from last week.) 


66 OU say that much time and money might have 


been saved by preparation at home. What, for 
instance?” 

‘* Solfege, instrumentation, technic, gymnastics, musical 
literature, at least two languages, and the exercise of the 
memory. 

‘‘ Voice placing and répertoire are all that professors en- 
gage to do for pupils generally here. But in order to have 
voice placing and répertoire taught her, a girl should be 
able to sing French or Italian, to read at sight, to under- 
stand the technics of music—time, phrasing, &c. She must 
be limber and facile and strong in body, in order to repre- 
sent parts; and in order to be able to think the parts she 
must have a knowledge of all the operas, the characters 
in them, the composer and his intention. 

‘‘ All this could be done at home. And in addition there 
are some teachers in America who can place voice as well 
as some teachers in Paris, and many in Paris who do it 
quite as badly as anyone in America could.” 

Solfege! Solfege!! Solfege!!! 

‘‘T wish I could make myself heard across the ocean!” 
cried a well-known Boston lady. ‘‘ I wish I could tell them 
what I think about the value of solfege and what I would 
give had my daughter had a thorough training in it before 
coming here! 

‘‘ Why don't they teach solfege in America? Why don’t 
they teach it in the States? America began right in the 
old singing schools. My aunt and mother could read every- 
thing right off, and corrected my first piano faults by sing- 
ing correctly for me the do-re-me truth. 

‘*** You will drive me crazy if you don’t sharp those f's,’ 
cried my poor uncle from his corner when I practised. He 
was not supposed to be a musician, but he was more a 
musician than I was with my expensive musical education. 
As for my daughter, who has done nothing but study music, 
she would flat a whole series of f’s in the key of G with the 
most unruffled conscience, if the printer had but so indi- 
cated. It was not by gift but practice that our old folks 
could pick up anything and sing it. We found this out 
here when we found children of twelve and fourteen read- 
ing Scarlatti, Bach and Wagner like sewing machines, 
transposing the classic masters into major and minor keys, 
and writing songs from dictation. 

‘* Solfege is purely mechanical, as simple and easy as it 
is important. It is the spelling and grammar of both sing- 
ing and playing, and it is artistically criminal that Ameri- 
can music schools neglect it as they do. New York, at 
least, should set the example and make solfege obligatory 
upon all musicians. 

‘Oh, yes, some of them have sight reading on their cir- 
culars, but here are our girls who have all studied under 
those circulars and who cannot sight read.” 

Cuorus OF MOTHERS. 

There is no sense in girls coming to study in Paris, dis- 
playing the total ignorance of musical technic that they do. 
A singer cannot be an instrumental artist, butevery singer 
should be able at least to learn the mechanism of her pieces 
correctly alone and to play correctly her own accompani- 
ments. 

Oh, yes, a woman with an abnormal Jenny Lind voice 
and an abnormal Blind Tom lack of intelligence may be 
excused her incapacity ; but this whole bundle of mediocre 
singers, who must be useful if they would be of any value 
whatever, would be wise not to pose as gifted nonentities. 
They have not voices beautiful enough to do so success- 
fully. The excuse that it weakens the chest to study piano 
is not true in relation to great artists who make the study 
special, let alone those who make the instrument a medium 
of intelligence only. 

Girls who are preparing for operatic work cannot have 
their bodies too supple. A stiff mind in asupple, flexible 
body can often do more than a flexible mind in a stiff body. 
Suppleness means directed strength, training—physical 
training, which is gymnastics. An expression teacher in 


Paris can coach a girl on which side to lean, on which knee 
to fall, provided she can lean and bend. Go into any of our 
coaching rooms here in Paris and see what it means to try 
to teach both together. 





There are a few—very few—girls here who attend gym- 
nasium for a few weeks in the endeavor to become limber 
for the gesture classes. But, dear me, limbering is not like 
breaking kindling wood—every blow asomething done. It 
is more like the growth of the harvest, the long silent 
darkness, the sprout, the shoot, the blade, the stalk, &c. 
The planting and growing shou'd and could be done in 
our native towns. They only twine the flowers here. 

How many girls study the operas at home? How many 
know the nationalities of Norma, Elsa, Carmen, and the 
characteristics and habits of the countries to which they 
belong? How many are able to penetrate the source and 
sentiment of their words? Without this how can they im- 
personate? One must be a Paris professor to realize how 
awfully ignorant American girls are of the literature of 
music, and what a drawback it is to them in their study here. 

This literary knowledge comes i: books. The books are 
in every library and book store in the States. What is 
there to prevent Mary from, not reading but studying these 
books in her own home, at no expense or with expenses all 
paid, instead of incurring an outlay of some $100 a month 
for the sake of doing the same thing under a foreign sky? 
What is there to prevent a circle of girls there at home 
from getting together and studying the operas—thinking, 
questioning, reading, memorizing? It is just what they 
will have to pay dearly for trying to do here under circum- 
stances which wholly defeat accomplishment. 

As to the languages, so much has been already said in 
these columns. The practical thoughts of these mothers, 
and of all other wise people, may be found summed up in 
February 27th issue of THe Musica Courier and in suc- 
ceeding letters. 

You girls who are studying French with the intention of 
coming to Paris to study music, go to your teachers and 
beg them to stop first of all the French novel translation 
business, the most shiftless, desultory, good for nothing ex- 
cuse for laziness in the guise of study that was ever in- 
vented ; to stop the stiff, impractical grammar, which they 
do not take the pains to make practical by sentence-illus- 
tration; to stop the terrible pronunciation which they do 
not insist upon changing. 

Tell them to collect some ten or a dozen of the most im- 
portant and unfamiliar French sounds, not words or sen- 
tences, but sounds, to put them upon a blackboard and 
keep them there. Tell them to ding and ding and ding 
them into your ears without impatience, mockery or let-up, 
till you have them, and to make you give them back, 
straight and pure and true—correct in other words. We 
have no such sounds in our language. It is like a baby 
learning to speak. There is no way under heaven to escape 
the incessant reiteration. Then tell them to apply these 
sounds tothe syllables, in any paragraph—song, if you will. 

Make them keep you at that till you leave home. If you 
have no other French you are better prepared for the Paris 
music-room than with the library of faults that the average 
American brings over as a French language. 

If you have time left on your hands, tell them to bend 
your mental backs to the real study of : 


Irregular verbs. 

The genders of the nouns. 

The value of accent marks. 

The memorizing of French idioms. 

These are the four most indispensable and neglected 
features of our imported French study. 

What could the French professors do to advance their 
foreign pupils more? 

First of all, to insist upon the above requirements before 
admitting them as pupils. That would be the means of 
weeding out lots of worthless material, that would be the 
sieve through which much light chaff would blow; for 
girls as a general thing do not like hard work, that is, just 
plain hard work. Only the strong would dare begin, not 
speaking of voice. 

It is too much to ask of human nature to demand the real 
right of the matter, which would be that teachers should 
refuse girls who have no voices. Saloon keepers say, ‘‘ If 
we don’t give John whiskey someone else will!” Why 
should not the singing teachers? Where money making is 
the basis of education. conscience must sleep. 

Then the professors here should hold themselves pre- 
pared to counsel and advise the young strangers as to how 
to live, where to stay, what not to do, how and where to 
acquire all the host of supplemental educations that they are 
forced to have. 

No, it would not require so much time and need not in- 
volve any trouble. Some of our girls roaming here literally 
roam among the educational and home factors during the 
four and five years of their stay. They are left too much 
to themselves as to what to do and of whom and how to 
take extras. There is nothing whatever to guide them. 
They are in complete obscurity. They are all the time 
hunting for something with no certainty anywhere except 
in the money that changes hands in experiments. Teachers 
who have spent their lives in Paris and in this special work 
and have (as many of them have) a large majority of for- 
eigners in their schoolrooms, surely might arrange some 
organized, systemized plan of supplementing, in the speedi- 
est and soundest way possible, national neglects. 

It would be a great blessing if teachers of the different 
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extras could be attached tothe voice rooms, so that the girl 
would not have to go to the north to her diction, south to 
her geste, east to her French, west to solfege, northeast to 
an accompanist, southwest to a coach, &c. In the semi- 
barbarous stupidity of travel arrangements in Paris, one 
has no idea of the time and money it costs and the wearing 
fatigue to the students. 

One would think that teachers would attend to this for 
their own protection. They would gain in the tranquilizing 
of nerve, the settled steadiness, the concentration of force 
and a consequent strength in their respective citadels. 

Teachers think they do this, perhaps. They do not hear 
as many sets of pupils in a week as we mothers do, who are 
constantly meeting friends of our daughters and hearing ail 
sides. I would not wonder if they had periodical talks ar- 
ranged, say, once or twice during the term, when counsel 
and direction should be given to the assembled classes on 
all matters pertaining to their musical good—health and 
living included. In a selfish sense it would pay. Voice 
placing and répertoire amount to but little when weakly sur- 
rounded. 

We are satisfied that half the money and twice the time 
might be saved by well organized plans to meet the pecu- 
liar conditions of study. 

Then there should be some wise planning as to pupils’ 
performance—some course that steadily and regularly 
would use the ordinary schoolroom work, in a sort of re- 
hearsal or representation before a company of people—a 
résumé of perfected work, with a view to creating courage, 
grace and self possession in executing before strangers, 
without yielding anything from the honesty and serious- 
ness of classroom work. 

Some teachers here have no performance whatever, 
others have thrilling affairs that tear steady work up by 
the roots and plunge the young people into nervousness, 
excitement, fatigue, and create a false note of unfinished 
show off in the student character. 

The best way for our girls to live here? 

(To be continued next week.) 


PARIS, 

Another beautiful letter to M. Gallet from his friend 
Saint-Saéns, stillin the tropics. Passing between Sumatra 
and Malacca, ‘‘a sea running so high that land cannot be 
seen on either side,” he saw several serpents, ‘‘ with their 
exquisite colors and graceful lines, writhing through the 
waves.” ‘*The seaserpent then is no myth,” he adds. 
‘‘T have seen him with my own eyes. I can no longer 
doubt!” In order to save his health in the abnormal heat 
he eats fruits, vegetables, rice, fish and eggs, and leaves 
the ‘‘ detestable meat” for those who wish it. Thanks to 
his régime, he not only does not suffer from the heat, but 
enjoys it, and is perfectly well. 

Saigon he describes as an earthly paradise for those who 
have not seen Ceylon. He describes the trees and the 
flowers with the detail and tenderness of a skilled botanist, 
adding the ‘‘alas” of the poet in speaking of an orchid 
which lives only in summer. He met but one living soul in 
the place. At another point he comes across the Attaque 
du Moulin in full rehearsal, and has to travel incognito, as 
he is heralded in several papers. He expects to pass a 
week at Cape Martin to ‘‘take sea baths and see tigers,” 
thence to Singapore, to Egypt, where he orchestrates the 
fourth tableau of Brunhilda, and to Paris, where the final 
touches of score are to be made. 

And so this strange man, with all his wealth of mind 
and heart, searches among the beauties, the mysteries and 
the surprises of that best of friends—Nature. 

M. Widor on his return from Monte Carlo left Paris the 
same day for Frankfort, where his new quintet is to be 
given under his direction. 

The Seven Words of Christ, the celebrated oratorio of M. 
Th. Dubois, was given this week with immense success at 
Rouen, where it was heard for the first time before a per- 
fect mass of people. The oratorio was directed by the 
composer. Baron F. de la Tombelle was organist; the 
choirs were composed of the best artists of the Opéra and 
Société des Concerts. The soloists were of first rank. 

M. Pugno has been called from the midst of his artistic 
season to serve on the jury of the assizes. 

M. Ambroise Thomas and Mme. Thomas were present 
at the soirée musicale given last evening in honor of the 
forty-first anniversary of the-Marchesi school. Sweet and 
gentle as ever, the well-beloved director of the Conserva- 
toire was one of the most distinguished features of this 
very brilliant gathering. 

Massenet accompanied on the piano the Portrait of 
Manon, which was on the program. 

Of other prominent guests were Princesse Jeanrie Bona- 
parte et marquis de Villeneuve, le comte Tornielli, ambas- 
sadeur d'Italie ; comtesse d’Argy, comte et comtesse de 
Briche, Mme. Beulé, M. Mme. et Mlle. Carraby, baron et 
baronne Digeon, comte et comtesse Galli, vicomtesse de 
Grandval, comte Arthur de Gabriac, baron et baronne 
Koenneritz, Mme. J. Massenet, M. et Mme. de Munkacsy, 
baronne Piérard, comte, comtesse et Mile. de Riancey, 
baronne de Saint-Didier, comtesse Soltyk, comtesse de 
Meffray, prince Ghika, comtesse Ducos, M. et Mme, Jon- 
cieres, Mme. et Mile. Conneau, Mme. Krauss, &c. 

Mme. Marchesi in private life is the Marquise de Cas- 
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An entire suite of the noble Marchesi 
the At 
plete little theatre was erected, with curtains, several sets 


tronne de la Rajata, 


home was devoted to musicale. one end a com- 


of scenes and decorations worthy of strictly professional 
usage. The following program was given: 


BOSS CFSE. TEITBOR vce ccccccccscnscscccsccccsvcevevcesecscesesoes Thomas 


M Willie Sandmeyer, with artists from the Opéra. 
and Duo from Tannhiiuser : . Wagner 
Mme, Anna Dons and an Opera artist 
ene and Air from Ot ; novenseneneesoseennese Verdi 
Miss Minnie Morgan and Mlle. X 
Aira Du m Paillasse.. . Leoncavallo 
Miss Fatma Diard and artist 
Aér £60 in PONS), RAMI... 000000c00000006Pecccesounegseoes ... Thomas 


Several delicious French songs were sung by the Baroness 
Caccamisi-Marchesi, and then the Portrait de 

Manon, in h two American girls took part: Miss 
Florence Sears, sister of Mrs. H. S. Ivesof New York, her- 


Blanche 


whic 


self well known as a reader and expression artist there, and 
Miss Edith Le Gierse, of New York, a wonderfully pretty 
girl who is a talented harpist and has, besides, voice and 
dramatic talent. A sister as pretty as herself and a mother 
who might be a sister, so young and bright is she, are with 
her here 

Miss Diard has been on the stage in light opera with the 

3ostonians, I think, butis perfecting herself for more ambi- 
tious work in the Marchesi school. She is chic and capable 
and has a lovely voice. 

Mme. Dons—Mme. Kaufmann—is a remarkably talented 
woman, whose husband, a literary man, dying left her with 
the care of several children. In addition to continuing her 
husband's work, she is preparing for the stage, having 
dramatic gift and an excellent voice. 

Miss Sandmeyer came out triumphant in her Mignon 
scene, from under the most trying circumstances of sick- 
ness, hasty preparation, &c. Noone but was glad to con- 
gratulate her 

Miss Minnie Morgan, a daughter of Judge Morgan, of 
Toronto, Canada, is here with her mother and sister de- 
veloping a really good voice, and is one of the happiest, 
most contented students in town. Part of it is no doubt 
due to her sweet and homelike surroundings, her mother 
and sister being lovable and charming women. 

Mrs. Mary Howe-Lavin is too well known in New York 
to need introduction musically or socially. It will be sel- 
dom that one will see so lovely an Ophe/za., 

Mr. Percy J. Vincent, organist of the Church of the Brit- 
ish Embassy at Paris, gave a soirée musicale this week in 
honor of the eminent violinist M. Richard Hammer. M. 
Hammer, born in Germany, at the age of ten years played 
before the King of Prussia, Frederick William IV. His 
studies were made in Paris, however, under Habeneck and 
Damke. At different intervals as soloist and chef d’orches- 
tre he had the honor of directing the orchestra that played 
before the Grand Duc Constantin and in the concerts given 
by Rubinstein in ’58. 

Besides his valuable musical writings for his favorite in- 
services as founder of musical societies, his 
Em- 


strument, and 
pupils have been in the most brilliant musical ranks 
whose professor he 





manuel Chabrier ; Benjamin Godard, 


was for fifteen years; Miss Magdeleine Godard, Made- 


moiselles Remaury, now Mmes. Ambroise Thomas and 


Montigny de Serres ; Gabriel de St. Quentin; Chavy, of the 


Ope ra; He is 


Officier de l’'Ordre de Charles III., Chevalier du Lion and 


Schneider, of London, and many others. 


du Soleil, and Officier d’Academie. 

With his amiable wife, whois a singer and elocutionist, 
and his daughter, who plays his accompaniments, M. 
Hammer contributed no small part to the evening’s enter- 
tainment. 

Miss Florence Gage, of Memphis, Tenn., added her very 
beautiful voice aad spirited intelligence to the occasion, 
and the’ host and hostess did their share musically as well 
as socially. Among the members of the English colony 
present were Dr. and Mrs. Evans, Mr. and Mrs. Love and 


their son, Mr. and Mrs. Shepherd and Miss Shepherd, Mr. 


and Mrs. Spiers, Mr. and Miss Robertson, Mr. A. Spiers, 
Jz., &c. 
Weber, Godard, Schumann, Saint-Saéns and exquisite 


compositions by M. Hammer were on the program. 

A Benedicite, composed by Mr. Vincent and dedicated to 
Lady Dufferin, was sung for the first time at the church 
Sunday. 

I found a new American girl in Paris to-day on her 
knees, if you please, in the church scene from Faust, the 
1e of which she was studying with M. 
Léon Jancey. Mrs. Iowa, and her 
brother, also a musical student, was looking on admiringly 
Mrs. 
Howell showed rare facility and intuition in catching ideas, 


declamation lyriqt 
She is Howell, of 


to see that she carried out her teacher's instruction. 


and her voice is clear and vibrant, and very well posed. 
She and her brother are pupils of Mme. de la Grange. 
Miss Anderson, a piano student, is her chum at 47 rue Gali- 
lee, a few doors from Mary Howe. 

Among M. Jancey’s other American pupils in declama- 
tion lyrique and diction have been the Misses Della Rogers, 
Minnie and Mabel Ewan, Bell, Burstenshaw, Baldwin, 
Lillian Clark, Greates, Weeb, Wood, Morse, Harrison, 
MacLaughlin, Fordham, Anna and Edith Garrard, Wilson, 











THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





Lucile and Caroline Thornton, Kellogg, Duff, Drake, Alga 
Smith, Kimball, Fowler, Ely, and Mmes. Vanderveer Green, 
Volff, Inverni, Thomson, Howell, Baldwin, Mary Howe, 
Quintard, &c. 

M. Jancey is particularly allied to the classes of Mme, de 
la Grange, to whom, indeed, he owes his present agreeable 
position. While actor at the Odéon, his home adjoining 
that of Mme. La Grange, he was first induced by her to 
take in hand and put lyric drama life into the work of some 
of her pupils. Finding the work congenial, and loving 
music as well as acting, he soon after renounced the stage 
and adopted the professorship, a step he has never regret- 
ted. While at the Odéon he created Bassanzo in Shylock 
and Goethe’s -gmont. 

A Dr. Marjolin has left 100,000 frs. to the Academie des 
Beaux-Arts in Paris. 

There is talk here of establishing a Théatre Frangais at 
New York, also of giving Alboni’s name to a street in Paris, 
in testimony of her artistic worth and her great love for 
Paris. 

M. Edmond Missa, composer of Ninon de L’Enclos, is at 
work on an opéra comique in three acts, Thibaut de Cham- 
pagne. M. Henri Jahyer, second director of the Opéra 
Comique, goes to Nantes as director, taking with him M. 
Georges Nerval. Berthe Marx Goldschmidt plays Schu- 
mann’s concerto in A minor, and Liszt's twelfth rhapsody, 
at M. Lamoureux’s last Thursday concert this week. Lilli 
Lehmann sings on Sunday at the last concert of the 
season. 

M. Georges Pfeiffer, the composer, takes charge of the 
music department of the Voltaire. 

Mme. Saville has hada great success at Moscow. She 
returns here shortly to continue her rdle in Paul and Vir- 
ginia. 

A little boy wonder pianist, Raoul Koczalski, at the Salle 
Erard, ten years old! Alceste at the Conservatoire con- 
certs. La Vivandiére almost ready at the Opéra Comique. 
Light of Asia at Monte Carlo. Sonzogno is sick. 

A cantate Dardausis, by Rameau, has been unearthed by 
M. Chas. Bordes in his research among classic musical lore. 
Study of the work is going on at the home of the Prince 
and Princess Edmond de Polignac, who are patrons of all 
that is best and most sincere in art. Paris will see the day 
that it is deeply grateful to these gifted nobles. 

FANNIE EpGAR THOMAS. 





Lilla C. Stevens Reviews the Fight. 


Editors The Musical Courter : 
IyARONA, Mr. (or 


ADAME FLORENZA 
Mrs.) ‘‘Amateur” No. 1, I'd like it understood, 


please, that I’m mysed/, I'm not Mr. John Howard ; neither 
am I a coward, for I write above my own name, and that’s 
more than ‘‘ Amateur” does. 

I would like to go even one step further and assert that 
‘‘ Instrumentalist” has a local habitation and a name. 
The name is not Howard—the habitation isn’t in New York. 

Do you fancy that Mr. Howard has no friends, or if he 
has they are not capable of writing for themselves? Mr. 
Howard may be a crank (an impostor, never!). If he is, we 
like and believe in cranks. When I recall the men of the 
past who have been designated by that appellation, I wish 
that I, too, were worthy the name. 

However, it seems to me that this controversy is being 
carried on in a wholly wrong spirit ; attack Mr. Howard’s 
method if you will, but don’t attack the man. There’s no 
one so perfect that someone will not find some unkind thing 


to say about him. 

Madame d’Arona seems to be proud of her ability to use 
harsh words, and threatens even worse things in the future. 
Goethe says ‘‘ Das ewig Weibliche zieht uns hinan.” De- 
fend your own method and what you believe to be right. 
Madame d’Arona, but do not forget to be womanly. 

There must be a right way anda wrong way to sing. 
That we shall ever know exactly the right way, I do not 
believe, for that argues perfection. To our poor mortal 
mind a thing may seem perfect. Is that proof that it is? 
It is quite as hard to believe that an earnest, thinking 
teacher can be wholly without good ideas as it is to be- 
lieve he is absolutely without error. 

The following remark from one who has followed the 
controversy in Tue MusicaL Courier is enough to make 
even the humblest musician writhe, for there is little to be 
said in defense: 

‘*Oh, you musicians! you are a selfish, jealous, narrow- 
minded, quarreling lot. It isn’t the advancement of music 
you're after, it’s your own advancement and glory and— 
money.” 

Could he be blamed for this conclusion ? 

Finally, isn't there some way of sifting truth from error 
that will compel the respect of the musical as well as the 
non-musical world ? Not Mr. Joun Howarp, 

but Lita C. STEVENS. 








Siegfried Wagner. — Siegfried Wagner has ap- 
peared for the first time before a Munich public as a director 
and interpreter of his father and met with extraordinary 
success. 





A Well Attended Musicale. 


R. FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS gave the 

last of the series of his monthly musical mornings 
Saturday, in Chamber Music Hall. Over 1,000 invited 
guests put in an appearance, a fact due to the exceptionally 
fine program offered, as well as the fact that the occasion 
was one of the long discussed social events of the Lenten 
season. Special credit was voted to Mr. Powers and Mr. 
Ben Davies for their share in the work. This was the pro- 





gram: 
EB CRS VAG cc ccncsscociccosecvcgdccvccecvagsgecccesbocegeageses cdbes Oslet 
Bet WORT BWW oes cccccics cccdecusevertanedhSecsgeue ......Arthur Foote 
EMtoer NOCIL MoOmMRt., o.. csccsccicctsctstebes scvgeveccose Victor Harris 
Mr. Francis Fischer Powers. 
RPM evcres eutaaes eave CuuVe cas caer easdanreuvs ) 
Pe ID. 5s. cp conaonschadcawanbenectadinenmisess | 
Roumanian Song.............. ph deseedasbsesivntiane } Clayton Johns. 
MR ME ties sis s cig bien axis od4a basaNss Chenenese | 
A Fable, words from Oliver Herford’s Artful Antics j 
Miss Marguerite Hall, 
Accompanied by the composer. 
BAIVS TOCA GHA. Cesc ccevccccicvclcsdnscesidvccasecccccces Gounod 
Mr. Ben Davies. 

Spring Song PP eT OT eT Te 
Solero (Filles de Cadice) hevedeucecs sean Delibes 
Miss Lillian Blauvelt. 

PORNO 6 00 cb ides cctieddeds ccscdevuscestovnndsisccdcctectes Chaminade 
Miss Hall and Mr. Powers. 

POE cccccdnncds Seadinenctabckssaeeressuinibadeniore R. Franz 
ME, cca cakedp bebnubauds tamecsaceeuaresaue ee 006e sevens Schumann 
Mr. Davies. 

ROOST so ccnncndss sccnscndcceees seccccaseths-cnsaven Chopin- Wilhelmj 
OUR ININOR 0 bse dvcvcuredeseevucdddouny. sxaecekeestnhsaeeer Sarasate 
Miss Lillian Chandler. 

ENED J ividis «ce ticontndesceselenctaabeseea dae’ .++++Henschel 
Miss Blauvelt and Mr. Powers. 

SRT UO FES CEE ois cerwcccccccccsdccvesdccecsencssducceesess Old English 
ee UO TE Scan weeks dee veeeedievovcecdees xevouwetBaves Biumenthal 
FEE Dine Phew Benen OF MIG» «okie vivivccessdcovndedkes Gammosians F. Clay 
Mr. Davies. 

Dace Cusk Piso WastMaO ss oc cscccesvccsegsncss csicvscvsccssee +.-.Costa 


Miss Blauvelt, Miss Hall, Mr. Davies, Mr. Powers. 
Mr. Victor Harris, accompanist. 
Miss A. E. Orr, accompanist for Miss Chandler. 

Mr. Ben Davies was the guest of honor. Mr. Powers 
was assisted in receiving by Mr. and Mrs. M. E. Rounds, 
of Chicago; Mrs. Henry Roso, Miss Marguerite Hall, Mrs. 
Edna Hall, of Boston; Mr. Clayton Johns, of Boston, and 
Miss Lillian Blauvelt. 

Mr. Powers and Miss Blauvelt, assisted by Miss Mar- 
guerite Hall and Mr. Ben Davies, will give one of the most 
important concerts of the season from a social standpoint 
in Madison Square Garden Concert Hall Monday night, 
April 29, at 9 o’clock. ‘Tickets, which are placed at $2.50 
each, and the boxes at $30 each, are already well nigh sold 
out, and acrush of the representative New York social set 
will be the result. The program follows : 


RONG son dade opicevctantukarcksccochunsadoesdgseancrscedsied Henschel 
Miss Lillian Blauveilt, Mr. Francis Fischer Powers. 
Paria Bae CCIE Dov. ncs oe £5 658 k050 sk 0 ttadeeassbebnecwis Wagner 


Mr. Ben Davies. 

COR 60s oscnmkindsanateueuipapeanedcaess hls 

Chant d’une Jeune Fille...........cseseees- 
Miss Marguerite Hall. 

Die DO isa 6c vecnep cover dadatiwodectnseéeuceses ip kpoenenes ineese pha Ries 


TIES DET cicnvncnndee sont dbivecnddedaksabasesses Oslet 
Mr. Francis Fischer Powers 
Bis Ba CPARINGS a woos cecdccccsesivcccccevessveseens Leoncavallo 
Miss Lillian Blauvelt. 
bao Cask Fists TOM, 6 oiccdencscsvcsctcsccescedassasbnceéoses .Costa 
Miss Blauvelt, Miss Hall, Mr. Davies, Mr. Powers. 
Toractts (PAG) Kccccvccccccccsessstedevetovecssscovseresvecerocseud Gounod 


Miss Biauvelt, Mr. Davies, Mr. Powers. 
When Fairyland Was Young.... -+eeeeeeeArthur Somerville 
coveeevcosocscsccococcccsess ces My COSERGNGEL 


A June Song........++.. 
Miss Hall. 
Pee Ee RIVERS CANO). 60s vin ccsdcccegnese pov bsuninage yes uabdinnay Verdi 
Miss Blauveilt, Mr Davies. 
ees. Ot RIS CHINO). ctu cndcccdsccncdbavsedtaseicesacniaa Handel 
Pil Bie Finns BORE OE AGAOG oo icsscckcdcecedsnvescscetounsssosetd Clay 
DECREE CO DEO WIS DG IGM: os ckds dacnccvscdetdacsadsveses Old English 
Mr. Davies. 
Might Wynn Gt Baise sessed sicecdeteicincisctievsveces Goring-Thomas 
Miss Hall, Mr. Powers 
Kathionn Mavourneen. .oc.ccscccccscscocsccsosccssosssscccooes +eee- Trish 
Comin’ Tirougt the RYG.. .cscccccepeccscsccssconsaeceseesssevcceen scotch 
Miss Blauvelt. 
Bella Figlia Dell’ Amore (Rigoletto)........ccceccccececeeeeeeees Verdi 


Miss Blauvelt, Miss Hall, Mr. Davies, Mr. Powers. 

This concert will close Mr. Powers’ New York social sea- 
son. He is engaged for an important function in St. Louis, 
Mo., May 3 and 4, when he will sing for the Ladies’ Morn- 
ing Club. Mr. Powers returns to New York and sails for 
Europe about June 1 for the London season. While there 
he will sing at some of the best known drawing rooms, 
among them Mrs. Ronalds’, which is a famous centre for 
many well-known Americans. 


Musical Freebooters.—I. G. de Groot, president 
of the Netherland Opera Society, was decorated with the 
cross for Art and Science by the Grand Duke of Saxe- 
Meiningen. Asa promoter of German art Mr. Groot con- 
sidered it the right thing to give Humperdinck’s Hinsel 
and Gretel a home in Holland, but failed to acquaint the 
publisher or the composer of his intention or to ask for 
permission. It is true there is no copyright protection law 
between Germany and Holland, but there is an unwritten 
code which is understood by honorable people, and 
especially those that wear the order of knighthood. 














THE MUSIC 








Air De Ballet. ; 


THE ROMANCE OF A VIOLIN VIRTUOSO, 


By SHEILA. 





ERR ROSENTHAL was late, and as I sat half 
dozing, half dreaming in his fire lighted sanctum in 
the wintry twilight, awaiting his return, my eyes wandered 


speculatively about the little room, with its litter of music, 


rare instruments and souvenirs of a professional life, seek- 
ing some clew to the character and history of its strange 
owner, the ‘‘ wizard of the violin,” as he was termed by the 
musical world. 

And indeed a magic clung to the bow he wielded, a soul 
slept in the little wine red Amati to awaken at his call, and 
few could withstand the wondrous spell of his genius once 
under its dominion. 

Yet standing as he did in the full light of popular favor 
a world-renowned violin virtuoso at the height of his fame, 
in all that concerned his inner life or past career the Sphinx 
of the desert could not be more impenetrable. To me, in- 
deed, the poor boy violinist, unknown and unfriended, 
struggling to gain a footing in the ranks of the profession 
where he reigned as master and king, he had ever shown a 
kindness and generosity both touching and unaccountable. 
It may be that my youthful enthusiasm recalled the days 
of his own eager boyhood before fame singled him out as a 
shining mark among men, or that my innocent idolatry 
awakened a response in the heart of the great artist satiated 
with fulsome flattery and homage of fair women. At all 
events he repaid my ingenuous devotion in royal measure, 
taught me the secrets of his craft in hours snatched from a 
busy and overcrowded life, and ever turned to me the 
warm and genial side of a somewhat imposing personality. 
The leonine head of the mighty Beethoven that dominated 
a corner of his little room was not more impressive in its 
majesty than the personnel of my musician, with his bold 
and noble characteristics and grand German physique—a 
figure that held the eye and filled the mind with a sense of 
completeness and power, a rare union of soul and strength 
seldom granted to mortal man. 

Yet this man, who thrilled all hearts and disarmed all 
criticism by the might of his genius, whose public career 
was a series of uninterrupted triumphs and honors that 
would have turned the head of a lesser nature, this man 
seemed to stand alone in the world, even as the great mas- 
ter did, isolated from humanity in the midst of homage, 
unstirred by the passions that sway andrule mankind, un- 
fettered by asingle human tie. What might his history 
be—this man with his great generous heart and impres- 
sible artistic temperament, his imagination, ideality and 
weird music, eloquent of a thousand thoughts and feelings 
unknown to common mortals? What romance and adven- 
ture, happiness, heartbreak or despair lay hidden in that 
past which was to me as a sealed book? What would I not 
give to read one page torn from the record of his fiery 
youth, when his impulses were warm and unreasoning, his 
genius in its first freshness and flower, before time and 
bitter experience has disciplined him to the calm grandeur 
of some god ? 

As these thoughts rioted in my brain and gained color 
and credence from my excited fancy, something caught 
my eye in the glancing firelight, standing on a little 
bracket in the corner, something strangely incongruous in 
the midst of its bachelor surroundings. I roseto examine 
it with wakened curiosity. Only a tiny slipper of faded 
satin poised on a cushion of velvet; a slipper such as 
Cinderella might have worn, or a prince cherished for its 
dainty grace and suggestiveness. 

What has this fairy shoe, this pretty souvenir of some 
dancing girl, to do with my grave and lordly musician, my 
master, who has passed unscathed through brilliant salons 
and concert halls, and run the gauntlet of beautiful women 
so many years? Then, by an easy transition, my thoughts 
turned to Mlle. Seraphina, the reigning danseuse at the 
opera, and catching up my violin I played bits from the 
ballet to be given that night, till, losing all else in the 
swinging measure, I did not hear his entrance till he 
loomed up before me in the firelight. 

‘*So, my boy, you have not been dull in my absence, I'll 
venture to say. Lost in dreams of the fair Seraphina? So 
much for the ballet of to-day. Wait a moment, and I'll 
play you something.” 

And, dropping his heavy furs on the floor, he took the 
violin from my hands and, pacing up and down in the 
dusky glow, preluded for a moment, and then broke into a 
light, tripping measure, so dainty, ethereal and spirit-like 
that I caught my breath with delight, and the little room 
seemed flooded with the delicate grace of the elfin music. 

For a space the air thrilled with the delicious melody, 
then the violin dropped into a minor strain, a movement 
slow, undulating, indescribable in its mournful beauty and 
richness of coloring, a romance wafted from the soul of the 
violin. 

‘‘ That was in the days of my youth and the dancer,” he 
sighed. Ah, dancing is a lost art now! Mlle. Seraphina is 
but a painted doll beside the peerless grace and beauty of 
little Teresina, who reigned supreme here in this city thirty 
Yes—thirty years. I was but a boy then, 


years ago. 





a mere fiddler in the theatre orchestra, as you are to-day, 
Felix; an ambitious dreamer, unknowing of the future. 
Few now can recall even her name, I fancy, but to me she 
will live forever in her loveliness and imperishable charm.” 

He came nearer and, bending over with sudden move- 
ment, scanned my countenance with his glowing glance, as 
if to read my inmost thoughts; then, as if satisfied with 
the scrutiny, he patted my cheek caressingly, and sat down 
beside me in the firelight. 

‘*At your age, boy, the face is like an open book; at 
mine it might well baffle aconjurer. Felix, you are a boy 
after my own heart; not a word or question, a glimmer of 
curiosity. Yet you are only nineteen, but true as steel, I 
dare swear.” 

For a moment my cheek burned at recollection of the 
satin shoe, but I ventured no response. 

Could it be possible that my master, the man I loved and 
revered above all else in the world, was about to open his 
heart to me, take into his loyal confidence a mere stripling 
in the theatre orchestra, when great men and beautiful 
women had sued in vain for a word of favor? 

‘* Felix,” he said, musingly, ‘‘ something impels me to 
talk to-night. The train of recollection has been fired by 
your hand, and for once itshall have its way. I can speak 
to you as to a son, with the fullest assurance that you will 
never betray my confidence, break the frozen silence of 
thirty long years toa living soul. The music I have just 
played is alive with memories, memories dearer and sweeter 
than all the laurels and triumphs of my career.” 

For a moment he paused and played fitfully on the 
violin, while the reddening fire glowed on his noble, speak- 
ing face, shaggy mane and deep eyes kindling with rich 
memories of the past. 

‘Teresina was a dancer, Felix, and in those days danc- 
ing was a fine art, akin to poetry and music; a thing to 
kindle the imagination and dwell in the heart, not to allure 
the senses and set the blood afire. Only a little Italian 
girl, the child of Tuscan peasants, but trained to grace 
from earliest youth in the schools of Milan, and brought 
over here by some enterprising manager who scented a for- 
tune in her winsome youth. Yet nature had done for the 
girl what all the schools of the world could not impart— 
granted to her the warm speaking beauty of sunny Italy, 
the inborn impulse of grace and expression, the exquisite 
aroma of a fresh, artless youth. I have seen poets and 
dtvines, pitiless critics, sages and men of the world hushed 
to breathless silence or thrilled to wild exultation as they 
watched that whirling figure like a meteor in. its flight 
across the glare and glamour of the footlights. It was the 
very poetry of motion, embodied music, like a bird-song 
that floats down from a soaring lark at dawn. She seemed 
at times a thing scarce human, a sprite, an ariel fashioned 
of fire and flame, who could not be grasped by mortal 
hands. 

‘« She seemed to float on air like a puff of thistle-down, a 
gay winged butterfly, as she abandoned herself to the de- 
lirious music and ecstasy of the dance. 

‘* At that time she was the idol of the town, yet wielded 
her power with the innocent freedom of a petted child, un- 
touched by feeling or fear as a bird on the wing ; lived and 
breathed among painted scenes and artificial emotions, 
happy and fresh hearted, careless of the future and all it 
might hold of weal or woe. 

‘*A dazzling and a dangerous life for a girl of sixteen, 
exposed to the flattery and adoration of the jeunesse dorée 
of the city, the allurements and temptations of the idle prof- 
ligates, who nightly haunted the theatre for a glimpse of 
the bewitching girl. 

‘*And though she went on her careless way, laughing 
their protestations to scorn, one could not but foresee that 
one day she must yield to destiny like the weakest of her 
sisters. For the swift blood of Italy ran in her veins and 
spoke in each rare movement and vivid glance; the hot 
impulses of her race beat in her pulses and attuned her 
nature to love and romance. It needed no conjuror to tell 
that she was foredoomed to disaster when the moment 
came. 

‘‘In those days I was her fast friend. The boy fiddler 
in the orchestra, with his visions of future greatness, and 
the lovely young dancer who had bewitched the town, met 
on common ground when the glamour of the spectacle was 
over. 

‘* By some means I cajoled the old duenna who guarded 
her like a dragon to and from the theatre, gained access to 
her simple home and won her artless confidence. 

‘* She was but a child—little Teresina, with her wild rose 
skin, fairy-like form and dark, appealing eyes like those of 
some pet fawn, unconscious of guile or worldliness, despite 
the incense of admiration burned nightly before her shrine, 
the snares and pitfalls spread for her little feet. 

‘“We exchanged confidences, shared our hopes and 
dreams and daily trials in boy and girl fashion, smiled 
across the dazzling row of lights, as she swayed like a 
flower in the wind to the music of the violins. 

‘‘ Among the vast throng of her admirers, I was the only 
one who did not fill her ears with idle flattery, or sue for 
her love, and yet, I believe, the only one who cherished her 
as my heart’s ideal, and breathed no word to startle her 
youth or mar our friendship. 
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‘* What her rare belief and enthusiasm were at that time 
to the lonely, friendless boy, I can never tell; but she kept 
my ambition aflame, and gave steadfastness to the indomi- 
table purpose of my life. 

‘* Ah, those were happy days—wonderful nights—but by 
their very nature fleeting as the strains of some rare mel- 
ody. The hour came, and the man, the man who had 
power to rob her heart of its lightness, her youth of its 
first flower-like freshness and purity. 

‘Strange, one may pour out his heart’s blood at a girl’s 
feet, yet win no response ; and another comes along care- 
less, empty handed, and claims her love with a smile. Who 
shall solve the mystery ? 

‘I scented danger from the first moment I saw him in 
his box at the theatre ; an unfailing instinct gave me warn- 
ing as I watched his gaze riveted on her innocent grace 
and beauty throughout the dance; yet she, I think, was all 
unconscious of his presence. 

‘*Never mind his name; he was one of fortune’s favor- 
ites from the start; a man of wealth and social standing, 
handsome, haughty and invincible ; just returned from a 
prolonged Continental tour. 

‘‘From my theatre companions I gleaned many an item 
concerning his character and career, not greatly to his 
credit it seemed to me with my straitlaced notions of honor 
and manliness ; but I kept these unpopular sentiments hid- 
den in my own breast. 

‘*Each night he came to watch the girl in her famous 
dances and sat alone in his box, motionless and spellbound 
by her every smile and movement. 

‘*Then he brought her flowers as tokens of his regard, 
singled her out among all others by his devotion; and gos- 
sip with its thousand tongues set the rumor afloat through 
the length and breadth of the town. 

‘* They say the infatuation was a genuine one while it 
lasted ; but one and all, even the most credulous, knew it 
would have but one end. 

‘And Teresina? As well may the bird seek to escape 
the fowler’s snare or the charmed eye of the serpent, as 
that unconscious child the guile of this worldly man, who 
had never sought woman’s love in vain, and counted his 
conquests by thescore. Whether like Juliet she loved at 
first sight, I cannot say, but I do know that she fought 
bravely against it, and seemed to fear the inexplicable 
feeling that possessed her like a madness. 

‘* What the girl lived on those dazzling nights, when she 
danced before the excited multitude, and felt her heart beat 
hot and cold under the eyes that held her from the stage 
box, no tonguecan tell. Yet her beauty kindled anew under 
the glamor of this new emotion, but it was a beauty that 
made my heart ache. 

‘* I saw it all from my place in the orchestra, the impo- 
tent struggle against fate, then the transformation that 
came over her with the realization of love ; and in my heart 
Icursed the man who had wrought this change; yet I 
dared not speak. Dared not,didIsay? Yes. One night, 
driven to desperation by his triumphant bearing as he sat 
facing me in his box, I sought her out after the perform- 
ance, as she stood with her duenna, all cloaked for depart- 
ure, and insisted on walking home with them. 

‘* Of late she had avoided me, and I now taxed her with 
it warmly. 

‘** Don’t be foolish, Carlo,’ she said, hastily, ‘ Youknow 
that I have always favored you, but now I must be more 
prudent.’ 

‘*« Teresina, you speak of prudence, and yet allow a man 
of infamous reputation to court you openly in public, ac- 
cept his favors—’ 

‘** For shame, Carlo !’—hotly ; ‘ you have no right to 
speak to me in this way.’ 

‘** Teresina, I claim aright by the title of our past friend- 
ship. Listen to me one moment. You are a mere child 
in worldly knowledge. You are flattered by this man’s 
attention, as many a woman has been before you to her 
sorrow. You do not know the man.’ 

‘*But she would not listen. She pulled her hand from 
my arm, and her eyes were ablaze with passion in the star- 
lit night. 

‘** Not another word, Carlo, or I will never speak to you 
again. It is not like you, this stabbing in the dark ; it is 
mean—cowardly.’ 

‘«* Teresina, call me a coward, what you will; but take 
one word of advice from a true friend, who thinks but of 
your welfare.’ 

‘** Carlo, you are too late with your advice, as you call it.’ 

*** Too late!” I echoed. 

‘** Yes, for I love the man’ ; and at this open declaration 
a subtle change crept over voice and face, the passion died 
away, and her eyes were soft anddewy again. 

‘* Teresina’s anger was ever short-lived—a mere flash of 
heat lightning and all was over. She held out her little 
hand to me, saying gently : 

‘** Carlo mio, we musn’t quarrel, you know, of all people 
You can’t understand, and I couldn’t express 
Some day, Carlo, when you 


in the world. 
it; but oh, it’s wonderful. 
love—' 

‘* And here she paused speechless with emotion, her eyes 
shining like twin stars in the night. 

‘*When I loved! God knows how I controlled myself at 
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that moment, but the girl, lost in her own dreams, could 
not divine the anguish that clutched at my heart-strings, 
the longing that spoke in my glance 

‘* So the moment passed, and I knew that my doom was 
sealed no less than that of little Teresina. Too late, in- 
deed! Of what avail to speak when reason had taken its 
flight, and a mad infatuation ruled in its stead. As well 
seek to check the coming tide as influence a girl when 
awakened love is rising to its height. 

‘*One night a little later, owing to some mischance to my 
violin, | was detained behind the scenes for a while, and 
knowing that Teresina was not on at the time wandered 
about, hoping to get a word with her. Suddenly I came 
upon them unawares, he talking in eager, passionate to es, 
she listening with all her soul in her pure upraised face 
and imploring eyes, as if she drank in his words like nec- 
tar. 

‘*T could not hear a word—the pantomime alone was 
bard enough to endure at that moment—but when they 
drew nearer, unconscious of my presence, I dropped behind 
a scene, thinking in the half light they would pass me by. 
But no—they paused close at hand, and I was forced to 
listen to his honeyed accents, see the play of expression in 
the girl's lighted, ingenuous face, feel the flutter of her 
flowing scarf against my cheek where I lay speechless. 

‘*Listen to ##¢, my enchantress, and not to the tales 
idlers seek to pour in yourears. I have never loved before, 
I swear ; or if I yielded to passing fancies at the moment, 
they took no hold on my heart, where you have ruled alone 
You remember ?’ 


’ 


since first I saw you on that night. 

‘** Remember! Dio mio—shall I ever forget? 

‘** Heartless one, and do you speak of forgetfulness at 
this moment, the first we have had alone for a week?’ 

‘«* Listen, cara mio '—impetuously. ‘I care not for the 
past ; ‘tis of the future I speak. You are a man, and the 
world lies before you. I am only a poor little dancer, who 
by some happy chance or fatality have caught your fancy 
for the moment.’ 

‘** Teresina!’ he protested, ‘ what injustice ! 

‘** You love me now, it may be, but how will it-be a year 
hence? Others will share your roving fancy more beauti- 
fulthan J, but none who can love so well. Remember, 
carina, to me it means life or death. Be true to me, and I 
am yours against all the world. But if you doubt for one 
instant, let us part now, at once and forever.’ 

‘** The girl’s voice trembled, and I saw how she hung on 
his next words, an easy prey to his practiced deceit. 


‘*From the distant orchestra I could hear the sobbing 
voice of the ‘cello in the silence that followed her words, 
and to me it sounded like a sad note of warning. I cannot 
recall his next words, his protestations and vows of eternal 
fidelity ; to me they rang false; but I saw how the shadow 
vanished from her face as she listened, and knew that her 
fears were silenced for the time. 

‘‘The next moment he clasped a gleaming necklace 
about her snowy throat that clung and sparkled there a 
thing of beauty and priceless value—a necklace of diamonds, 

‘* *See, Teresina, here is a bauble for you to wear to- 
night. A princess might prize it, but could never shine 
resplendent as you will, my beauty.’ 

‘‘For a breath’s space her eyes dwelt lovingly on the 
glittering chain, then in a swift revulsion of feeling she 
tore it off and held it out to him, while her voice trembled 
with eagerness. 

‘Take it away. Iwill not haveit. I did not sell my 
heart's love ; I gave it to you fully and freely.’ 

‘* For a moment the man was bewildered. Doubtless the 
experience was a novel one to him. 

‘** Foolish girl, can you not take asimple gift in the spirit 
in which it was offered? I meant but to give you pleasure, 
Teresina, believe me.’ 

‘** You have given me pain. I will wear the flowers you 
sent, but with this necklace about my throat I could not 
face my audience to-night. Hush, someone is coming ; 
leave me.’ 

‘*He hastened in the opposite direction and left her 
alone. For a moment the girl stood pale and panting, 
her hand pressed to her heart and a world of conflicting 
emotions in her sweet, changing face, while I, a few feet 
away, holding my breath for fear of discovery, would have 
given my soul to aid her in this fiery ordeal, to protect her 
unguarded youth from the misfortunes that menaced, yet 
knowing well that one word of advice, one trace of sym- 
pathy, would open a chasm between us that friendship 
could never span. 

‘‘Only a moment she stood thus, motionless as a statue, 
but in that moment it seemed to me that the future with all 
its thrilling possibilities of joy, pain or peril passed in rapid 
review before her startled vision. Then, throwing her 
hands out with a reckless movement of acceptance and the 
fire of resolve in color and glance, she slipped away silently 
as a shadow and was lost to my longing sight. 

‘ Later on a laughing bacchante danced and sported with 
her companions on the lighted stage, swung and swayed 
to the whirling music, and enchanted thousands by the 
witchery of her youth. And a heavy-hearted boy in the 
orchestra drew strains from his violin whose mirth seemed 
a mockery in the face of his soul's sadness. 





‘*He had won in the ill-matched battle—a worldly wise 





man pitted against a girl, whose only armor was her inno- 
cence ; given in exchange for the first fresh love of that 
impetuous heart a jaded infatuation that soon burned itself 
out ; for toa man of that type the pleasures of possession 
are not those of pursuit. As the season waned, his interest 
—I will not call it love—waned also. He played with her 
awhile, exulted in her fresh, fascinating youth and winning 
ways, then his attention wandered in another direction. 
He wearied of her earnestness and unfailing devotion, 
regretted the entanglement, absented himself from the 
theatre a week at a time, planned a winter's trip to the 
West Indies, and at last, to the amazement of all, it was 
bruited abroad that he had engaged himself to an heiress, 
a girl of social standing, whose family would not brook 
indifference or neglect on the part of a suitor. 

‘‘He gave credence to the report by coming to the 
theatre that night and occupying a box with his fair ina- 
morata; a haughty blonde, ablaze with diamonds and 
claiming his undivided attention throughout the perform- 
ance. There they sat, calmly serene, in the self-same box 
that had witnessed each phase of the romance enacted be- 
tween him and the poor little dancer now dethroned and 
forgotten. Whether the man came through sheer bravado 
or by compulsion I cannot say ; but I know that asI looked 
upon his false face from my seat among the violins, the 
smoldering fire in my heart blazed anew, and I planned a 
summary vengeance on the traitor. For to me little Tere- 
sina was sacred as a sister might have been; never a beau- 
tiful dancer to be pursued and hunted down. Her very 
innocence appealed to all that was chivalrous and honor- 
able in man, and should have been her safeguard. I would 
have laid down life itself in her service, And I alone of 
all the curious and admiring throng that had watched her 
during these trying winter months, the brief season of her 
love, triumph and pitiful downfall—I alone could read be- 
tween the lines, see the cruel awakening to this dream of 
love, what the girl lived, suffered and endured, as night by 
night she hoped and despaired by turns, yet bravely faced 
her audience and danced to their enchantment, 

‘*And now the end had come, and what remained to 
Teresina but despair in her blighted love? what to me but 
vengence sharp and sudden ? 

‘‘ Bnt for the strange turn of events I might never have 
lived to develop my powers or win fame as a violinist. I 
shall never forget that night. It is branded on my memory 
in characters of fire. None who were then present can 
quite outlive the recollection, I think, and even the false 
heart of that traitor must have been wrung by remorse at 
the tragical ending of the brief romance. 

‘Teresina was transcendently beautiful, transformed by 
her passion and pain into something so dazzling, I scarce 
breathed as I looked upon her. She shone like a star on 
the excited multitude, danced as one inspired. The whole 
house rose toher. Yet in that speaking face I could read 
it all—the despair that dwelt in her heart, the mad resolve 
to hold out till the end of the brilliant spectacle. 

“She gave us a new dance that night. I cannot recall 
its name now, but it will live in my heart and memory for- 
ever. It was a Spanish dance, and began with a lovely 
rocking melody, dreamy and rhythmical as summer 
waves lapsing on some southern shore, yet haunted even 
by an undercurrent of infinite sadness and pathos. Then the 
music changed and accelerated, grew momentarily more 
intense and impetuous, till it rose to a mad, whirling move- 
ment of frenzied passion, something akin to the wildest 
Saltarello mind ever conceived, 

‘* | remember that Teresina looked like a Spanish gypsy 
girl, with her vivid, glowing beauty heightened by the 
glittering coins in her dusky hair, the flaming tints of her 
broidered velvet jacket and silken skirt, and swung a gayly 
beribboned tambourine in her hand. 

‘*How it happened I never knew. One moment she 
floated above, a radiant vision, smiling and appealing to us 
with her lovely arms, the next a cry of horror broke from 
all ; a smell of smoke; and, like a madman, I sprang over 
the footlights and caught her in my arms—she was all 
ablaze. 

‘*No more—I cannot speak of that night ; even now I can 
hardly think of it with calmness. All that could be done I 
did, but it was too late ; she lingered but a few hours and 
then left me desolate.” 

The master paused and buried his face in his hands, and 
I had not the courage to break the deep silence that fol- 
lowed his words. But at last he lifted his head and re- 
sumed in a low tone: ‘‘ From that day all was changed 
forme. I abandoned my profession and compatriots, lost 
all heart or ambition fora career; I wandered far away, 
and the next few years were as good as lost. But one day 
music claimed me again with imperious power. I took out 
my little violin for the first time since that fatal night, and 
all my soul awoke in me as it responded to my longing 
touch. I must have played for hours and lived cycles of 
emotion in that space, but I knew that never again could 
I close my heart to this appeal or pause in my career. 

‘*Music—heavenly maid—took the lonely wanderer by 
the hand and offered sweetest solace, inspired him once 
more with the dreams and lofty ideals of earliest youth. 
To music I consecrated my life, and she has repaid me in 
fullest measure. And yet, my boy,I hope that you may 








never be forced to learn her rare secrets through such heart 
sickness anddespair. It may be that the world has profited 
by my pain, and that my genius could only reach its highest 
development and fullest expression through suffering. And 
yet some natures bloom best in the sunshine ; and may this 
happier fate be granted to you, my Felix, as it was to yout 
illustrious predecessor.” 

A city clock struck somewhere in the distance, chiming 
through the frosty air, and arrested his attention. He 
sprang to his feet. 

‘* Bless my soul, Felix ! at this moment the orchestra is 
beginning to play, while you sit here with me reliving the 
memories of thirty years ago. Here is your violin, boy ; 
make haste! A strange lesson I’ve taught youto-day. Auf 
wiedersehen.” 

And giving my hand a hearty grasp at parting, he hur- 
ried me from the house, and I ran blindly to the theatre, 
feeling like one lost in some strange dream.— Boston Home 
Journal. 


To Whom are the Oracles Committed ? 
NEw YorK CITY, April 6, 1895. 
Editors The Musical Courter : 
OSTON for a good many years has not been at 
all uncertain in replying to the question which heads 
this letter. And we children of this frivolous little town of 
New York have with graciousness and contentedness 
acceded that ‘‘ Boston is the source of all knowledge!” so 
long as she does not attempt to educate us after the same 
pattern. 

It does therefore strike me as unseemly, to say the least, 
that the people of Boston can allow themselves to be rep- 
resented by one of their leading journals in the tone of 
burlesque levity and unappreciativeness of the beautiful 
that the article in the 7ranscript, on the first giving last 
week there of Tristan and Isolde, displays. We make all 
due allowances for there not having been sufficiently long 
time yet, in Boston, a Wagner society to educate fully the 
Transcript’s critic. But that any man or woman should 
be permitted to voice the people of that city in the follow- 
ing musical opinions of Tristan and Isolde seems in- 
credible. I quote: 

This work on the wholeisthe most tiresome, the most uninteresting, 
of Wagner’s dramas. All that is really charming is the prelude to 
the opera and the Liebestod. The prevailing characteristic of the 
opera is noise. It is exquisitely noisy in the orchestra. There is 
very little tenderness even in the love scenes. For the most part 
every body shouts at every body else. 

Then follows an account in minstrel style of the awaken- 
ing and profession of 7rzstan's and /solde's love; Tris- 
fan's kiss after the potion has been taken and worked its 
spell in them, and the love scene in the garden. The 
critic’s deepest spleen and sense of humor here seem 
aroused, and because the expression and pledges of love 
are given in stage pitch of voice with other things ac- 
cording. 

Surely Boston must have imported from the garden of 
Eden this mind, that is so unwonted to the realistic re- 
quirements through all time on the lyric and dramatic 
stage! The climax to this description of the divine and 
the beautiful as Boston sees it is in these words : 


Nothing in any Italian opera can be readily recalled as silly as this. 
The most absurd Italian of all our Italian operas has no such ab- 
surdity as this, 


In contrast tothe above, may I quote from a personal 
letter written the day following our opening night this 
year of German opera, when Tristan and Isolde was given? 

It is the opinion of one of our prominent physicians, who 
had not had time in his professional life to decide if he 
were a Wagnerite or an Italian, but who has heard all 
singers ef both schools, from before the days of our own 
Mrs. Carey-Raymond, down through 1895, but who had 
never till Mr. Damrosch's great achievement heard Tristan 
and Isolde. Voila! 

‘* The opera last night was superb. Of course the sing- 
ing was below the level of the late Italian company. Act 
I. was on the plane of a Greek play ; CZdipus, or other, 
with a lot of narration, and little acting of the plot; only 
the outward and visible form of the inward mental actions, 
which of course is the lawful stage mirror of nature. But 
it was like a long set of speeches which your judgment 
commends, but which wearies the weak flesh! I felt all 
the time that I was at fault, that I was not as enthusiastic 
as the general ! . 

‘ Act II. was simply perfection; worth waiting for. I 
cannot conceive a more delicious love poem from first to 
last ; in conception of poet, composer, actors, singers and 
the flood of accompanying orchestration. I cannot see how 
anything higher could be reached. I would goevery night 
in the week and think! should comprehend it fully when I 
reached my daily attendance at about three score and ten.” 

Then follows critical opinion of singers and setting, &c. 

‘*] cannot remember that any performance of any sort, 
lyric or literary, gave me the sense of pleasure as that 
second act of Tristan and Isolde ; the picture, the vocal 
music, the orchestral] flood like an atmosphere to it all. 
Of course, there are many incongruities in Tristan and 
Isolde, but. in what stage representation of life are there 
none such? I think the second act should be listened to on 
one’s knees, and feeling in this way one is hypnotized to 
all incongruities.” 

And this is the opinion of a busy physician (and not of a 
mad Wagnerite!) on hearing Tristan and Isolde for the 
first time, and not with ourimmortal Lehmann ! 

Would it not be well for our Boston friends to let our be- 
nighted New York relatives know if the 7ranscrift critic 
voices them ? INNOMINATO, 
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GERMAN HEADQUARTERS OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, t 


BERLIN, W., LINKSTRASSE 17, March 27, 1895. 

N° less important a personage than Prof. Leo- 

pold Auer, of St. Petersburg, opened the daily round of 
last week’s musical proceedings. It would seem that this 
master musician, in quick appreciation of the fact of Berlin’s 
comparative neglect and partial lack of appreciation of 
Tschaikowsky, had set for himself the ardent task of in- 
augurating here a perfect Tschaikowsky cult. Anyhow, 
he has succeeded through his Tschaikowsky orchestral con- 
cert at the Philharmonie, about which I recently reported, 
and again through the Tschaikowsky chamber music even- 
ing at Bechstein Hall on Tuesday night of last week, in 
making for the great Russian composer a host of friends 
and admirers among the general musical public, and also 
in converting some of the most conservative critics of the 
3erlin press to the belief in Tschaikowsky, whom they had 
previously abjured. 

The soirée itself, which was multitudinously attended, 
proved of great attractiveness and interest. Leopold Auer 
performed with Prof. Carl Halir’s associates, Markees, 
Mueller and Dechert, the beautiful F major string quartet, 
op. 22, No. 2, and the lovable and far more simple string 
quartet in D major, op. 11. The performance of both works 
was excellent in ensemble, beauty and finish, Auer, of 
course, being the leading spirit and imbuing his collabora- 
tors with a verve and warmth which they do not always 
exhibit. 

Between the two string quartets that noble trio for piano, 
violin and ‘cello in A minor, op. 50. dedicated by Tschai- 
kowsky to the memory of a great artist (Nicolaus Rubinstein), 
was played in grand and really imposing fashion. Ferruc- 
cio B. Busoni, under whose hands the piano part was flow- 
ing forth with irresistible forcefulness, great clearness of 
of tone and lucidity of reading, was an equal partner of 
Auer, and greater praise than this I neither need nor can I 
bestow. It was wonderful, one of the best of chamber 
music reproductions I ever had the good fortune to hear. 

On the program the F major string quartet by mistake 
figured as a piano quartet, and this fact gave the critic of 
the Berliner Boersen-Courzer a chance not only to describe 
it as such, but also to further distinguish himself by giving 
an exact account of how Busoui played this alleged piano 
quartet, and of course the pianotrio. You see, my dear 
readers, these things do not happen o#/y in New York. 


* *& * 


On Wednesday night I was gently reminded of Zhe 
Raconteur’s allegorical fiction of the veteran pianist Bundel- 
cund, in my estimation one of the best pen pictures ever 
drawn from the fertile brain of our matchless Raconteur. 

In appearance Mr. Joseph Wieniawski, who on that 
evening gave a second and last concert with orchestra at 
the Concerthaus, was not quite the real Bundelcund, for 
though his hair is iron gray, he has not the long flowing 
locks and white beard of that venerable personage, nor 
yet had he to be supported by two of his great grand- 
children, but he, looking most dapper, walked upon the 
platform quite briskly and put on all the virtuoso airs 
which were in vogue some thirty or more years ago, such 
as rubbing his hands gleefully, wiping the piano keys and 
a rather reddish nose with one and the same handkerchief 
and pulling down his vest and his wristbands. All these, 


of course, are external matters and have ooiien to do with 
Joseph Wieniawski the artist. His Bundelcundism, as 
such, became apparent as soon as he began to play the 
nowadays somewhat antiquated Beethoven third piano con- 
certo in C minor. I would bet that Joseph Poznanski, in 
New York, would play this work, not to mention the 
Chopin and Liszt numbers, better unprepared than Joseph 
Wieniawski did in concert trim. I would have smiled at 
the antiquated style and mannerisms and would have for- 
given the careful slowness of the tempi, but the senility 
of the whole playing, the stupidity and general lack of 
musical conception, were too much for me. And then you 
ought to have heard and seen the Chopin F sharp major 
impromptu and the G minor-ballad. It would have been 
funny if it had not been so painful. And to crown all, the 
Liszt Hungarian fantasy in funeral march tempo and all 
the time lagging behind the very, very bad Meyder orches- 
tra, which, under Prof. Robert Radecke’s likewise senile 
direction, was if possible even worse than under the usual 
conductor of the Concerthaus orchestral concerts. 

Miss Helen Jordan, an alto, who was not in good voice, 
sang two conventional Lieder by the concert giver. Then 
Joseph Wieniawski appeared as composer pianist with a G 
sharp minor polonaise and his second Valse de Concert in 
E major, as well as another waltz in the melancholy key of 
E flat minor, which he gave as anencore. I imagine that 
Pixis and some of the already forgotten hangers on of Liszt 
and Chopin during the glorious Paris period must have 
composed and played like that. It was not uninteresting, 
but it sounded antediluvian. 

The last number of the program was a newly finished 
symphony in D major by Wieniawski conducted by the 
composer. In the outrageously bad performance you could 
of course not hear what the thing really was like, but it 
sounded to me like a Kalliwoda symphony turned inside 
out and the contents rehashed into mince meat. 

At the close of this concert, which I stood from the be- 
ginning to the end, I comprehended well why Henry 
Wieniawski, the violinist and composer, though dead in 
body is alive and unforgotten in memory, while Joseph 
Bundelcund Wieniawski, as pianist and composer, though 
alive in the flesh will soon be dead and forgotten and out 
of memory. aes 


Thursday evening was a very busy one. First, I heard 
a portion of the ‘‘commencement exercises” of the Stern 
Conservatory. They consisted of a very interesting col- 
lection of solo performances, vocal and instrumental, by 
some of the advanced pupils of the conservatory, assisted 
by the Philharmonic orchestra. The Singakademie was 
crowded with friends and relatives of the young perform- 
ers, and of course great enthusiasm, as usual on such occa- 
sions, prevailed. I must say, however, that from what I 
heard it was decidely deserved on this occasion, and the 
old renowned musical institution is doing some excellent 
work in turning out good pupils. Prof. Gustav Hollaender, 
the new director of the Stern Conservatory, and Professor 
Gernsheim conducted. In order to give you an idea of 
what was done on this occasion, I herewith reprint the pro- 


gram in full : 
Salve Regina, ftir Sopran-Solo, Frauenchor und Or- 

GE sk conccdeccdgcccctccasocsecescaseccecsesgegecuseeces Fr. Gersheim 
Sopran-Solo, Fraulein Marie Wagner aus Grébzig in Anhalt. 
(Gesangklasse der Frau Prof. Selma Nicklass-Kempner.) 

(Chorklasse des Herrn J. Graefen, Director des Kgl. Opernchores.) 
Klavierconcert, F-moll......ccccsesescscccecsesceneesenceeens J. S. Bach 
Friulein Margarethe Rusch aus Breslau. 
(Klavierklasse des Herrn Prof. Heinrich Ehrlich.) 

Arie aus Achileus (Contralto).........ccceseeeeeereeenecceces Max Bruch 
Fraulein Martha Schereschewsky. 

(Gesangklasse des Herrn Adolf Schulze.) 
Wretemoomoest, Der, E. BeiGicvcccus ostcae coctsvctsoscuces N. Paganini 
Herr Hugo Hundt aus Miihlheim a. d. Ruhr. 
(Violinklasse des Herrn Florian Zajic.) 
Miamwiqncampett; GOOG i iia vive svcccccscteddsddincdseeies F. Mendelssohn 
Fraulein Gertrud Meyer aus Berlin. 

(Klavierklasse des Herrn Prof. Heinrich Ehrlich:) 

Asie O00 THUS. occccccccsccccccccccccecocescccccces covccece W. A. Mozart 
Fraulein Frieda Gossels aus Berlin. 

(Gesangklasse der Frau Prof. Selma Nicklass-Kempner.) 
Klavierconcert, F-moll, I. Satz.... ....c.0.0+ cscccscecceees Fr. Chopin 


Herr J. Schénberger aus Potsdam. 
(Klavierklasse des Herrn Felix Dreyschock.) 





il 


Arie aus der Oper Die JUdin...,.....06:ceccccevecceeveccevees L. Halevy 
Fraulein Meta Meyer aus Berlin. 
(Gesangklasse der Frau Prof. Selma Nicklass-Kempner.) 


OG TU COMIN da es din ccudcévendeseskdessnsds dhuus J. Schénberger 
(Compositionsklasse des Herrn Prof. Friedr. Gernsheim.) 
Klavierconcert, E-moll, II. und III. Satz.... .......0.ceeeee Fr, Chop:a 


Friulein Margarethe Fersenheim aus Berlin. 
(Klavierklasse des Herrn Friedr. Gernsheim.) 
Arieaus Elias *, Mendelssohn 





Herr Alexander Heinemann aus Berlin. 


(Gesangklasse des Herrn Adolf Schulze.) 
Violinconcert No. 2, D-moll, I. Satz.....ccccsccccccccceccocces M. Bruch 
Fraulein Margarethe Baginsky aus Berlin 
Violinklasse des Herrn Florian Zajic.) 
SPORE RR COR no snne4nciavassscnantotncssasenedeal Rich, Wagner 
Fraulein Kithe Holder-Egger aus Kén 
Miss Meta Meyer, Berlin. 
(Gesangklasse der Frau Prof. Selma Nicklass-Kempner.) 


igsberg. 


I also take occasion to subjoin the program of the second 
half of this public ‘‘ Priifung” of the Stern Conservatory 
pupils, which took place at Bechstein Hall on last Saturday 
evening, and which I could not attend because of the first 
performance of the newly mounted Rienzi, which was given 
at the Royal Opera House that same evening. 


Zwei Gesinge fiir Friuenchor, op. 25......0..000- «ceeee E. E. Taubert 
In die Nacht, die Sternenklare. 
Tanzlied im Mai 
(Chorklasse des Herrn J 
Variationen fiir Klavier. 
Fraulein Olga Knopp aus Liebau (R ussland.) 
Heinrich Ehrlich.) 


W. A. Mozart 


Opernchores. ) 
Fr. Chopin 


Graefen, Qirector des Kg! 


(Klavierklasse des Herrn Prof 
Arie aus Figaro’s Hochzeit : 
Fraulein Marie Wagner aus De 

(Gesangklasse der Frau Prof. Selma Nicklass-Kempner.) 


seeeeee 


2sSau, 





Dechamathod. ....csceccccccccccccccsoccesescésseccecescsvesses 
Fraulein Kathe Holder- rer aus Kénigsberg. 
Klasse des Herrn Hofschauspielers Link.) 
Solostticke ftir piano: 
Nocturne, B 
Impromptu, As-dur. 





y 11 > . 
moll... ..Fr. Chopin 






Frdulein Else Domnick aus Greifswald. 
(Klavierklasse des Herrn Prof. Friedr. Gernsheim.) 
Arie aus Mitrane, Ah, Rendimi Rossi 
Friulein Marie BI ank aus St 
(Gesanglasse des Herrn Adolf Sc hulze. ) 
Concert, C-moll, fiir zwei Klaviere mit / : 
P ccesedcodckdeccavaas ae 


3egleitung des Orchesters 
Herr Herbert Plonski aus Posen, Mr. Guy Wi 
luth (Amerika). 
Klavierklasse des Herrn C. L. 
aus der Oper Der Prophet.........cscccsessesceccees ( 
Friulein Else Schenk aus 2 zyenhain. 
(Gesangklasse der Frau Prof. Selma Nicklass-Kempner.) 
Sonate (1. Satz) ftir Piano und Violoncell............. Laura Danziger 
Fraulein Danziger aus Amerika, Herr Leo Schrattenholz. 
und Klavierklasse des Herrn Prof. Friedr. 
Gernsheim.) 
Concert fiir Violine, A-moll (1., II. Satz) 
n Anna Bauer aus s Brombe rg 
\orian Z ayic 


lliams aus Du- 


Arie x. Meyerbeer 








(Compositions 


..Hans Sitt 

Fraulei 

(Violinklasse des Herrn FI! 

Variationen und Scherzo ftir Piano ieee 
Friulein Kathe Wolf aus B Serli n. 
ierklasse des Herrn Prof. Heinrich | 
n beut die Flur aus Die Sch 


Fr. Schubert 


(Klav thrlich) 
Recitativ und Arie, Nu 
Fraulein Elisabeth Freischmidt aus Berlin. 


(Gesangklasse des Herrn Adolf Schulze.) 


ipfung..J. Haydon 


Declamation....cccsccccsccscccccccccccsvevesesrccccesseseesseeees 
Fraulein Frieda Gossels aus Berlin. 
(Klasse des Herrn Hofschauspielers Link.) 
Zwei Nachtstticke fiir piano...........cceccsccerevscees Rob. Schumann 
Fraulein Nanni Marasse aus Berlin. 


(Klavierklasse des Herrn A. Papendick). 
Zwei Lieder- 
Immer leiser wird mein Schlummer.. } ..Joh. Brahms 
Dort in den Weiden.............. he 
Fraulein Clara Hoepke aus Berlin 
(Gesangklasse des Herrn Adolf Schulze.) 
Gatabatie wa BUA ia ss 6icsiscsdccapiécvandsteeescaies ..J. M. Leclair 
(Violin laces les ‘Herrn Florian Zajic.) 





* & & 


The remainder of Thursday evening was rather an un- 
fortunate one, inasmuch as both Miss Else Pagenstecher, a 
vocalist, and Hjalmar von Damek, a violinist, who gave a 
joint concert at Bechstein Hall, were so dreadfully bad that 
one rather weak-nerved lady fell intoa fainting fit, which 
caused quite a commotion. 

From Bechstein Hall I fled to the Philharmonie, only to 
find that from the frying pan I had very nearly jumped into 


the fire. Not that Eugen Gura, the renowned ballad singer 
from Munich, is not a great artist, but unfortunately he 


had such an infernally bad cold that he was not at all him- 
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self and had to make several changes in the program. It 
was the first of three Lieder and ballad recitals which he is 
advertised to give, and as is always the case when this pop- 
ular artist sings here, the hall was well filled. The public, 
moreover, was as kind and enthusiastic as it was numerous, 
and did not let the artist feel or suffer for the disappoint- 
ment which it must have undergone through the changes 
in the program and the wheeziness of the singer. 

The Schubert Lieder and Loewe ballads had been sung 
by the time I reached the Philharmonie, and as special at- 
traction and novelty a group of four Lieder by Richard 
Strauss were on the tapis. They were, however, not forth- 
coming, and in their stead I heard a carefully sung and, as 
always with Gura, highly artistic reproduction of Schu- 
bert’s Prometheus and Loewe’s best known ballad, Edward. 
Prof. Heinrich Schwartz, from Munich, accompanied ad- 
mirably. 

* * @ 

Friday evening brought the penultimate concert of the 
series of ten symphony evenings by the Royal Orchestra. 
As usual the great auditorium of the opera house was com- 
pletely sold out. Weingartner’s program on this occasion 
was a somewhat heterogenous, albeit by no means an unin- 
teresting one. The first half was modern, the second half 
classical 

Saint-Saéns’ symphonic poem ‘‘ Phaéton” opened the 
You all know it so well that I need not lose 

The performance was a most brilliant one 
It was eclipsed, 


proceedings. 
a word over it. 
and elicited a veritable storm of applause. 
however, by the scene which followed the next number of 
the program. It consisted of an overture and entr’acte 
music from the opera Donna Diana, by Reznicek, a young 
Bohemian composer of great promise. The opera has 
lately been produced with more than usual 
Prague, where Weingartner happened to attend the pre- 
miére, and so fell in love with those two orchestral selec- 
tions that he brought the manuscript (the work is not yet 
printed) along and placed them on his symphony program, 
The choice was a very happy one, especially so far as the 
It is somewhat in the 


success at 


overture in D major is concerned. 
style of Smetana's Bartered Betrothed overture, as bright 
and fresh as a beautiful spring morning, full of pregnant 
ideas and orchestrated with a master hand. The Royal 
Orchestra played this brilliant novelty under Weingartner's 
dashing direction in so virtuoso-like fashion that the effect 
was irresistible. When the cyclone of applause broke 
loose Weingartner rushed off from the stage and brought 
on the scared but good looking dark (so far in every sense 
of the adjective) composer, who was present and bowed 
his thanks rather timidly, but evidently much pleased. 
The applause continued, and then Weingartner repeated 
the overture, after which the same scenes ensued, It was 
Against the overture the 
It consists 


a veritable and great success. 
little entr’'acte music is a trifle disappointing. 
in the main of two pretty but rather small and tame solo 
episodes for the violin and violoncello in A major, and can- 
not compare with the overture in either worth or effective- 
ness, Still it greatly pleased the audience, and another 
double recall for the composer was the result. 

After quiet had been restored Weingartner gave a su- 
perb and most finely worked out reading of Liszt’s sym- 
phonic poem Tasso. The lamento was tremendously som- 
bre and lugubrious, but the trivafo was a trifle too blatant 
forme. This is partly the fault of Liszt’s orchestration, 
which a great conductor should tone down, while Wein- 
gartner delights in most glaring effects. Well, he certain- 
ly carried the audience with him, and I can only state that 
before his triple recall I withdrew in silent and most de- 
cided minority. 

Somewhat regretfully I left the opera house without 
having heard the Mozart Magic Flute overture and Bee- 
thoven's A major symphony, which formed the second half 
of the program, in order to be present at the concert of the 


Cologne Male Chorus Singing Society. 
*s & 


The Rkenish Vocal Society is generally considered the 
best one among the many hundreds of German male 
choruses. ‘They are under the protectorate of H. M. Em- 
peror William II., and as they gave this concert for the 
benefit of the Emperor William Memorial Church, and as 
furthermore the entire German Court graced the occasion 
with their august presence, it cannot be wondered at that 
the vast hall of the Philharmonie was filled to its utmost 
capacity. 

Socially the affair was a great success ; financially this 
was likewise the case, inasmuch as a considerable sum was 
realized for the building fund of the said church, and artis- 
tically the concert was a real treat. Male chorus singing 
is highly enjoyable when it is done with such perfection of 
ensemble, nicety and attention to detail in dynamics and 
general expression as is practiced by the Cologne chorus 
under the graceful yet strong guidance of Concertmaster 
Joseph Schwartz. The selections they gave brought noth- 
ing that was new to me, except the choruses Deutschland’s 
Trost, by Heinrich Zoellner, the former conductor of the 
society, and Der Schonste Klang, by Joseph Schwartz, the 
present conductor. It goes without saying that all the 





the Emperor in person, and that encore demands were the 
order of the evening. 

Max Pauer, the excellent Cologne pianist, had come over 
with the society to play for the good cause, and he gave a 
powerful, polished and pleasing reading of the Weber Con- 
certstiick and of two smaller solo numbers by Liszt and 
Xaver Scharwenka. 

A special attraction of the evening was also Mrs. Lieban- 
Globig’s artistic singing of two groups of Lieder, among 
which the delightful Kinderlied by Hans Hermann and 
Carl Loewe’s gay ditty, Niemand hat's Gesche’n, took the au- 
dience by storm, and of course led to encore demands. A 
more charming delivery and clearer pronunciation than 
Mrs. Lieban’s I have rarely heard, and her soprano voice 
is as sympathetic as it is resonant and beautiful. 

Our Cologne guests will be heard in two more concerts 
for charitable purposes before they return to the Rhine 
laden with laurels, trophies and glory. 


*& & * 


The most important musical event of the week was the 
long delayed first performance of the newly staged and 
newly studied first grand opera by Richard Wagner, his 
Rienzi. It finally took place at the Royal Opera House on 
Saturday night after one more and last postponement from 
Thurday to Saturday, whereby hangs an almost tragi- 
comical tale. Incidentally I mentioned in my last week's 
budget the presence of Arthur Nikisch at the tinal rehearsal 
for Rienzi, and that he met there Cosima Wagner. The 
composer's wife had also attended the five hour rehearsal 
on the day previous, and it was intended that after these 
two final rehearsals, each of over five hours’ duration, 
Wednesday should be an off day for the artists concerned 
in the performance, which latter was to have taken place, 
as I said before, on Thursday night. Cosima had declared 
that she had come to Berlin only to attend the final re- 
hearsals and that she could not stay over for the Thursday 
performance, as for Friday early she had arranged a meet- 
ing at Bayreuth with her assistants and advisers for the 
next Bayreuth festival scheme. 

On Tuesday evening after the final Rienzi rehearsal she 
was the guest for dinner at Count Hochberg’s, and our gal- 
lant and hospitable intendant then said that he would not 
hear of his guest’s departure before the real performance 
had taken place. Cosima urged her inability to stay on 
account of the previous and to her very important meeting. 
Then Count Hochberg undertook to arrange the matter to 
everybody’s satisfaction, and began to telegraph to all 
parties concerned that the Bayreuth meeting would take 
place there on Friday afternoon, instead of, as originally 
agreed upon, Friday forenoon. This would give Cosima a 
chance to hear the performance, take the Berlin-Munich 
night express and be in her beloved Bayreuth by Friday, 
2:30 p.m. All seemed right and settled now and the news 
soon spread that Cosima would remain over and attend the 
performance. 

The opera house was sold out and though prices were 
raised originally they soon commanded a premium. But 
there was one day, one whole day yet, ere the night of the 
performance, and this was too much for Cosima to remain 
idle. Instead of going shopping in the capital of Germany, 
as some women folks undoubtedly would have done, she 
ordered another rehearsal for the soloists and on Wednes- 
day at 10 a. Mm. she had them all around her on the stage of 
the Royal Opera House. First she gave them a speech of 
an hour and a half of what they ought to do and what they 
should shun doing and then she went with each one over 
his part for a couple of hours or so. Poor Sylva, who had 
only recently risen from a sick bed and who wanted all his 
energy and voice for the trying night of the performance, 
looked glum, but did as he was bidden and sang—and on 
Thursday he was hoarse. The premiére had to be post- 
poned until Saturday—and, Cosima had to leave for Bay- 


reuth without having heard Rienzi except in rehearsals. 
So much for too much rehearsing ! 

The performance, however, justified the pains that had 
been taken with the resuscitated Rienzi, and if Richard 
Wagner could have witnessed it he would have been ex- 
tremely gratified and would have withdrawn his formerly 
justifiable reproach that Rienzi fluttered over the German 
operatic stages like a ‘‘ plucked chicken.” New feathers of 
the most brilliant and costly description, as well as of his- 
toric correctness, had been draped around his chicken ; the 
mise-en-scéne under Titzlaff’s experienced and tasteful 
hand was the most gorgeous and befitting which I have yet 
seen in Berlin, and the clippings of the wings and tail, 
which formerly had been indulged in (many of them sancti- 
fied by Wagner himself), had been allowed to grow anew. 
For the first time, instead of the customary sword dance in 
the second act, the pantomime originally written and in- 
tended by Wagner for this scene was given, and it was very 
beautiful as well as effective. It represents the tragic fate 
of Lucretia, the revenge of Co//atinus and Brutus upon 
Targuinius and the delivery of Rome from the bondage of 
tyranny. The music to this pantomime is among the most 
beautiful as well as characteristic in the whole work. 
Wagner wanted this pantomime represented on the stage 
by real dramatic artists and not by members of the ballet. 
It was at first intended to follow this instruction of the 
score, but later, with the consent of Cosima, the parts were 
after all taken by some of our coryphees, among whom our 
old friend Miss Urbanska as Lucretia acted not only in 
most graceful, but also in most convincing and dramatic 
fashion, thus certainly realizing Wagner's intentions, 
while the gentlemen, Winter (7arguznius), Zorn (Col/a- 
tinus) and Quaritsch (Aruéus), could not break themselves 
from their ballet manners of exaggerated gestures and 
were hard treading upon the thin line which separates the 
sublime from the ridiculous. 

For the first time also the third act, which has hitherto 
always been curtailed so that every particle of sense was 
knocked out of it, was now given in its completeness, em- 
bracing the people’s prayer while Rzenzz’s fight with the 
Nodilz is taking place behind the scene, the return of the 
victors, the bringing on upon a bier of the dead bedy of old 
Colonna and his son Adrzano’'s oath to revenge his father’s 
death. While this scene is going on in front, in the back of 
the stage the wounded and dead are being carried off the 
battle-field. This portion of the work is also musically 
among the strongest of Wagner’s earliest writings, and I 
maintain that, without having heard it and other resur- 
rected former clippings, no one can judge rightly of a work 
which, despite its strong Meyerbeerian and Spontini influ- 
ence and reminiscences, still shows to a marked degree 
already the claw of the young lion. 

In the last act Rzenzz’s prayer, which used to be cut also 

and which is decidedly the noblest musical thought in the 
entire opera, is given completely. The duet between 
Rienzi and Jrene, as well as the final and parting scene 
between /rene and her lover Adriano, have, according to 
logic, been put in their old place, and thus the work in its 
completeness, with a very few and unimportant cuts, is be- 
ing given here and consumes four hours and a half for 
its time of performance, just as does Die Gdétterdiim- 
merung. 
I want to say that the grand and extremely beautiful 
new scenery was painted by Professor Briickner, of Co- 
burg, and that the costumes were designed by Prof. O, von 
Heyden, of Berlin, 

Vocally and instrumentally the performance no less than 
decoratively showed the splendid forces of our Royal 
Opera House to the very best advantage. The greatest of 
praise belongs to Court Conductor Dr. Carl Muck, under 
whose baton the work was performed with a perfection of 
detail, with a rare smoothness, and at the same time with 
a power and energy, with a rhythmic and dynamic pre- 
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cision which are but very rarely attained with such masses 
and in so difficult concerted work. 

Next to Dr. Muck our great heroic tenor Sylva de- 
serves the lion’s share of praise, as he also did come in 
for the lion’s share of applause. From the first to the 
last note of this most trying of all tenor réles (I barely ex- 
cept 777stan and Guntram) he sang with full voice and with 
rare dramatic verve, intensity and veracity. His iron 
organ never failed him, as little as did his energy and ar- 
tistic fire. The most telling scene was, however, the prayer, 
which he gave witha feeling and sincerity which were 
simply overwhelming. 

Excellent also was Mrs. Ritter-Goetze as Adriano, and 
her grand aria in the third act was as strong as anything I 
ever heard from Marianne Brandt, while her voice was as 
sonorous and vibrant as that artist in her best years. 

Miss Hiedler was extremely sympathetic and musically 
flawless as /rene, but histrionically she did not quite come 
up to my ideal of Azenzz’s ‘* heroic” sister, 

Mrs. Herzog sang charmingly, as always, and looked so 
likewise in the part of the firstof the Messengers of Peace. 
Fraenkel, as Orsznz, and Stammer, as Steffano Colonna, 
were all that could be desired, and in fact all the minor 
roles, as wellas the difficult work for the chorus, were most 
adequately and satisfactorily sung. 

The audience was one of the largest and most representa- 
tive that could be gathered. In the royal box were, 
besides the Emperor, the Grand Duke of Bade and the 
Grand Duke, of Saxe-Weimar and their august ladies. The 
applause, to which the Emperor gave the signal, grew from 
act to act. Court Conductor Muck was called into the im- 
perial box, and after the performance His Majesty conveyed 
his royal satisfaction and thanks to all the artists concerned 
in the performance through the Royal Intendant, Count 
Hochberg. 

Henry Pierson, hitherto artistic secretary of the royal 
theatres, has been nominated by the Emperor director of 
the Royal Intendancy, an honor and promotion this trusty, 
intelligent and most highly cultured aide-de-camp of Count 
Hochberg richly deserves, 

**# 

The last musical event about which I have to report this 
week was last night’s third concert of the Stern Singing 
Society, which took place at the Philharmonie under Pro- 
fessor Gernsheim’s direction. 

The program brought as a novelty Humperdinck’s Die 
Wallfabrt nach Kevlaar, a setting of Heine’s ceiebrated 
poem for solo voices, chorus and orchestra. It was a bit of 
a disappointment in that it came hardly up to the great ex- 
pectations the public brought to a work of the now famous 
composer of Hansel and Gretel. But then it must not be 
forgotten that this is an earlier work and that the thematic 
material is of Humperdinck’s own invention, while most 
of that in his popular opera he took and found ready made 
in the musical folklore of the German nation.. Also do I 
believe that Humperdinck will never write another Hinsel 
and Gretel or anything like as beautiful. Still there are 
beauties also in Die Wallfahrt, and the striving after mu- 
sical characterization of the poor mother and her sick boy 
is very successful, the chorus work is well written, and the 
orchestration beautiful. The performance was a fair one 
as far as the Stern Chorus and the Philharmonic Orchestra 
were concerned. The tenor Pinks from Dresden was very 
good, but the mezzo soprano, Mrs. Ziemssen, was simply 
dreadful. I don’t see why Gernsheim should have selected 
her, considering that plenty of better singers could have 
been had here for the asking. 

Johannes Brahms’ grandest choral work, his German 
Requiem, formed the second portion of the program, 
which was attractive enough, albeit it attracted but a mode- 
rately sized audience. It was adequately performed on the 
part of the chorus and very finely as far as the soloists were 
concerned. They were Miss Dorothea Schmidt, a young 
lady witha brilliant high soprano voice, and the Hollandish 
baritone Messchaert, who is one of the very best concert 
singers I ever heard. 

* 2 # 

Emanuel Modér’s second symphony, dedicated to the 
memory of his great dead countryman, Kossuth, was per- 
formed with success at the last of Mr, Henschel’s London 
symphony concerts, and the Dazly Telegraph has this to 
say about the work : 

Mr. Moér takes very high ground indeed, and challenges criticism 


in its severe form by the very loftiness of his pretensions. For this 
is not only a symphony marked by fulness and elaboration, but also 
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one dedicated to a great man and a noble patriot. It is the com- 
poser’s tribute at the shrine of Kossuth—a tribute made fitting by its 
expression of the joys and sorrows, the sad recollections and glowing 
hopes of a nation which has struggled and suffered, but never de- 
spaired. The musician competent to such a work must be of no 
common order, and as, in our opinion, Mr. Moér has proved his 
ability, he now stands in a position higher and more honorable than 
before. Uponthat issue we congratulate him, the more because he 
has settled down among us, chosen an Englishwoman as his wife and 
made our land his second country, 

Hearing the new symphony, it is not at all difficult to guess the 
master whose spirit Mr. Moér has taken counsel, Beethoven, we 
venture to say, is the god of his idolatry. He works on the expanded 
symphonic model of that composer, to whose influence he submits 
not only in affairs of form but as regards spirit and expression. All 
the movements are marked by adignity and earnestness becoming 
the purpose to which the symphony is applied, while so careful is Mr. 
Moér not to abate those qualities that he keeps his themes free from 
the peculiarities of gypsy music, which would have lent themselves 
readily to “‘catchy’’ though cheap effects. Throughout the work, 
therefore, the composer impresses us with a sense of elevated pur- 
pose and of that deep sincerity which must be at the root of all 
worthy deeds. He thus gains our respect. For the reason just indi- 
cated, perhaps, the symphony is free from a “‘ program.’ It is, like 
Beethoven’s Eroica, an expression of feeling only, within the region 
proper to which it steadily abides. 

Little would be gained by stating here the varied emotions which 
have inspired the four movements. We have indicated them above, 
and, apart from the music, that suffices. More to the purpose is recog- 
nition of the thorough manner in which each section is treated; the gen- 
eral propriety of the strong or tender themes, all distinctly national in 
cast; the admirable manner in which certain Hungarian features are 
subdued to symphonic service, and the undoubtedly great resources, 
technical and imaginative, which alone could give every part of the 
elaborate composition the interest itJundoubtedly possesses. Need we 
say that such a work requires more than a single hearing for a trust- 
worthy idea of its true claims? and we must now await another oppor- 
tunity, retaining a strong impression of large powers and greater 
possibilities—an impression also of an achievement which at the 
worst is not far from high distinction. 


* & & 


Albert Niemann is seriously ill, but it is hoped that the 
veteran tenor’s grand constitution will allow him to soon 
pull through in good shape. 

* * & 

Court Conductor Dr. Edward Lassen, of Weimar, next 
month will celebrate his fiftieth anniversary as an ar- 
tist. Hemade his début in 1845 at a Brussels conserva- 
tory concert with the performance of Beethoven’s E flat 
piano concerto, It is intended to give at Weimar a com- 
memoration performance of Goethe’s Faust, with the music 
of Dr, Lassen, as was done at Weimar in the early seven- 
ties. After that Dr. Lassen, whose health is not of the 
best, will retire from his post as court conductor at Wei- 
mar, and his place is to be occupied by—Eugen d'‘Albert. 
The latter will begin his theatre kapellmeister activity next 
fall with the production of the opera Ingwelde, by Max 
Schilling, which Mottl brought out at Carlsruhe a few 
months ago. Mr. d’Albert’s Weimar contract is so stipu- 
lated that it allows him sufficient time for the continuation 
of his glorious career as a piano virtuoso. 

“2 *# # 


Such a thing wouldn’t be possible anywhere except at 
Stettin. There they gave the other day at the Stadt- 
theater in one evening the third act of Die Walkiire, fol- 
lowed by the operetta Der Obersteiger. And where was 
‘*the eternal fitness of things ”? 

#2 # 


Miss Minnie Behnne sends me from Kénigsburg, where 
she was very successful last winter, an excellent photograph 
of herself, and tells me that she is going to study this sum- 
mer at Paris with Viardot-Garcia, while for next fall she is 
engaged at the Breslau Stadttheater on a three years’ con- 
tract. Well and dene / 

* * # 

Among the pleasant and important callers at this office 
last week was Mrs. Dory Burmeister-Petersen, who shortly 
will play here in some aristocratic circles, who is at present 
in Dresden, where she may play before the King, and who 
early in May will perform before Bismarck at Friedrichs- 
ruh upon the superb parlor grand piano which Messrs. 
Steinway & Sons, with their well-known lavishness, sent to 
the Altreichskanzler on his eightieth birthday anniversary. 
The venerable octogenarian is said to have behaved very 
graciously and gallantly toward our Baltimore pianist on 
the occasion of her recent visit to the castle at Friedrichs- 
ruh. 

Another friend I met was Theodore Reichmann, who 
passed through Berlin on his way from Breslau to Vienna. 





The handsome and ever youthful baritone, who has had 
much success at Breslau, looked in fine trim and has grown 


shaplier and better looking than ever. He continues to 
break hearts, male as well as female ones. 

Then there was Miss Helen M. Baker, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., who returns home after having finished her studies 
here in.composition as well as in piano playing. She 
showed me two of her latest songs and played for me 
Mozart’s fantasia sonata in very promising style. 

Furthermore, there was Miss Mildred Marsh, from Cincin- 
nati, who next week will give a concert of her own at the 
Singakademie, and, finally, Miss Clara Mittschalk, a concert 
singer, who is looking for an engagement in the United 
States, which, for your sake, I hope she will #o¢ succeeding 


in finding. O. F. 
Personal and National Influence in 
Music. 

Moszkowski- had omitted the title from his 


F 
| famous Spanish Dances, and simply marked them op. 
12, they would be as readily classified by critics as though 
they were printed in yellow and red. As I have previously 
observed, they bring before me as truly as do a tale of Cer- 
vantes not only the dances, but the character, the scenery 
and the very atmosphere of the Spanish peninsula. A still 
higher accomplishment was that of Bizet in his opera Car- 
men, where every scene is draped with the Spanish colors. 
Yet Moszkowski is a Slav and Bizet was a Gallican. 

These instances show how strongly national characteris- 
tics may influence the composer even though he be altogether 
foreign to the land whose peculiarities he wishes to set forth 
in his music. 

Who can fail to recognize in the operas of Rossini, Doni- 
zetti, Bellini and Verdi the influences of Italian character? 
Even the music of Mozart is more Italian than Austrian, for 
he was sent to Italy as a student and his models were 
chiefly from that home of the arts. Mendelssohn also has 
borne evidence of Italian influences, not alone by his Italian 
Symphony, but in the Songs Without Words aad the Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream music. 

Among the national composers of Bohemia may be men- 
tioned Dvor4k and Smetana. While the characteristics of 
that diminutive country are not so well known in the New 
World, the fact remains that Bohemian life is very marked 
in its individuality, and the folk songs are easily recognized 
by musicians. 

Still more pronounced are the peculiarities of Hungarian 
music, especially the Magyar melodies. The czardas, a 
funereal movement, followed by a quick dance in syncopated 
rhythm, has no prototype among other national dances. 
Schubert, Liszt, Brahms and Berlioz have elaborated the 
the czardas in rhapsodies, symphonies and overtures. Schu- 
bert’s op. 54 is an excellent illustration. The syncopes of 
the czardas owe their origin to the peculiar syllabic ar- 
rangement and construction of the Hungarian language. 
(This idiosyncrasy is noticeable, though in a less marked 
degree, in the songs of Scotland and in the negro melodies 
of North America.) In addition to the odd rhythmic ar- 
rangement of the czardas and the marked contrast between 
the lassan and friska, the tonal construction is peculiar and 
the expression is extremely impatient, often wild and im- 
petuous. 

Higher states of civilization and social development have 
had a tendency to obliterate the more,prominent racial 
characteristics in Europe and Asia. Even a superficial 
observer will note the gradual disappearance of fantastical 
national costumes, not only in the Old World but in the 
New. The high class natives of Bombay purchase their 
wardrobes in London ; Turkish ladies appear in Parisian 
gowns, andin the United States we see Chinese, Indians 
and the natives of South America clad in the prosaic gar- 
ments of New York, Boston and Chicago. 

The result of this progressive evolution has been unifica- 
tion and centralization of thought, habit and aspiration. 
The common law, based upon the Ten Commandments, is of 
almost universal application. A few hours after Von 
Biilow breathed his last in the distant land of the Pharaohs 
the intelligence was flashed under three oceans and musi- 
cians everywhere knew of their loss. 

Even the isolated Chinese have their steel battle ships 
with all the modern paraphernalia of armor-piercing pro- 
— automatic —— electric search lights and 
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dynamite guns. This tendency toward international 
standards and the conventionalities of life has had its ef- 
fect upon music as upon costumes and habits. The result 
is that in France and Belgium, Switzerland, Holland, Ger- 
many, Great Britain and the United States composers are 
but slightly influenced by national traits or racial peculiari- 
ties. If we remark of the Germans that they are earnest, 
studious, well behaved, serious even in their humor, and 
withal somewhat ponderous in thought and action, the 
same may be said of our good cousins, the English, and to 
a considerable extent this is true of the Hollander. 

Paris is essentially a cosmopolitan city and the French 
They are extremely 

3ut these excellent 
qualities do not necessarily imply triviality. On the 
contrary, their poets and artists, statesmen and scientists 
are numbered among the immortals, while in matters of 
artistic fabrication, the perfection of detail and all that 


are called volatile and mercurial. 


artistic, witty, frugal and vivacious. 


relates to food preparation the French are pre-eminent. 
With regard to music we may very well leave to un- 
prejudiced judgment the works of Berlioz, Gounod, Saint- 
Saéns, Bizet and Massenet. If the score of Werther shows 
a highly wrought orchestral background it was a condition 
imposed by the text. But if a precedent must be estab- 
lished, then let-us be just and say that M. Massenet fol- 
lowed in the path indicated by his countryman Berlioz, not 
in that of Wagner. 

Though France and Germany possess their own racial 


and geographical peculiarities, these exert at the present 


time but a latent influence upon the composers of those 
nations. What is there in Max Bruch’s Fair Ellen that 
stamps it as the work of a Teuton? Or what indicates that 
Saint-Saéns’ Dance of Death was composed by a French- 
man ? 

Hiaadel was not materially influenced by his English 
surroundings, though for many years he was a subject of 
Great Britain. He compused good music, but it was 


neither English nor German. If a classification were nec- 
essary, I would say that the majority of his scores are 
Italian. 

In polyglot America the effect of nationality is still less 
perceptible in art works. Our cosmopolitanism has helped 
to make us what we are, and in time this amalgamation of 
racial peculiarities must result in a homogeneous musical 
The only 
original music that might be classified as belonging to the 


creation that will be essentially American. 
New World is to be found among the earlier compositions 
of Moreau Gottschalk. Born in the midst of slave scenes, 
his mother an exile from the land of her kindred, Got- 
schalk naturally imbibed the plaintive, melancholy and 
These 
influences became so deeply rooted in his young nature 


grotesque rhythms of the negro songs and dances. 


that his artistic course in the Paris Conservatory only 
served to give a more poetic expression to the original 
burden of hissong. Happily for the slave and for us those 
unequal conditions have passed away forever, and one of 
the few cherished memories of those darksome days is that 
they produced a Gottschalk. 

At the present time the strongest national influences 
operating upon music are those of Russia and Scandinavia. 
Rimski-Karsakow, Balikerew, Borodin and Tschaikowsky 
are essentially, even radically, Russian. It is not possible 
here to trace the causes and effects which operated so pow- 
erfully upon the new Muscovite school of music. It will be 
sufficient to mention the immortal symphonies of Tschai- 
kowsky. All nature weeps in pity of our woes; heaven 
smiles at our joys, and the most distant stars send their 
spirit messages of eternal fellowship and peace. 

Rubinstein is classed as Russo-German, but he cannot 
resist the all powerful influence of the mighty empire of 
the Czar. He is a wonderful melodist, and some of his 
most captivating themes are purely Oriental in the gorgeous- 
ness of their coloring. Witness the dispersing of the tribes 
from his Tower of Babel, the second subjectin his sonata 
for violin and piano, op. 13, and the wedding music from 
Feramors with its fascinating Asiatic sequence. 

In turning our attention to the music of Scandinavia we 
encounter a strange effect of the march of ages. Though 
Norway and Sweden are among the oldest of nations, rich 
in traditional lore and legendary romance, yet they have 
never been able to fairly claim a high class composer until 
after the middle of the nineteenth century. Gade, Kjerulf, 
Séderman, Svendsen, Grieg and Sinding belong to the 
present time. But they atone for the centuries of musical 
silence amidst their glacier-bound yokuls by saying some- 
thing which has hitherto remained unsaid. The midnight 
sun has at last melted away the icy barriers that stood be- 
tween mountain cave and sky and revealed to us a new 
world, rugged and cold, but sparkling with the coruscations 
of sun tipped diamonds and strangely fascinating in its 
weird abandon and healthy vigor. Among the composers 
of Scandinavia Grieg stands pre-eminent, Indeed he would 
be pre-eminent in any country. With the daring of a 
viking and the soul of a poet, Grieg has explored the 
heights and depths of Norseland. He has developed and 
poetized the crude folk songs, imparted an air of realism to 
the legends of Norns and Skalds, idealized the halling and 
revealed the secrets of Asgard, Jotunheim and Niffléheim. 
A more subtle influence and the main source of originality 











in music composition may be ascribed to the phenomena of 
personal existence and subjective idealism. This mys- 
terious causation which we term personality is a coales- 
cence of many independent agencies: Physical and mental 
constitution, geographical situation, poetry, art, religious 
belief, political revolution, social environment and habit of 
thought all tend toward the forming of a character which 
impresses its image upon the music of a creative artist. To 
this class belong the works of Palestrina, Bach, Mozart, 
Cherubini, Beethoven, Schubert, Berlioz, Chopin, Schu- 
mann, Wagner, Raff, Jensen, Heinrich Hofmann, Gounod, 
Saint-Saéns, Goldmark, Massenet, Rubinstein, Tschai- 
kowsky and Grieg. Withregard toSchumann, Rubinstein, 
Tschaikowsky, Grieg and perhaps other composers a dual 
capacity should be noted. While in these cases certain na- 
tional agencies undoubtedly acted powerfully, yet the per- 
sonality is so strongly marked as to make this the pre- 
dominant quality in their music, independent of mere out- 
ward manifestation. 

The music of Beethoven belongs to no nationality (he 
was not in strict designation a German), but owes its 
beauty and power to broader influences than those of 
geographical limits and racial prejudices. He sang not 
only of love and hope and faith, strife and sorrow, but of 
the universal brotherhood of mankind; not only of storm 
and sunshine and bountiful nature, but of the mysteries of 
Beyond and the circle of Eternity. Every blossoming bud 
and tree, every cascade and bird song, charmed and im- 
pressed his sensitive soul. The words of Shakespeare, 
Goethe, Schiller and Lamartine contributed to his inspira- 
tion, and the spirit of the French Revolution fired bis soul 
to battle for freedom and equality. He saw through his 
tears the portals of a bright Elysium, and he left us the 
transcript of his visions. 

Comparatively few of his compositions betray evidences 
of local color or national peculiarity, but from the first 
sonata in F minor to the Choral Symphony and the last 
quartets we recognize the influence of a powerful person- 
ality which we call Beethoven. 

Bach and Mozart, Chopin, Gounod, Hofmann, Rubin- 
stein and Tschaikowsky likewise sought to express the es- 
sence of inner self and comparatively little of outward 
seeming. What they thought and what they felt is im- 
pressed upon their music; what the world believed and 
how it comported itself must be gleaned from other sources. 

A. J. Goopricu. 








The Break: A New Discovery. 
Paper No. z. 
In ANSweR TO Mr. BELARI. 


S it possible that Mr. Belari relies upon one of 
| Fournié’s acoustic as well as physiological errors to 
establish his position? The writer can hardly credit it and 
has been treated to a genuine surprise. Briefly, the French 
author claimed that the slight change of angle, above and 
below the break, which the nearly horizontal bands make 
with the nearly perpendicular walls of the larnyx was the 
cause of all those phenomena which are observed when 
‘‘woman passes from the chest voice to the mixed voice.” 
Is it possible that my courteous opponent is so very far be- 
hind these acoustic times as to believe, with Fournié, that 
‘the vibratory motion of the air inclosed in that tube [the 
trachea]” has anything whatever to do with the chest voice 
or mixed voice or the falsetto voice? Such, indeed, was 
the prevailing belief among vocal writers of Fournié’s era 
—such is still the mistaken faith of many who now place 
themselves before us. 

But present day acousticians have proved beyond cavil 
that the column of air in any tube can be decidedly affected 
only by that vibrating chord, string, band or membranous 
reed with which its own pulsating note corresponds. No 
writer will deny that the pitch of a note is decided by the 
vocal chords, or bands; upon the height or depth of the 
tone the body of air in the trachea can have no influence. 
Upon its volume or quality it will have effect only upon one 
condition ; its column of air must, when set into longitudi- 
nal pulsation, produce a note of the same pitch as the vocal 
chords. 

Every one knows how far apart must be the holes of a 
penny whistle, a flute or a bassoon. To gain one single 
note higher, one major second, the pulsating tube must be 
lengthened about 1 inch, How many inches can the 
trachea be lengthened or shortened? Vo/ one single half- 
inch. Can a more towering absurdity overshadow us? The 
most ardent advocate of the movable larynx can hardly 
force it to rise and fall much more than an inch, and, as 
may easily be felt, the trachea moves with it. Yet at this 
day, despite Helmholtz, Taylor, Lord Rayleigh and our 
own Mayer and Conti, we again are told that this tiny and 
almost unchangeable tube, buried in the neck, can be 
stretched a foot or two to accommodate the vocal range ! 
The throats of Zarata and Chang combined would not 
evolve an augmented fourth of vocal delivery ! 

And Fournié told us thirty years ago—and Mr. Belari 
follows suit some years later—that this insignificant column 
of air in the trachea was so influential that a very slight 
change in the always nearly horizontal position of the vocal 





bands would cause ‘‘ all the phenomena between the female 
chest and medium tones (so called), including the ‘ break.’” 

As I suspected, this distinguished, justly distinguished, 
physiologist did not mention the break. His disciple sm/fers 
that ‘‘the break” was among the vocal phenomena. I 
thought so little of the change of angle, as described by 
Fournié, that I made no note of it, but I am glad that I can 
tell my readers again that my belief that no especial discus- 
sion of this ugly intrusion had ever been seriously made 
was quite correct. 

To Fournié must be given the credit of recognizing, fif- 
teen or twenty years after Merkel, that extrinsic muscles, 
those leading from the voice box (Adam's apple and bone 
above), must assist in tensing the vocal chords; that the 
intrinsic crico-thyrovd muscles, the office of which is with- 
out doubt the stretching of the vocal chords, were alone too 
feeble. They alone are confessedly too weak to lengthen 
and make tense the muscles which form the vocal bands. 

But I can assert, with the confidence of absolute proof, 
that he ascribed this function to muscles which have no 
such power. My own dissections of five necks and my 
observations of a dozen dissections made by others showed 
me that the s/erno-thyoid muscles extend downward from 
the larynx to the breast bone exactly along the hinge or 
joint which unites the two principal parts of the larynx 
(see Physiology of Artistic Singing, to be found at the 
Astor library ; also at the New York Medical Library, the 
second medical library in the United States). They can 
only pull the whole larynx down ; they cannot perform the 
office which this writer terms ‘ dascu/e,” (tilting) the two 
laryngeal parts with chord stretching effect 

From page 460 my notes copy the following remarkable 
passage, the only hint I now can recall of the tilting, chord- 
stretching effect of muscles which extend upward from the 
larynx to other bodily parts: ‘‘ La contraction des muscles 
extrinseques du larynx qui effectre ce mouvment (bascule) 
est tres appreciable par la saillie que presentent ces 
derniers sur le devant du con.” 

Here our renowned author declares his belief that 
muscles which make the larynx leap upward (saillie) do tilt 
(bascule) the thyroid cartilage upon the cricoid and thereby 
stretch the vocal chords, but (a confessional ‘‘ but’) he does 
not say which ones. This quotation gives the nearest ap- 
proach to the mere suspicion of one of the muscular efforts 
which cause the break, and that one an indefinite solitaire. 

Merkel states in his voluminous Anthropophonik (at the 
end of 1,000 pages he devoutly thanked the good Lord that 
there was life enough left in him to write another work) 
that the muscles which could aid in raising the larynx were 
three and one-half times as large in diameter as those which 
could take part in lowering it. But Merkel made a nearer 
guess than did the later Fournié by ascribing the office of 
tilting (bascule) not to impossible muscles, the s/erno- 
thyroid, but to muscles, the genzo-hyord, and others, which 
could, but, in artistic singing, should not, perform this 
office. Merkel did not known that they should not, because 
he did not recognize the office of the spine, not only to 
resonate the voice—as a tuning fork derives added reso- 
nance from wood, glass or metal—but also to aid in stretch- 
ing the vocal chords. 

Until these offices of the spine had been discovered the 
full cause of the break could not have been discovered. No 
one had hitherto even suspected that the muscles extending 
from the larger part of the larynx tothe soft palate (the pal- 
ato-pharyngei, assisted by those which extend from the 
soft palate to the cranium, levatores palati) were the prin- 
cipal agents in stretching the vocal chords; and the greater 
part of the teaching and writing of the world virtually dis- 
courages their action, for it advised an ‘‘ open throat,” sug- 
gesting most naturally to the pupil an expanding and rais- 
ing of the soft palate, which compelled the lower of these 
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two pairs of muscles to remain comparatively relaxed. 
This specimen of Fournié's exhibit was omitted. 

This single omission would wholly invalidate Fournié’s 
claim to have discovered the cause of “‘ the break ;” for one 
important condition which would allow the fault. to occur is 
the too feeble chord-stretching effort of these muscles. 
Nor did he know that the muscles extending from the hyoid 
bone to the chin were the guilty ones; interpolators to 
usurp the hereditary office of the palatal forces. 

Fournié and Mr. Belari saw a change in the glottis ; the 
latter, I suppose, saw it at the passage of a female voice 
from a note below to a note above the place of ‘‘ the break.” 
I gave to the laryngoscopic study of the throat several hours 
of every afternoon for an entire summer, with the able 
assistance of one of the most distinguished throat special- 
ists in the world, Dr. Clarence E. Rice. We made use of 
oxygen burning on lime, a most intense light—but what 
did we discover? 

We saw various movements made by the upper surface 
of the vocal chords and by the parts above them. But one 
might as well claim to have discovered why a glass was 
damaged because he saw the crack ; or one might as well 
say he knew just what fish dwelt in the sea because he had 
seen the tiny ripple made by a minncw. For not one of the 
extrinsic muscles which produce ‘‘the break” by their 
weak or obtrusive action comes within the field of the laryn- 
goscopic lens while the vocal bands are being examined. 

If the palm of the hand is placed on the chest and a scale 
is sung from the lowest note, as Mr. Belari suggests, there 
will certainly ‘‘ be felt an effect,” a jarring sensation. But 
Mr. Belari makes a grand mistake in assuming that it 1s 
‘* produced by the vibrations of the voice in the trachea and 
sternum,” 

In the trachea and sternum! This single expression 
lets in a flood of disillusioning light upon Mr. Belari’'s 
physiolog‘c lore! Vibrations in your sternum, in your 
breast bone? Es ist unméglich! I have been sitting here 
with my Tadella poised over this expectant page for full 
five minutes, cogitating a possible excuse for you. Is it a 
slip of the pen? Did you intend to write ‘‘ of] the sternum "’? 
No, for then it would read ‘‘ the vibrations of the voice of 
the sternum,” and would shut out the trachea, the vibra- 
tions zz which hollow tube furnish you and Fournié with 
your most clinching arguments. 

No, it must unavoidably be concluded that you believe 
that the breast bone is hollow like the really hollow wind- 
pipe. The ribs are attached to this bone ; do you consider 
them hollow as well? I might as well argue with a set of 
Scotch bagpipes at once if you really do believe that your 
upper frame is a sort of trellis work of musical tubes to be 
set into vocal vibration by the unslanted vocal ribbons. 
My Boston cellar copy of Fournié is, as you intimate, too 
mouldy to contain any such wonders as hollow s/ernz or 
breast bones! You yourself are the discoverer, not Four- 
nié—all this nonsense in perfectly good humored reply to 
your ‘‘ too mouldy ” bit of fun. 

But what of it? We all know that the jarring or tremu- 
lousness of the chest may be felt more strongly below than 
above ‘‘ the break” ; equally well is it known that the vocal 
vibrations are weaker above ; but what earthly or celestial 
relation do these facts bear to my discovery of the cause of 
the break? Let me grant alithat you desire ; that your 
sternum is as hollow as-a Hottentot blowgun; that the 
smothered vibrations of a 4 inch windpipe are destroyed by 
slanting chords and encouraged by horizontal ones—this 
is like giving you the queen at chess, a couple of kings at 
checkers, both the Pedros, or the two bowers and the joker 
in euchre, or the uncounted jack-pot at poker. Now tell 
me in your next writing what possible influence the absence 
or the distinct presence of the 4 inch waves of the tiny 
trachea could have upon the 4 foot waves of the issuing 
voice. One might as well try to drown a trombone with a 
penny whistle or burst the Mammoth Cave with a siphon ! 
Yet this belief was the full faith of Fournié, and appears to 
be still your own. 

Bearing in memory the too ‘‘ mouldy ” books, I will close 
by saying that when you see General Ito charging the 
Chinese with that Hottentot blowgun, or Bismarck parad- 
ing Berlin with a tomahawk and a necklace of dogs’ teeth, 
then, and not till then, will you see Mr. John Howard 
arguing with acoustic and physiologic notions long since de- 
funct and incinerated. Joun Howarp, 

821 West Fifty-ninth street, New York. 








A New Tenor.—The tenor Walter sang 7annhduser 
and Walter von Stolzing at Rostock. creating a furore. 
The artist, who had sung in Weimar, Prague, Strassburg 
and Breslau, is said to have a remarkable voice, combined 
with a great intelligence to interpret the intentions of the 
composers. 

Brunswick.—The annual meeting of the Allgemeine 
Deutsche Musikverein will take place this year in this town 
from June 12 to 16inclusive. The occasion is generally a 


meeting of musicians from all parts of the world, to whom 
important concert performances are to be offered on every 
one of the five days, the principal choral work contemplated 
being Berlioz’s Requiem. Among the artists whose active 
assistance is anticipated are Madame Lilli Lehmann, Pro- 
fessor Heermann, Eugen d’Albert and Paderewski, 
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BROOKLYN, April 15, 1895. 
HE two concerts of Scandinavian music given 
under direction of Mr. Carl Fiqué in the Brooklyn Insti- 
tute course at Association Hall last Wednesday afternoon 
and evening were very muchenjoyed. That kind of music 
is not so well known as it shouid be, though Grieg is doing 
agreat deal for it I have no doubt, and one hears a bit from 
Séderman, Kjerulf and the Lindblads now and again. The 
nationality in the music of those writers was obvious after 
hearing the songs and instrumental pieces of some of the 
lesser composers of the Peninsula, and more especially the 
folk songs of the Norse and Swedes. It is wild, but it is 
usually bright and happy. Grieg is a refinement upon it, 
but he saddens it. Must it always be that culture brings 
sadness? Is a bad liver the necessary sequence of the 
symphony, and are opera and nervous prostration to be as- 
sociated? And as to Grieg, does his music gain anything 
from the persistence of wrong notes? I don’t like sugar 
myself, but I don’t want my teeth forever put on edge by 
pickles, not even musical ones. It seems to meas if this 
genius, this Chopin of the North, who has bigger things, 
all by himself, sometimes in his cold corner of the world 
than Chopin had, put himself out to be ugly for fear he 
should be merely pretty. But his resolutions into harmony 
are strokes of genius, and we ought to forgive him, no 
doubt. 

Mr. Fiqué’s ladies’ chorus sang Grieg’s First Primrose 
and Solvjeg’s song, while Mr. Fiqué played On the Moun- 
tains and the Norwegian Bridal Procession, and Miss Dora 
Valesca Becker, violinist, with Mr. Fiqué at the piano, 
played sweetly and gracefully the long and once or twice 
monotonous sonata in F, op. 8. Other participants in the 
concerts were the Swedish Glee Club, which sings with all 
the enthusiasm and fire of the Germans, especially in the 
old songs of the Fatherland, and which was well drilled and 
directed by Mr. Arvid Akerlind ; Miss Nina Juel, soprano ; 
Mr. Paul Stegel, bass, who sang rather heavily; Miss 
Emmie Wilhelms, piano accompanist, and Mr. Abram Ray 
Tyler, organist. The other composers on the bills were 
Hallstrom, Sinding and Lange-Muller. The especial suc- 
cess of the concerts was made by the singing societies, the 
Swedish club being the most of a novelty. Its balance was 
not always quite true, and the basses are apt to out-sing the 
tenors, as those of nearly every singing society are inclined 
to do if they are not sharply watched. The next concert in 
the Institute course, in May, will be devoted to Slavic 
music. 

A friend called my attention the other day to the numer- 
osity of Emmas in music, which discovery, however, was 
made before him by Mr. Finck. But he likewise said that 
there were a great many Arthurs in the same trade. He 
thought it would be a great scheme and make a good deal 
of talk if the Emmas and Arthurs were to get up an opera 
company all by themselves. Emma Abbott, in some ways 
the greatest of them all, is dead, but we still have Emma 
Calvé, Emma Thursby, Emma Eames, Emma Albani, 
Emma Heckle, Emma Juch, Emma Materna, Emma 
Nevada and Emma Winant, and if we could get them to 
appear with Arthur Nikisch, Arthur Claassen, Arthur Sulli- 
van, Arthur Friedheim, Arthur Schmidt. Arthur Foote and 
Arthur Brown the team would be a strong one. 

I see the familiar face of George Simpson at many of the 
local concerts and notice it also on the streets. He has re- 
tired in good earnest, they tell me, though I believe he 
goes to his business in New York every day. He has lived 
in Brooklyn for many years, yet we have heard very little 
of him for the last fifteen. He uses his voice uncommonly 
well, when he uses it at all, and has always been extreme- 
ly careful of it. It is said that he has been prudent, and he 
does not have to sing now, which I have no doubt is a great 
comfort to him. A remarkably soft singer he was, very true 
and very extraordinary in his pronunciation. It would 
have stumped the ancient Henry to tell what he was sing- 
ing about sometimes, if you hadn’t a libretto. Another 
well-known artist, who lives on our side of the river, and 
who isseen on the streets every now and again, is Mr. John 
Clark, or, as he is called, Signor Brocolini, the original rep- 
resentative of the Pirate King in the Pirates of Penzance 
in this country. Mr.Clark is still a cheerful and tuneful 
gentleman, and at concerts and choir work he shows that 
his voice is just as good as ever. He possibly would be in 
opera now if it was not for a twist of rheumatism. Mr. 
Clark is one of the few singers who has a sense of humor. 

I remember when he was playing one of the Rodders in 
Fra Diavolo several years ago that he tickled the audience 
with an original bit of business. When Lord Alicash 











dropped a bank note he sidled over to it, flung his hat on 
it, then picked up the hat with the note inside. A fellow 
bandit had seen the capture, and he in turn roamed over to 
the finder with the muzzle of a pistol pointed at him from 
under his arm, and stood there aiming, but saying nothing. 
Mr. Clark sighed, looked regretfully at the pistol, more 
regretfully at the money, said nothing—for the other 
characters were on the stage—tore the note reluctantly in 
two and gave one half to the other thief, who went away 
satisfied. 

Another well-known local musician is Prof. Peter Ali, of 
several orchestras, and formerly, 1 believe, the solo cor- 
netist of the Brooklyn Tabernacle, that burned down last 
year. He is now doing solos in a restaurant at dinner 
time, and is advertised in large letters on the front of the 
building. .It is fame, but it is also hard times. And he is 
on duty for nearly eight hours a day. 

And speaking of local talent, Mr. Harry Rowe Shelley 
was in great form yesterday. It was Easter, and the 
musical services at the church were especially interesting 
and artistic. One reason that they were artistic seems to 
be that Mr. Shelley’s name was on about half of the bills. 
His Resurrection was sung in no less than fifteen churches, 
including the St. Luke’s German Lutheran, where it was 
given as Die Auferstehung. Mr. Shelley’s work led I 
Know That My Redeemer Liveth, which is one of the 
standbys of the day. 

On Easter night the Millard Club had a concert of the 
songs of the late Harry Kennedy, of this city, who wrote 
Me and Molly and the Baby, and Say Over the River, but 
not Good By, and other touching things. I was not there. 
I can imagine that a concert consisting entirely of the 
songs of Mr. Kennedy would have certain exhilarating 
qualities, but I just as good as know that there are some 
people who need exhilaration more than I do. Besides, 
you can take exhilaration so agreeably in concentrated form 
for fifteen cents or two for a quarter. 

The name of Kennedy reminds me that a Mlle. Lucie 
Kennedy has been lecturing on art and other stupendous 
themes in society here, and at the one that dealt with the 
renaissance last week there was music by Mme. Helene 
Maigille’s pupils, Miss Isabelle D. Carter and Miss Gilmer 
singing several things prettily. But once Mme. Maigille 
spelled her name Mrs., and arranged the vowels differ- 
ently. 

At a benefit in the Hanson Place Methodist Church on 
Thursday night there was piano playing by Mr. Edwin 
Cary, a mandolin quartet in several numbers and singing 
by Mme. Helen O'Donnell. 

Mr. Otto Wissner has got out a little Handbook of Musi- 
cians that he distributes from his Brooklyn warerooms. It is 
ahandy thing, but I regret to discover certain inaccuracies 
and omissions. In the column giving the year of birth, for 
example, several ladies of the operatic stage, and in several 
stages of celebrity, have neglected to give the dates of their 
arrivals on this planet. And while Mr. William James 
Henderson has got his name in clear type, with the year of 
his birth, 1875—no, I think it is 1855 when I come to look 
at it again—Mr. Krehbiel has not peeped. Will Mr. Kreh- 
biel now go up into the 7rzdune office and draw his breath 
very hard and look across at the tall roof of the 7zmes 
building and think and think? Plunket Greene is put down 
asa New Yorker. I thought he was an Irishman: And I 
am sure that Victor Herbert, who is named as an American, 
isa Turk. And Pauline l’Allemand is called a French 
comic opera singer. Dear, dear! This will not do. Is the 
National Opera Company so soon forgotten whenit is dead? 
And have Pauline’s neighbors in Syracuse repudiated the 
fair haired little dame whose father sold—well, some even 
say beer in that town, and who is certainly alleged to have 
been born there? And is the splendid Hastreiter, of that 
same opera company, not worthy of inclusion in the book ? 
She was American, too. Kentucky. They have Pauline 
Hall and Adelina Patti all right, and the age of the latter. 
But the age of Mr. Robert Thallon is not given. Who 
would have thought it, to look at him ? 

Mr. Paul Tidden, who is to play for us in a few days, 
has been wondering what todo with the great wreaths of 
laurel and other vegetables that-he won in Berlin, and paid 
duty on when he brought them back. I heard from a 
sharp nosed neighbor that a spicy and unusual fragrance 
emanates from his kitchen about the dinner hour, and she 
thinks that he is using some new kind of seasoning in his 
ragouts. 

Seidl will play for us once more on Saturday. ‘The 
Brooklyn Saengerbund will sing on the next night with 
Julie L. Wyman, Geraldine Morgan and Oscar Saenger as 
soloists, and to-morrow evening Mr. T. Merrill Austin will 
have his Oratorio Society in Association Hall. 
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Many Inventions. 

FRIEND in Washington sent me a few days 
ago a clipping from the Sar, of that city, which had 
been copied from the Philadelphia 77mes. The headlines 
over the extract read: ‘‘ Wealth to Poverty. A Once 
Gifted Songstress with Barely Enough. to Sustain Life,” 

and this was the opening paragraph : 
region given over to boarding houses near Fifteenth 
city of New York, there lives in a 


In that stony 


street and Third avenue, in the 


small hall room agray, withered woman whose gifts once made her 
famous. Her face is pallid and drawn, and around her sunken black 
eyes are dark circles. She speaks to no one, and only goes out in 
the evening to get a meal at some cheap restaurant on the East Side. 
And this woman is Mrs. Strakosch, née Clara Louise Kellogg. There 
is hardly a music loving Philadelphian who will fail to recall her. 


Now this was startling news tome. Mrs. Strakosch and 
I have been intimate friends for some twenty-five years, so 
you can imagine that such a statement as this gave me 
something of a shock as well asasurprise. I was partic- 
ularly surprised, as only on Sunday last I had lunched with 
her at her apartment in the Westmoreland, at Seventeenth 
street and Union square—a very good luncheon, too, for 
her cook is an admirable one, and I had not suspected the 
approaching change in her condition. It must have been a 
terribly sudden change, indeed, for while her dark-brown 
hair was not unmixed with gray, there were no signs of 
withering about her. In fact, I should have called her de- 
cidedly plump. Her face may have been pallid, for she 
never at any time had much color, but her eyes were not 
sunken, neither were there dark circles under them. 

She speaks to no one, says the paragraph, which is not very 
flattering to my vanity, for she talked a good deal to me, 
especially about opening her country house earlier than 
usual this spring, and promised me long drives behind her 
team of bays if I would pay her a longer visit than I usu- 
ally do, when the laurels begin to blossom. I remember 
now that she did say something about going out at night; 
she had bought seats to see Réjane (at $2.50 each), and it 
was for an evening performance, not a matinée. 

Of course after reading this statement I went at once to 
the Westmoreland to see what had caused so sudden a 
change, not only in Mrs. Strakosch’s personal appearance 
but in her financial condition as well, and to offer what 
small assistance I might to my old friend. The apartment 
looked just the same. There were the Turkish rugs on the 
floors, the costly paintings on the walls, the cabinets filled 
with silver gimcracks, the silk embroideries, the Venetian 
glass, the fine old furniture—nothing had happened to 
them, at least. 

The prima donna’s voice called me into the library, 
where, spread on lounge and chairs, were a lot of newly 
imported gowns she had just bought and wished me to ad- 


mire. She had not withered a bit—I never saw her looking 
better. I looked at her bright eyes, but could see no dark 
circles. She was in the best of spirits and seemed very 


pleased with her purchases. I could not understand it. 
There were no signs of poverty here, and yet the news- 
paper had been very explicit, and newspapers are so care- 
ful to be correct when making statements about people. 
I made some excuse to get into the music-room, and there, 
undetected, I drew the newspaper clipping from my pocket 
and read the closing paragraph : 


She now had an estate amounting to $500,000, and took good care ot 
it until 1841, when she met an Englishman named Durfee, a plausible 
fellow, who wanted to establish in England a big publishing house 
like Norman Munro & Co.’s, turn out the same class of literature, 
and Mrs. Strakosch put in $100,000. Her returns were 50 per cent., 
paid out of her money, as it was afterward discovered. About $400,- 
000 was obtained from her and then the smash came. There was 
still a moderate competency left, but this went into bucket shops and 


mining shares, and with this came the end. 

Now here was something like the truth at last. This 
statement had some foundation and here it is: At the time 
that Mr. O. M, Dunham bought out the American interest 
of Cassell & Co. of London, he organized a stock com- 
pany,and Mrs, Strakosch bought $2,500 worth of stock. 
For one or two years she got 10 per cent. interest. Then 
came the crash. Mr. Dunham fied and she was ‘‘ out” 





just the $2,500 she had put into the business. She did 
think of buying more stock when the company was reor- 
ganized, but decided that she had better not sell any of her 
railroad stocks and bonds at that time, as they were all 
paying a fair rate of interest. 

The ‘‘Englishman named Durfee” is probably the 
American named Dunham, and the $400,000 should be 
$2,500. No reporter would spoil a good story for such 
slight differences. I only wonder that while he was at it 
he did not make it just a little more picturesque by saying 
that the old crone sitting on the curbstone at Fourteenth 
street and Fourth avenue grinding her hurdy-gurdy with 
one hand and holding out a tin cup for pennies with the 
other was none other than the once famous prima donna, 
Clara Louise Kellogg.—/eannette L. Gilder in the Critic. 








Mr. David Bispham. 

N the opening, with Sir Arthur Sullivan’s 
0 Ivanhoe, of the Royal English Opera House, London, 
early in 1891, Mr. David Bispham was offered an engage- 
ment as Cedric the Saxon in that beautiful work, but his 
début was deferred until November of that year, when 
Messager’s charming Basoche was mounted ona scale of 
magnificence seldom before seen, even in London. In this 
opera he was given the part of the Duc de Longueville, 
and at rehearsals was owing, doubtless, to the knowledge 
of the management that he had never before appeared 
professionally on the stage—considered, he says, ‘‘ some- 
thing of a duffer!” Be that as it may, his earnest attention 
to his work gained for him the respect of his colleagues, 
and, when he appeared at the final dress rehearsal in full 
costume, carefully made up and minus the beard which he 
had previously worn, the transformation was so great that 
even he felt it; all amateurishness disappeared, and he 
seemed to be the character he was portraying; his sudden 
improvement met with warm approbation and on the ‘ first 
night” his work created the sensation of theevening. From 
that day he has been a force to be reckoned with in all 
matters operatic and musical. 

The London Times said of him: ‘‘ Of quite exceptional 
excellence was the impersonation of the Duke by Mr. 
David Bispham, whose fine baritone voice found capital 
opportunities in the three songs we have mentioned, all of 
which had to be repeated. Besides singing remarkably well, 
with great artistic intelligence and effect, he proved him- 
self a fine actor, both in the comic scenes of the first and 
second acts, and in the stronger dramatic passages of the 
third. The part and its exponent obtained almost the chief 
honors of the evening.” 

The Daily Chronicle said: ‘‘The audience were so 
pleased that at a quarter to twelve they encored a song 
given by Mr. Bispham, a baritone who to an excellent voice 
and dramatic style adds a knowledge of stage business 
that may qualify him for the highest regions of dramatic 
art. He made a great success, and comes before us a 
finished artist.” 

The Star said: ‘‘ The Duc de Longueville has three 
songs which are almost sufficient to make the fortune of an 
opera, especially as they are sung by Mr. Bispham, who, 
making his first stage appearance, showed capability of a 
very high order both as an actor and singer. It is difficult 
to find a flaw in his very clear and consistent study of a 
difficult part.” 

The Stage said: ‘‘ Mr, Bispham is a most valuable ad- 
dition to the English operatic stage ; he is able to act with 
intensity as well as with courtly ease, and his delivery of 
the baritone airs is of the highest order of excellence.” 

The Saturday Review said : ‘‘ Mr. Bispham’s Duke was 
made conspicuous by the ability with which it was played 
andsung. The temptation to buffoonery in the character 
was never for a moment indulged in, but it was played 
throughout in a spirit of genuine comedy.” 

Life said: ‘*‘ I wish I could praise this excellent artist in 
an adequate way; his rendering was simply perfect. His 


music, while of a comic character, is of a very complicated 
nature, and it takes a singer and actor of Mr. Bispham’s 
type to perform it well.” 

The Era said: ‘‘ Mr. Bispham has conceived the char- 
acter of the crafty Duke ina most artistic manner. The 
fine air She Loves Me was sung with such spirit and acted 
so brilliantly as to evoke the most cordial applause. The 
combination of picturesque acting with finished singing 
proved Mr. Bispham to be an artist in the best sense of the 
word.” 

The portrait of Mr, Bispham as the Due which we give 
upon the first page is by his compatriot and friend Mr. 
Hermann G. Herkomer, of Cleveland, Ohio, for some years 
past resident in London, where he is one of the most 
successful of portrait painters. 

Mr. Bispham’s advice is very frequently asked by those 
who desire to become singers ; and his reply is, ‘t‘ No one 
can help you but yourself; if you have it in you it is bound 
to come out, and if you have it not no assistance in the 
world can take you further, in the end, than the point you 
can live upto. Hard work,” he says, ‘‘combined with tal- 
ents of—in these days of competition—a high order, are your 
stock in trade, and if you have not the latter, with the ca- 
pacity for the former, you may as well try something else !” 

On being asked if there was not a great deal of unrecog- 
nized ability in London railing at Fate, he replied : ‘‘ I be- 
lieve there is no city in the world where a singer may with 
greater ease obtain a hearing at the various opera houses, 
forthe managers and musical directors of theatres like 
Covent Garden, the Savoy and the Lyric, not to mention a 
host of others, set apart certain days when appointments 
are made with all who have applied for a hearing. At the 
Savoy all particulars of the voice of each applicant are 
carefully noted, and vacancies are filled up from the best 
of these ; those who are never heard of again, as a rule, 
deserve their fate. In my own case,” he said, ‘ my first 
hearing was in Mr. Carte’s private office. I was then asked 
to come again and sing on the stage of the Savoy, before 
Sir Arthur Sullivan, Mr. Cellier, Mr. Ford and others; 
there was quite an audience, as a number of people were 
being put through their trembling paces. I was scared to 
death, had a very bad cold; felt as if I should like to go 
down through one of the trap doors and never be heard of 
more! But to my surprise I was asked to come again; and 
that time I had toact and sing ontheempty, bare, day-time 
stage. I did Mefisto's serenade from Faust, 1 remember, 
in my high hat, and using my umbrella asa mandolin, and 
gazing up at nothing instead of at Marguerite’s window, 
and the funny thing was that Mr. and Mrs. D'Oyly Carte, 
who were the sole occupants of the theatre, sitting up 
in the topmost gallery in the dark, engaged me for the 
Basoche,” 


Hampden County Musical Associa- 


tion. 
SPRINGFIELD, April 8, 1895. 
Editors The Musical Courier : 

E desire to apologize for causing you to print our Fes- 
tival programs with Ysaye announced to appear 
when he will not appear. Having an agreement signed by 
R. E. Johnston, and subsequent letters ratifying that 
agreement for an appearance of the artist named, caused 

us to suppose that that was what the agreement was for. 

Two curt telegrams without any letter of explanation 
seem to indicate that our agreement is valuable as a sou- 
venir only. Howis it? Is this sort of thing customary 
among New York managers, or is it considered usually 
that a contract or agreement is not made to be kept? 
There appears in evidence no reason for breaking the con- 
tract except that the date was wanted elsewhere. 

If this style of transaction is considered a high class 
business operation, what can festival or concert managers 
depend upon? Do artists’ managers extend their reputa- 
tion in this manner? Yours very truly, 

B. F. SAvitie, Secretary. 
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Francis Fischer Powers. 
NCE there was a wise man of Egypt who 
built for himself a house without windows, and who 
cut holes through the roof to let in the sunlight. He wasa 
rarely intellectual person, this Egyptian, and excused his roof 
lights by saying that the Higher Power could more directly 
stimulate his genius through the medium of the skylight 
than by going round through the side windows. 

On the loftiest floor of Carnegie Hall proper there is the 
finest musical studio in America. It, too, is skylighted, 
but in this particular instance the toplights were inserted, 
not for the pupose that prompted the ‘worshiper of Isis, but 
with the view to divorcing the tenant from the rush and 
noise of the busy commercial city. 

In approaching this studio one mounts two or three steps 
from the main floor, rings a bell, and is admitted to a 





‘* Ah!” he exclaims, ‘‘they come to me every morning. 
They are among my best friends.” 

The reverie is but momentary, and he plunges, slave- 
like, into his work again. 

This musical atelier is cut into three rooms ; the outer, or 
reception room, the secretary’s room, used for a ladies’ re- 
ception room, and the great studio—a room covering an 
area of 40x50 feet. The furniture is all of oak and mahog- 
any. The floors are polished wood and strewn with 
small and great rugs, very rare in quality and from the 
land of the Sultan. There are pieces of bric-a-brac, ob- 
jets de virtu, without number, all souvenirs from artists 
and society friends. Great easy chairs invite the visitor, 
and on the east and west sides of the large room extend 
long, wide-seated, square, upright back sofas. There are 
unique writing desks, cabinets, tables strewn with photo- 
graphs, odds and ends, music piled here and there. Fine | 





day will all days be until about June 1, when Mr. Powers 
will sail for the other side and receive the hospitality of his 
friends during the London season. 


Mr. Belari’s Proof of Fournie’s Dis- 
covery of the Break. 
Editors The Musical Courier : 
HAVE an 
Belari and I am pleased and ready to do it. 
crave his pardon for doubting his ability or willingness 
to produce the evidence in support of his contention re- 
specting Fournié’s discovery of the break. Really, there is 
so much unblushing pretense, so many utterly unsupported 
assertions, so overwhelming an amount of illogical argu- 
ment, such a flood of empty talk going around, that I may 


Mr, 
It is to 


obvious duty to perform to 





seductively furnished reception room, where the servitor 
takes your card, and asks you to wait. Your card goes to 
the secretary, who in turn scans it carefully and convinc- 
ingly to ascertain just who you are, and finally says ‘‘ Take 
it in, please.” In goes the card, and the servitor comes back 
with the word that Mr. Francis Fischer Powers will see 
you. 

It is only 9 o'clock in the morning, but no matter 
about that, Mr. Powers is there long before you and deep 
in his letter reading duties, because his mail sometimes 
exceeds 100 communications aday. A man of methods is 
Mr. Powers. That principle became a part of his inheri- 
tance during six or seven years’ service in a banking house. 
It is but just and reasonable that Mr. Powers should be ex- 
cused while he worries through his morning mail. Ordi- 
narily, no considerate, sane person would intrude upon a 
man’s privacy at 9 A. M., but in this instance it is necessary 
if one would gather a graphic impression of this singer’s 
beautiful atelier, because within an hour pupils and society 
friends will begin to drop in, and you will not find the op- 
portunity to centre your thoughts upon decorations, but 
rather upon the latest fetching gowns and bonnets, 

Scattered here and there on half a dozen tables are the 
visiting cards of more than 2,000 of the best known society 
people of America and London, because they who patron- 
ize his swell soirée musicales are from the four corners of 
the earth. 

But let Mr. Powers read away. 

Finally, he will look up at the skylights, drop his letter 
and pay attention to the twitter of the sparrows. on the 
roof, 





A GLIMPSE OF MR. POWER’S STUDIO. 


art productions of Liszt, Wagner and a score of other 
musicians adorn the walls, which, as well as the ceilings, 
are spread over with decorative netting—a novelty in it- 
self, inasmuch as it formerly decorated the dome of the 
Paris Exposition Building. The photographs of well- 
known singers, including Ben Daviesand Tom Karl, are 
placed in attractively careless ways about the rooms. There ; 
are three grand pianos in the rooms, and at the south end | 
of the atelier there is a 4zjou of a reed organ, which stands 
against the three court windows. These are curtained off | 
and covered with a rich lace, and need but the stained 
glass to give this portion of the atelier a cathedral-like | 
effect. Palms are everywhere in evidence, and put their 
heads over the half-high oak partition that divides the re- 
ception room from the ladies’ room. 

In the centre of the great studio stands a table mounted 
with a Florentine vase filled with dying lilies which seem 
to have given up their lives for an Easter offering—and 
from without, down through the skylight, the songs of the | 
birds are still heard, the April sun streams through the glass | 
and the echo, the muffled, distant roar of the city, is heard. | 

Mr. Powers’ popularity would seem to argue that sur- 
roundings have everything to do with a singer’s success. 

It is the hour of 10 now. The rich tone of the great 
clock announces it. Pupils are due. No longer does the 
privilege of rest come to the master of the house this day, 
nor until long after nightfall, for friends are continually 
arriving. By and by it is like a great reception; there is a 
babel of tongues, an air of delightful social languor. The 
song of the singer, the notes of the instrument player, are | 
heard. Mr. Powers is receiving his guests. Like unto this 


| 
} 
| 
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reasonably be excused for saying in my haste, ‘‘ All men 
are liars.” 

For my part I am delighted to learn of Mr. Belari, for I 
fancy Isee in him a man of knowledge, of argument and 
one who is unmistakably arrayed on the side of science and 
progress. 

After hurriedly mailing my last letter I was chagrined 
to find that my memory had played me atrickin permitting 
me to forget the name of the great French physiologist 
Fournié. I hope Mr. Belari will excuse my apparent ignor- 
ance. Before I proceed further Iam desirous of saying 
that I do not appear here as an upholder of Mr. Howard's 
theory of the break ; it may be correct or the reverse of 
correct, for I have not had sufficient leisure to make due 
examination of his explanation. If Mr. Belari should be 


| able to prove his point I shall be pleased; all I require is the 


truth, I care not by whom it is discovered. Mr. Howard I 
should suppose to be sufficiently an artist and thinker to 
welcome an explanation, if such is forthcoming, better sup- 
ported than hisown. In the meantime I hope he is pre- 
pared to give Mr. Belari as well as the rest of us some 
further scientific physiological reasons, and at the same 
time some practical experiments, backing up his claim. 
This is all I have to say respecting Mr. Howard's part in 
this discussion. 

Now, while I have every proper respect for the state- 
ments made by Fournié in relation to the voice, I have 
not invariably found him infallible. Not to widen the area 
of this discussion I refrain from mentioning many matters 
that are patently mistakes. His reasonings, not infre- 
quently, are based upon ‘false premises,” as Mr. Belari 
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contends Mr. Howard’s are. The first part of the extract 
quoted from his physiology is a case in point, for it is seri- 
ously to be doubted that at the break the resonance is re- 
moved from under the vocal chords to above them ; and 
more questionable still is his assertion that the ‘‘ sound re- 
sounds exclusively in the vocal tube (the space between 
chords and lips).” And with all due respect to Mr. Belari’s 
sayings (I doubt not in good faith), that he has attested 
the soundness of this fact and the existence of such a 
phenomenon, I am constrained to question his conclusions. 
In personal experiments I do not notice that with the hand 
placed on the sternum and trachea there will be felt vibra- 
tions which will cease when the medium register is 
reached. Quite and positively to the contrary I notice the 
reverse, not alone in my own case but in the case of ten 
differently trained singers upon whom I have tried the ex- 
periment. Fournié’s assertion and Mr. Belari’s proof are 
therefore inconclusive, and the whole superstructure of 
reasoning falls to the ground. The very kernel of his 
argument is disprovable, the very corner stone is defective. 

Is it not, may I ask, rational to suppose that, the larynx 
being always in vibration, the connective parts are also 
always in vibration with varying but corresponding in- 
tensity? Is sympathetic vibration of the parts surrounding 
the larynx dependent primarily or exclusively on the shape 
of the vocal chords? Are large cartilages, thick muscles, 
strong bones, governable by feeble membranes three-quar- 
ters of an inch in length at the most? Does the sympa- 
thetic vibration of the cerebral column vary according to 
the pitch of the note—above for high notes, below for low? 
Is the ‘‘obliquity” of the ribbons sufficient to control 
the vibrations of such a large mass of bone? It were 
reasonable to argue that it is, according to Fournié’s 
theory, seeing that there is almost as intimate a connec- 
tion through the cricoid to the spine as there is through 
the same cartilage to the trachea, to say nothing of the 
greater ease in setting up vibrations in bone than in car- 
tilage. 

What shall we say of a brass instrument player? Does 
the air inside his mouth (corresponding to the air in the 
trachea) vibrate with the lower notes he plays ? and does it 
cease to do so when he pinches with thinned, differently 
contoured, more highly tensed lips for the upper tones ? 

In truth, at the first blush it would appear that this 
discovery of Fournié's was nothing more than the ex- 
ploded, abandoned theory of variable resonance cavi- 
ties, and not an explanation of the break atall. It is my 
humble opinion that Fournié went astray, formed false 
premises, from a lack of larger or more intimate knowl- 
edge of acoustics, and I am of the opinion that were Mr. 
Belari to apply the severe tests of modern acoustical 
science to this resonance part of the discovery he would 
find at any rate doubts arising in his mind. Possibly 
Fournié’s work was written before Helmhotz writings 
were published, or he might have reasoned differently. He 
might possibly have satisfied himself that, seeing a larger 
mass of material is in vibration for low tones, it was to be 
expected that a correspondingly large amount of sympa- 
thetic vibration would result, and that the reverse would 
prove the case for the higher notes. This view is further 
strengthened by the supposition that possibly in producing 
the medium tones he unconsciously relaxed his efforts ; 
they were not, may be, due and proportionate, considering 
the increased tension of the altered chords. 

But if he did maintain a proper effort it is not to be sup- 
posed that he would get such alarge amount of sympathetic 
vibration. But this should not have led him to conclude 
that all this was caused by the altered, thinned state of the 
vocal membranes. 

From other experiments made during the last few days I 
have found that even in the falsetto voice these vibrations 
may be felt in the windpipe, at the breastbone and lower. 
Now there is no use calling the breathy falsetto notes chest 
tones, yet the phenomena Mr. Belari depends upon to 
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prove Fournié’s case, or rather the absence of the phenom- 
ena is present unmistakably. How does he explain this? 
I would ask those of my readers who are interested in this 
matter to try the above simple experiment for themselves. 

My remarks have been directed mainly to the chest 
vibration and non-vibration part of the discussion, for 
although I would have preferred to have written respecting 
those parts printed in italics in Mr. Belari’s letter, I felt 
that until I understood clearly his meaning of ‘‘ the length- 
wise tension provokes obliquity of the ribbons and ¢he 
obliquity of the ribbons provokes change of timbre,” the 
exact meaning of ‘ obliquity” is my stumbling block. I 
have thought of several explanations, but I have concluded 
to await Mr. Belari’s further remarks on this particular 
point. 

In conclusion, I am sure we all welcome Mr. Belari’s en- 
trance into this, I hope, instructive discussion, for he doubt- 
less has things to say and arguments to put forward that 
will be worthy of our serious and thoughtful consideration. 

INSTRUMENTALIST. 

APRIL 8. 








Hayes on the Voice. 
R. E. A. HAYES, who in a lengthy interview 
published in Tue Musica Courter of March 27 set 
forth his views on the mechanism and use of the voice, has 
received numerous communications relative to and in in- 
dorsement of the article. The appended letters were also 
received by THe Musicat Courter evidencing the writers’ 
appreciation of Mr. Hayes’ efforts. 
Editors The Musical Courier : 

After several years of conscientious study with certain of New 
York’s noted vocal teachers, my friends told me that irrespective of 
interpretation I failed to sing as well as I did before I began to study. 
Since then I have had training which has given me a new start. 
This country has so far failed to produce a great singer. Foreign 
trained American voices not only hold the highest positions here, but 
also in Europe. Why may not American teachers produce equal 
results? Practically, everyone can talk; why may they not also be- 
come able to produce a ‘musical, well rounded and good sized 
tone?” 

It was not only with pleasure, but with profound satisfaction, that 
I read the account of Mr. E. A. Hayes’ lecture on the Mechanism and 
Use of the Voice in THE MUSICAL COURIER of March 27. Hereisa 
man who cuts loose from old traditions, and goes on, using the forces 
at his command, continually searching for other forces with which 
he may advance the profession of voice culture. : 

The lecture appealed forcibly to me, for this profession is to-day 
one of great importance, and work in this line has not only made it 
what it is, but isalso what is needed for its further advancement. 

W. B. CURTIS, 67 York square, New Haven, Conn. 


The other letter reads: 

NEw YORK CITY, April 12, 1895. 
Editors The Musical Courier : 

In these days, when most teachers of voice culture seem to think 
that the proper use of the voice is to be gained by cultivating some 
particular part of the vocal mechanism, bya certain use of the palate, 
of the diaphragm, or of the breath, or by blowing through the vocal 
chords without any conscious effort, itis most refreshing to see in the 
columns of THE MUSICAL COURIER an account of such lectures as 
those given by Mr. Hayes on the use of the voice. 

Mr. Hayes has evidently grasped and made use of certain funda- 
mental facts which so many lose sight of altogether, namely : That 
the voice is the product of a mechanism or machine, the structure of 
which is practically the same in every individual; that no part of 
this machine made by the Master Builder was created for show or 
ornament, but that every part has its proper use in tone production ; 
that correct tone production must, therefore, depend upon a correct 
use of this apparatusintoto. The first two of these propositions 
must impress everyone who is at all familiar with the structure of 
the human throat asamioms. The third proposition is then a neces- 
sary logical sequence. 

Power is the secret of all success, It isa thing for which we all 
strive in some form. The business man strives for the power to gain 
money ; the politician strives for the power to control men; the 
lawyer strives for the power to convince juries; the physician seeks 
for the power to prevent and control disease. For what does the 
singer strive? Is it not for that highest of powers, the power to reach 
men’s hearts, to stir their ambitions, to inspire their hopes, to 
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heighten their joys, to lighten their sorrows, to thrill them with love, 
to arouse in them all that is noblest and best? 

Think you that thiscan be accomplished by any imperfect, incom- 
plete use of this God-given instrument, or without conscious effort 
on the part of the one who exercises this power ? 

No! Every part must perform its function, every muscle must act 
in the right direction and with the proper force; the larynx must be 
in just the right position, and the vocal chords must have just the 
right tension, or the tone will be fundamentally wrong. 

How then is this machine of cartilage, muscle, bone and other 
tissue to be controlled so that the action of every part shall be cor- 
rect, and the co-ordination and adaptation of its component parts 
shall be perfect? 

If we were asked this question with regard to any other machine 
we would answer, without any hesitation, “‘By a careful study and 
thorough mastery of the construction of the machine.” 

Does not the same reply suit this case? 

Is not the best way to obtain control of the voice to study carefully 
and thoroughly the action and relation of the forces which pro- 
duce it? 

To me, as a physician, Mr. Hayes’ solution of the question seems 
the only reasonable and logical one that can be given, and the one 
that must ultimately be accepted by all seekers after truth. 
PHYSICIAN. 


Mr. Hayes announces that he will give the third of his 
series of four illustrated lectures at his residence, 229 West 
Forty-fourth street, to-morrow night (April 18) at 8:30. He 
will take for his subject the Mechanism and Use of the 
Face and Tongue in Voice Production. 








Another Successful d’Arona Pupil. 
HE Stabat Mater was given at Hartford Cathe- 
dral Sunday evening, April 7, Miss Z. T. Murray 
being selected this year to interpret the solo soprano work. 
Artists of established reputations only have been engaged 
heretofore. Nordica having sang it last year, interest cen- 
tred on Miss Murray, the solo soprano of the cathedral 
choir, when it was announced she was engaged. The choirs 
of every church in Hartford with the exception of two were 
present, and the cathedral was crowded when Miss Mur- 
ray’s magnificent voice rose and fell in the grandeur of the 
Inflammatus. 

Her success was stupenduous ; everyone in the grand 
chorus grasped her hand as she left the organ loft and 
poured praises and compliments upon her not easily wrung 
from candidates for fame in rival choirs. In the body of 
the church a number of people remained to get a glimpse 
of the soloist who had so charmed them, and the critics 
pronounced Miss Murray as satisfactory an artist as had 
ever been chosen to interpet the work. 

Last Tuesday Miss Murray sang at a concert in New 
Haven, Conn., meeting with such success that she was en- 
gaged immediately for two concerts there on May 9 and 
15. At a concert at North Brookfield, Mass., March 6, 
she sang Gaul’s Holy City. The press unanimously 
praised the method and style of her singing and she was 
re-engaged to sing there at another concert on the 10th 
prox. 

She has booked nine concerts this month, which is both 
gratifying and encouraging to Miss Murray, who by the 
way is another successful pupil of that excellent teacher 
Mme. Florenza d’Arona, whose work has been publicly 
tested and which has spoken for itself. 








A Mandolin Recital.—Gennaro Volpé, mandolinist to 
H. M. the King of Sweden and Norway, will give a man- 
dolin recital at the Hotel Waldorf this afternoon at 3:30 
o'clock. He will be assisted by competent artists. The 
success of Signor Volpé in America has been even greater 
than his friends anticipated, a fact made manifest by the 
list of society ladies who are his patronesses for to-day’s 
recital. 
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Easter Passion Service.—Temple Beth-El, Fifth avenue 
and Seventy-sixth street, was the scene of a splendid 
Easter Passover service, which began Monday evening, 
April 8. The musical program, under the supervision of 
Rev. Herman Silverman, began the morning of the 9th. 
Mr. Frank Taft presided at the organ. The song service, 
which was particularly impressive, comprised solos and 
double quartet numbers. ‘The special vocal features of the 
program were provided by Miss Katherine Hilke, soprano, 
and the Rev. Mr. Silverman, baritone. 

Mr. Sonnekalb Played.— Mr. Franklin Sonnekalb 
played at Mrs. Anna Bulkeley Hill's musicale last Thurs- 
day, April 11. He will play for the Riverside Association 
tea (he is on the entertainment committee) Saturday, 
April 20, and on the 24th he has two concerts, one at Stein- 
way and the other at Hardman halls. Mr. Sonnekalb’s 
program on these two latter occasions will be this: 


Polonaise, A flat, op. 5 





Prelude, A flat...... P / ‘ . 

Btude No. 1, op. %.... en ea Chopin 
March Funebre ) 

Rhapsodie, No. 12......... ) Liszt 
Liebestraum, No.3,....,. (°° cvececlsee 
ee I aaa abade kesh ccnevkdnucton co ata kbemeaens Wagner-Brassin 
WU UINON 55s vednddedcavscsercs Knuldindasecedblanednaaanen Schumann 
Concert Study in octaves...... 

Anacreon to his Lyre... oe ae A eRe Sonnekalb 
Fantasie Espagnole.,.......... ) 


And Improvisation on Irish and Scotch Themes. 

Mr. Sonnekalb makes it a rule to play for the poor once a 
week, 

Ogden Musical Club.—The Ogden Musical Club will 
give its next concert, under the direction of Mme. Ogden 
Crane, Friday night, May 24, in Chickering Hall. The 
program will be one by request. The Ogden club is com- 
posed wholly of Mme. Crane's pupils, and none but pupils 
Among the number will be Mrs. Hattie Diamant- 
The instru- 


will sing. 
Nathan, one of Mme. Crane’s advanced pupils. 
mentalist on this occasion will be Miss Julie Peterson, a 
Danish flutist, well known in her country. The concert 
will be supported by patrons. 

Hattie Diamant-Nathan Speaks.—The following let- 
ter has been received from Miss Nathan: 





Editors The Musical Courter : 

I want to notify the public through your paper that Mme. Ogden 
Crane is and has been my only vocal teacher, and all praise and 
credit isdue my dear teacher, and all rumors to the contrary are 
false, Sincerely, HATTIE DIAMANT-NATHAN. 


Ovide Musin Concert Company.—A large audience 
greeted the appearance of the Ovide Musin Concert Com- 
pany at Phcenix Hall, Dallas, Tex., on Friday, 6th inst. 
While Musin’s playing was almost faultless, the elements 
tended to shake his nerves, he being almost at the point of 
postponing the concert. 

The numbers, especially selected by Musin for the occa- 
sion, were received with much enthusiasm. The audience 
was generous with its applause at the close of the Suite 
(G minor) by F. Ries and Variations Sérieuses on a gavot 
of Corelli by Tartini. The program closed with the famous 
air from Pre aux Clercs, by Herald, sung by Mme. Annie 
Louise Musin, with violin obligato by Musin. 

This is the last appearance of the Musin Company in the 
United States for some time. It will make a tour of Mexico, 
and thence will go to South America. 

Union Musicians at War.—The Manhattan Musical 
Union reports that the Musical Mutual Protective Union is 
trying to prevent its members from affiliating with both 
unions. Members of the latter organization have been 
summoned before the executive board. They have sub- 
mitted written statements to the effect that it was neces- 
sary for them to belong to the Manhattan Union in order 
to gain a livelihood.— Wor/d. 

The National Will Be Open.—The National Conserva- 
tory of Music will hold a special summer term this year, 
beginning May 1 and ending August 15, intended for the 
benefit of students who may be able to take advantage of 
the vacation period for more thoroughly following their 
musical studies than their regular school duties permit dur- 
ing the open term. The entrance examination for singing 
will be on April 16, and for piano-and violin on April 17. 

Dr. Gerrit Smith's Own Compositions.—Some of the 
best of New York's well-known singers will take part in 
the concert to be given next Saturday evening by Dr. 
Gerrit Smith at the Mendelssohn Glee Club Hall, when 
the program will be made up entirely of Dr. Smith’s com- 
positions. A great number of his songs and smaller 
works are to be interpreted by Julie L. Wyman, 








Marguerite Hall, Jeanne Faure, Mrs. Gerrit Smith, Francis 
Fischer Powers, Tom Karl, Charles Herbert Clarke, Mc- 
Kenzie Gordon, George Ferguson and Purdon Robinson. 
The soloists will have the assistance of a female chorus 
from the South Church. 


M. Gustave D’Aguin.— M. Gustave D’Aguin has 
been re-engaged as musical director of the Madison Square 
Roof Garden, and for a great many of the attractions in 
the amphitheatre of the Garden. D’Aguin’s orchestra, 
owing to the untiring efforts of its genial and talented con- 
ductor, has gained an enviable position in musical circles, 
and is now called upon to furnish music for leading social 
events. 


Mr, Blumenschein to Sail.—Mr.W. L. Blumenschein, of 
Dayton, Ohio, expects to sail for Paris on June 15. with his 
wife and daughters. They will visit their son, who is study- 
ing in Paris. 

Gregorowitch.—A young violinist named Gregorowitch, 
a pupil of Joachim, and by no means a celebrity, has been 
engaged for a tour in this country next season. 


Miss Becker Played.—Miss Dora Valesca Becker, the 
young violinist who has acquired quite a reputation in this 
and other cities as a concert violinist, played at the concert 
of Scandinavian music given by the music department of 
the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, at Associa- 
tion, Hall, on April 10. 


Adele Aus der Ohe Ill.—The two pianorecitals announced 
by Adele Aus der Ohe for the 16th and 19th inst. have 
been given up on account of the illness of the artist. 


A Kuzdo Concert.—At Mr. Victor Kiizd6's violin concert 
to be given at Hardman Hall on the evening of the 24th he 
will be assisted by several artists who will help to make the 
evening an enjoyable one. 


Springfield’s Music Festival. — Springfield, Mass., 
April 14.—The Springfield Music Festival will be held 
April 30, May 1,2 and3. The soloists will be Melba, Nor- 
dica, Alves, Stein, Davies, Rieger, Dufft, S. A. Sargent, M. 
W. Whitney, Jr.; pianist, R. Burmeister; violinists, the 
Kneisel Quartet. The principal works will be Samson and 
Delilah, Hymn of Praise, Bach’s Christmas Oratorio and 
a Beethoven Symphony. 


A Recital Postponed.—Miss Antoinette Szumowska’s 
piano recital, announced for last Monday, has been post- 
poned till Tuesday, April 23, at 3 Pp. m. 

At Hardman Hall.—Miss Clara Ludvigh will give a 
concert at Hardman Hall on April 16, when she will have 
the assistance of Signor Victor Clodio, Mrs. Drummond 
Mr. E. L. Raines, Miss Edna Miller, Mr. Walter Pick and 
Mr. Elek J. Ludvigh. 

The Art Society of Pittsburg.—The Art Society of 
Pittsburg gave a concert on April 12, at which the sole 
executants were Messrs. Hollman, violoncellist, and Heffley, 


pianist. The program follows : 

Sonata, D major, for piano and ’cello..............eeeceeeee Rubinstein 
Mr. Hollman and Mr. Heffley. 

Le Rossignol ....... penddcocecwessecschecdvetscsn ee 





Mazurka, op. 38, No. 2 
Homage to Rubinstein, op. 38, No. 3..' 





Largo con Maesta (Sonata Tragica, op. 45)............ E. A. MacDowell 
Mr. Heffley. 

MAME os 0c nc ch dereneceentdetnnedesnecedsdgeedonsdhedésesiaastndeaseaat® Bach 
I Go. cs 00d 6500s bégudadeseteteardarketnsevavesmenne .-Hollman 
Mr. Hollman. 

Ballade in form of variations, Op. 24........cccccsccccccceceseres Grieg 
Mr. Heffley. 

Andante.. | 

are ee Hollman 
Mr. Hollman. 

Cavatina.. | , 

, s » eo Dh. wccccvccccescccocsvocceeveeseetes P 
wie. ( From suite, op. 91 Raff 
Mr. Heffley. 

BOO MOTO 066 ci vecises Sescccdiccdésicsccecctdectectsceteseoeds Schubert 
POQMOR, 00s cceccccccnscsosecetsceceersecssbeesaeendbeecceses seeses Popper 


Mr. Hollman. 


Among the numbers is the very clever sonata of E. A. 
MacDowell. 


Morning Musicale at the Waldorf.—After much solici- 
tation by her admiring friends Mrs. Antonia H. Sawyer 
has consented to give a morning musicale at the Hotel 
Waldorf Friday, April 26, at 11:30 o’clock, when she will 
sing several French and English compositions. Mrs. Saw- 
yer is the possessor of a charming contralto voice. The in- 
terest in the program will be enhanced by the assistance 
of Geo. E. Devoll, the tenor, and Louis Blumenberg, the 
famous violoncellist. 


The Carri Concert.—Ferdinand and Hermann Carri will 
give this evening their third concert in Chickering Hall. 
They will be assisted by Carl Schoner, viola, and W. J. See, 
violoncello. 


New York Philharmonic Club.—The season of the 
New York Philharmonic Club is drawing to a close, and 
Eugene Weiner, the director, reports that he has every 
reason to be satisfied with the financial results, while he is 
proud of those achieved in an artistic sense. At a concert 
recently given at Lawrence, Mass., which was. the last of 





the Old Residents’ Star Course, the club met with an enthu- 
siastic reception. The same hearty welcome was extended 
to it at the Williams University, Mass. 

New York College of Music.—Alexander Lambert, the 
director of the New York College of Music, on Fifty-eighth 
street, will have a special summer course at his institution, 
which will consequently remain open during the summer 
months. 

Marcella Lindh Departs.—Marcella Lindh, the He/m- 
wige, Forest Bird, Woglindeand Young Shepherd of the 
Damrosch German Opera Company, after resting in New 
York two or three days, took her departure Sunday with 
the combination, bound for Chicago. Miss Lindh will! re- 
turn to New York the latter part of April, in time to fill her 
season of English opera in this city. 

Watkin Mills.—The English singer Watkin Mills 
meets with great success in the various concerts in which 
he appears during his American tour this season. On the 
occasion of a recent recital in Montreal, Canada, the Ga- 
zette of that city gives the following account: 

Any man whocan for about two hours keep an audience spellbound 
is a good entertainer, it must be admitted. Such a man is Mr. Wat- 
kin Mills, who on Saturday afternoon gave a vocal recital in the 
Windsor Hall. Mr. Mills is the possessor of a full and rich round 
voice, of which he is in full control. In fact, as a gentleman re- 
marked, he reminded one of Santley’s palmiest days. Saturday’s 
program was a varied one, and tested his capabilities. The unani- 
mous verdict was that Mr. Mills not only stood the test well, but 
came out victorious and appeared to be possessed of as much vigor 
when he sang God Save the Queen as in his opening number. He 
sang throughout with confidence and a thorough appreciation of the 


It would indeed be hard to say in what particular 


composer's ideas. 
He is at home in operatic, Handelian, ballads 


line Mr. Mills excels. 
and national airs. 
The Montreal Daz/y Star makes mention of this recital 


as follows: 

It is not often we are enabled to hearan artist whose vocal attain- 
ments are so considerable that, merely aided by an excellent accom- 
panist, he is successful in retaining the undiminished interest and 
appreciation of his audience for two hours. This was distinctly the 
case with Mr. Watkin Mills at the Windsor Hallon Saturday after- 
noon. The attendance was a large and fashionable one, and showed 
its sympathetic approval of the masterly manner in which Mr. Milis 
rendered the various numbers by general applause, and the fact that 
only two encores were demanded was due probably to the feeling 
that it was scarcely kind to tax more severely the artist's voice. 
Sixteen numbers were on the program. 

Mozart Symphony Dates.—The Mozart Symphony So- 
ciety will conclude its Pacific Coast tour with an engage- 
ment on the 25th at Vancouver, B. C.,up to which time 
they will play at Portland, Ore., on the 18th and 19th ; at 
Seattle on the 2ist, and on the 22d at Tacoma. 

A. A. Farland’s Tour.—Mr. A. A. Farland, who has 
been called the Paganini of the banjo, has booked an ex- 
tensive tour through New York, Rhode Island, Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia and Ohio. His specific dates are: 

Westerly, R. I., April 18 
Cohoes, N. Y., April 29. 
Harrisburg, Pa., May 1. 
Richmond, Va., May 2 
Philadelphia, Pa., May 4. 
Buffalo, N. Y., May 6 
Johnstown, Pa., May 7. 
Cleveland, Ohio, May & 
Chicago, May 11. Return date. 
Columbus, Ohio, May 13. 
Dypescosti pianist, composer, teacher of piano open for 
engagement after June 15. Can furnish the best of 
reterences, testimonials and press notices both from this 
country and Europe. For further information please ad- 
dress, T. D., THe Musicat Courter office, 19 Union square, 
New York. 
NEW YORK vocal teacher, concert singer and musical 
conductor is open for an engagement as teacher of the 
art of singing and harmony ; or as director of a choral so- 
organist. Address K., 107 THe Musicau 


Return date. 
Return date. 


Third time 


ciety or as 
CourIeER. 











ORGANIST. 


BOOKLET 
list 
of 7o new organs in- 
augurated by Mr. Taft, 





containing 


giving names ol 
builders, number of 
manuals, etc., mailed 


upon application 


ADDRESS 
Chickering Hall 
New York 
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NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, APRIL 17, 1895. 


HE musical season so far from abating in ac- 
tivity has never been livelier. The number of 
recitals, song, piano and mixed, is great. The musical 
season of 1894-5 has altogether been a red letter one. 
ig it is true that Verdi is writing an opera on Shake- 
speare’'s The Tempest, then this wonderful old 
man will completely throw into the shade all the 
hitherto accredited efforts of octogenarians. M. Vic- 
tor Maurel is responsible for the news, which he has 
only known positively for the past few days. He, it 
is said, will sing the part of Cadisan. When The Tem- 
pest is finished it will complete the Verdian Shake- 





spearian trilogy, Otello, Falstaff and The Tempest. 
What a superb achievement, and how it does put to 
blush the wailings of the young men of our day, the 
true degenerates, who mask their laziness with fine 
philosophical terms like pessimism and world sick- 
ness and such hollow, idle phrases! Look at Bismarck, 
at Verdi, at Leo XIIL., at Gladstone, men all enjoying 
mental health, and simply because they have worked 
and continue to work. These be examples for the 
younger generation of men and women, who should 
cease to hearken to the despairing cry of false and 
sick-brained prophets. 
LTHOUGH Mr. Van Der Stucken has again been 
importuned to conduct a permanent orchestra 
in Cincinnati he has refused the offer. He will remain 
in New York, where as conductor of the Arion 
Society, director of the choir of Temple. Emanu-El 
and also conductor of the Arion Society of Newark, 
his time is fully occupied. 





HOW HUMPERDINCK WROTE AN OPERA. 
T is not solong ago that we gave an account of how 
Humperdinck came to write Hansel and Gretel. 
Now his younger sister, Mrs. Adelheid Mette, tells 
the story in Wiener Mode. This lady was born Sep- 
tember 4, 1858, at Siegburg, and engaged herself in 
her seventeenth year to Hermann Mette, now a 
physician and a writer in Cologne. Soon after her 
engagement her father accepted the position of di- 
rector at the Ladies’ Seminary in Xanten. She there 
had opportunity to indulge in her favorite pastime, 
organizing entertainments, with reciting of her own 
and other poetry, and private family representations. 
It was not long, however, before she was joined in 
marriage to H. Mette, with whom she then resided at 
Cologne. In the course of time five children were 
born to the happy couple, and this brought out her 
talent as a composer of fairy tales, with which she 
entertained her children. ‘‘ Onkel Engelbert” had to 
furnish the music for them. At the request of the 
two older children she composed the verses to Hansel 
and Gretel and sent them to her brother, with the 
wish that he might compose some music for them. 
He did this promptly, and wrote : 

‘*DEAR ADELHEID—I send you the desired music 
almost by return of mail, and hope that you may like 
it as much asI do your verses. Write soon and let 
me know how you like the songs. 

‘Hearty greetings, ENGELBERT.” 

The music manuscript bore the title Hansel and 
Gretel, a nursery Christmas play by A. M., set to 
music by Onkel Ess. This was the name the chil- 
dren gave him. From this small composition grew 
the opera, which has made such an international 
success. 





INGWELDE. 
HE opera Ingwelde, by Schilling, will be given at 
Magdeburg before the close of the opera season. 
The work will also be staged for next season at 
Frankfort, Stuttgart and Munich. Max Schilling was 
born April 19, 1868, at Diiren, in the Prussian Rhine 
province, and he had for his first music teacher his 
own mother, who was a niece of the well-known poet 
3rentano. Later on he studied at Munich. Count 
Spork, who is the librettist of the opera Ingwelde, 
gave him the idea to devote himself to composition. 
This work met with surprising success, and it will be 
interesting to our readers to become acquainted with 
its plot. 

The four sons of TZhorstein—Klaufe (the Viking 
King), Bran (a Skald or Bard), S‘wart and Gorm— 
stand in unquenchable feud with Glandulf of Glad- 
wald, His foster son, Gest, is betrothed to his own 
daughter, the heroine of the work. Ortolf, the 
speaker of the TZhorsteiners, comes to demand her 
hand on behalf of X/aufe. On the refusal thereof 
the Zhorsteiners attack the G/adwalders, but are tem- 
porarily beaten back. <X/aufe, while /ngwelde is left 
alone, thinks to carry her off. She defies him and 
sets fire to the castle, but A/aufe rescues her. Gest 
appears with others and fells A/au/e, who is thought 
to be dead. Thereupon S:wart and Gorm claim her 
under their laws of war. She vows she will marry 


nobody but the presumably dead X/au/e, who revives 
and holds her to her word, and she is borne off a cap- 
tive to his castle, where he strives to gain her love. 
She promises it provided he reconciles himself with 
Only Bran remains with them. He is 
Klaufe has started to visit 
She persuades Bran to light the pair 


her father, 
deeply enamored of her. 
her father, 





with a torch, which he does, and then, filled with 
thoughts of love for her, soliloquizes. 

It suddenly dawns upon him that the torch was a 
signal of treachery. This is confirmed by the ghost 
of X/aufe, who makes him vow vengeance on her. 
He sharpens an old axe, develops into a seer and 
dominates his brothers and everybody. Glandulf 
has been slain ; she and Ges¢ are united. ran inter- 
rupts their love scene, slays*Ges¢, but cannot find the 
heart to kill her, so begs her to give him ‘‘the happy 
dispatch.” The love becomes mutual, but they de- 
cide that only after this lifecan they be happy. The 
corpse of Gest is transported on to the death ship ; 
they put off in the vessel, light the funeral pyre, 
and as the ship sinks the voice of X/aufe is heard 
announcing that peace and love reign in Walhalla. 


A 





A TANNHAUSER PANTOMIME. 
TANNHAUSER performance was announced to 
take place at Geneva, with Mr. Engel, of the 
Grand Opéra, Paris, in the title réle. As this artist 
was taken ill, the opera was postponed. On the night 
that the opera was to be definitely given, the house 
being sold out, Mr. Engel’s condition grew worse, 
but as he had to leave the city on the morrow and 
another postponement was impossible, the artist was 
induced to appear in the role, and as he could not 
sing he went through it by pantomime. A dumb 
Tannhduser is doubtless something new in the annals 
of the opera. 





A BERLIOZ LETTER. 


HEODORE RITTER, a Parisian piano virtuoso 
and a favorite Liszt pupil, will be remembered 
here, having accompanied Carlotta Patti on her 
American concert tour. He was a friend of Berlioz, 
and in Le Zemps, of Paris, was recently published 
this letter, hitherto unpublished, from the great 
composer to the pianist : 


LONDON, Tuesday morning, 1855. 
-(I detest surnames, nicknames, terms of 
That is why I donot use them: My 


My DEAR THEODORE 
friendship, and such nonsense. 
dear Tintin. * * *) Your letter gave me great pleasure, and if I 
have been somewhat long in answering it, it is that since you left, I 
have had a very bad time, any amount of visits, dinners, piano 
trios, correspondence in the Musical World with the amateur per- 
formers whom I was unwilling should sing in Romeo and Juliet, 
breakfast with Beale, rehearsal with Glover, riots in Regent's Park, a 
hundred men arrested, the workmen wishing to help their “ fréres,” 
several wounded, my wife coming back terrified, then a sick head- 
ache, a lecture on the Samson of Handel, increase of the headache. 
Yesterday a terrible performance at Exeter Hall, Glover's cantata, 
very lively in style, but difficult, and which made me perspire ; the 
finale of Harold, and a noisy concerto of Henselt, executed by Mile 
Klind worth in fine style, which made me, as it were, dance on a tight 
rope for an hour, and Cooper, our first violin, not being able to con- 
tain himself, calling out: ‘‘Sempre tempo rubato,” and the cornets 
who were not able to come on account of the military band of the 
“ Etoile du Nord,”’ which detained them in Covent Garden. It is 
always the “ Etoile du Nord” on Glover’s evening when Meyerbeer 
ought to come; the great man's excusers allege his indisposition. 

Then at last on Meyerbeer arriving when everybody has given up 
regretting, there are congratulations on his recovery, a ramble in 
the streets of London by moonlight, while I rejoin my wife at Ernst’s 
house. Mme. E. asks me if Ilike Moliére. “Good Heavens!’’ and 
straightway : “Je vais vousen réciter ou déclamer quelque chose.” 
A scene from the Mésantrope (sic), after which the chessboard is 
brought in and Ernst sits down with M. Louis Blanc, and there they 
are checkmating each other in those idiotic moves until 3 o’clock in 
the niorning. Ella’s matinée, where the said E‘la introduces to his 
public Meyerbeer, betweentwo bishops. Departure of Wagner after 
good Mr. Hogarth has introduced him in his turn to Meyerbeer, ask- 
ing these two celebrities if they know each other. Delight of Wagner 
on leaving London. Excess of indignation against him among all the 
critics after the last concert at Hanover square—indeed he conducts 
in the same fashion that Klindworth plays on the piano, but he is 
very amusing in his ideas and conversation. When we go to drink 
punch with him after the conceft he renews his acquaintance with 
me, eagerly welcomes me, saying that he was much prepossessed by 
me, he sheds tears, stamps on the floor, hardly has he taken his de- 
parture than the Musical World publishes the passage in his book in 
which he cuts me up in the most amusing and witty manner. Great 
delight on the part of Davison on translating itfor me. ‘‘ The world 
is a stage,’’ Shakespeare and Cervantes havesaid. Ella makes mea 
present of a splendid volume, the complete works of this same 
Shakespeare—“ Poet,” as they have taken the precaution of inform- 
ing visitors to the Crystal Palace: 

“ W. Shakespeare. 
“ Poet.” 

(You were very kind totell me that), and I embrace you and sign 
myself (German style) yours devotedly, H. BERLIOZ, the man of let- 
ters without stops, which one reads in one breath if one is able, if one 
has plenty of breath, that is to say if one is not out of breath, if one 
knows “se servir de son aléne.’’ This is smart without being witty, 
but it is better to go without puns. God Bless you and Farewell (!) 
No pineapples! We have been robbed, but plenty of strawberries. 
‘*Nous avons jusq’a des fraises de veau."’ Vile phrase! that’s an 
English pun. 

My wife has found the Key of the’ Chinese tomahawk, she told me 
to tell you. 


The book of Wagner to which Berlioz refers is no 
other than his Opera and Drama, a summary of 
which the Musical World was at that time publishing. 
Madame Henriette Fuchs does not quote it. For the 
rest, Berlioz is mistaken about his depreciatory re- 
marks, Wagner, it is true, separates himself from 
him very decidedly as regards esthetic tendencies. 
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Later he changes his opinion about Berlioz in his 
letter on the symphonic poems of Liszt, and in an arti- 
cle on the symphony of Romeo and Juliet ; but while 
doing so he pays marked homage to the rare powers 
of the French master, with whom one feels in one’s 
heart a keen sympathy, in spite of great difference of 
tendency and artistic conception. 

Berlioz says he is the most direct and most ener- 
getic descendant of Beethoven, but he follows him by 
taking just that path which Beethoven considered he 
must give up from the time when he passed from the 
sketch to the picture. Wagner speaks with admira- 
tion of his exceptional musical genius: ‘‘ In his de- 
sire to express the strange creations of an overheated 
imagination, Berlioz has forced his great musical 
genius to a technical power till then unsuspected. 
What he had to say to the world was so extraordi- 
nary, so unusual, so completely opposed to the com- 
monplace that he couldn't say it all plainly in simple 
words. He required the many fittings of most 
complicated instruments to express, by means of a 
mechanism infinitely delicate and complicated, in 
the most ingenius manner, what a human organism 
was powerless to express, just because he treated of 
subjects quite inhuman. The truth is that the or- 
chestra of Berlioz is a marvel of mechanism.” Wag- 
ner reproaches him, it is true, in consequence of his 
having fallen into materialism, but he ‘‘ regrets the 
more, “ he says,” that Berlioz is still devoured by the 
sincerest artistic aspiration that does not prevent 
him from being lost irretrievably in the desert of his 
mechanical combinations,” 

If one takes count of the different points of view of 
the two masters there is no depreciation there, but 
simply an analysis of the esthetic personality of Ber- 
lioz, and it is absolutely just for him who wishes to 
appreciate matters impartially. 





THE SUMMER CONCERT. 

BOUT this time of year, as the almanacs say, 
A look out for talk about summer concerts. And 
most of such talk is irrational and far from the point, 
The musical enthusiast who desires to listen to seri- 
ous music all summer, who would like to have a Phil- 
harmonic concert once a week all through July and 
August, is nine times out of ten a professional musi- 
cian. Now it is pretty generally known to the care- 
ful observer of musical affairs that the professional 
musician does not contribute any very solid support 
to the enterprises of managers. 

Of course exceptions must be made in favor of 
those who are still unable to see anything but Wag- 
ner. There are persons who would follow Angelo 
Neumann’s traveling Wagner menagerie around the 
world in hot weather as well as cold, and who would 
be perfectly happy if the whole repertory of opera 
were reduced tothat intense little list which begins 
with The Flying Dutchman and ends with Parsifal. 
There are others who love Brahms when the ther- 
mometer stands at 95° in the shade, But it may fairly 
be said that none of these people represents the pre- 
vailing public taste. 

About six months of such intense and serious 
musical activity as we have in this town are all that 
any well regulated community will stand. It does 
not make any difference how good the music is which 
is, offered after the regular season is over and the 
summer flowers have begun to blossom on the far- 
reaching hats of the blessed damosels. 

It will not do any good to quote Mr. Gilbert's felici- 
tous line: ‘‘The flowers that bloom in the spring, 
tra-la, have nothing to do with the case.” The fact 
is they have. In the spring a young man’s fancy 
lightly turns to thoughts of beer, and he cares not 
much for music which was erstwhile good to hear. 

Through the long dusty summer, when the water- 
ing cart vainly strives to keep the irritating particles 
at rest in the street so that they may not tickle the 
young man’s throat, when the straw hat and the yel- 
low shoe sing together and the pink shirt without 
any bosom playsthe accompaniment, while the bul- 
bous old thermometer climbs up to its top gallery 
and looks down upon the entire show with contempt, 
the young man’s fancy keeps right on lightly turning 
to thoughts of beer. 

If he has to have music he wants it with beer on 
the side. 

But he would just as lief have the beer straight. 
Nevertheless you cannot induce any well regulated 
young man—and most men are young—to go to a 
concert in the summer unless he can get beer. And 
the moment you have a concert where there is beer 
Brahms and Beethoven and‘Bach have got to climb 


ance, 








down off their pedestals and make room for Delibes 
and Gillet and Victor Herbert. 

It will not do even to give a fine concert with plenty 
of intermissions. Theodore Thomas tried that once 
up at the Lenox Lyceum. It does not suit the young 
man to go out to get his beer and then come back to 
get his music. .He wants them both borne to him at 
once—the music by invisible sound waves and the 
beer by avery visible Kellner with a Viennese dia- 
lect. 

If the young man cannot get the music of the light 
fantastic mortals and the beer of the Walhalla gods 
at the summer concert he will not go. He will arise 
and gird up his loins and go sit on a roof, where there 
is not much music to speak of, but where the beer is 
more or less estimable and certainly plentiful. 

The reason why the summer concerts do not pay 
is that the music is taken too seriously. As a matter 
of simple fact the music at a summer concert ought 
to be regarded merely as an accompaniment to light 
laughter, cheerful talk and a general relaxation of the 
nervous system. It should be gentle, soothing, easily 
forgotten music, of the kind that men hum when they 
are really thinking about something else. Or, better 
still, it should be like the poem of Bunthorne, to un- 
derstand which. it was necessary to think about 
nothing at all. 

Now, if the music be music with a purpose, that 
purpose will force itself upon the artistic conscious- 
ness of the attendant at the summer concert, and he 
will sit up and listen ; and the next thing you know 
he will become tired and go away. 

To give a good summer night concert demands the 
effacement of the musician, the relegation of the 
composer to the limbo of obscurity and elevation of 
the stein and the cigar to niches in the temple of art. 
This is precisely what makes the summer night con- 
cert such a difficult thing for the musician to give. 
What conductor desires to have his personality 
blotted out by beer? What manager has the bold 
originality to advertise that the music at his enter- 
tainment will not distract anyone's attention from his 
cigar or his neighbor's conversation ? 

Yet think, oh ye who are neither decadents nor de- 
generates, but simply human beings, weary of your 
burdens of Brahms and Beethoven, how glorious a 
thing it would be to drift half-conscious on a bub- 
bling, limpid sea of formless, meaningless melody by 
Arcadian composers not famous, nor even infamous, 
while your head is wreathed in the smoke of what 
Stevenson called ‘‘deifying tobacco,” and your soul 
is steeped in the amber nectar of Wiirzburg ! 

Nevertheless, when the summer concert does come 
around again, lo and behold! there will be fugues by 
Bach and crippled movements from Beethoven sym- 
phonies. And the weary will go elsewhere and seek 
surcease of sorrow in cold beer at some resort where 
conductors cease from troubling and the score is one 
long rest. 





MODELS OF ORCHESTRATION. 
T is a common remark that everyone knows how to 
write for orchestra nowadays. The remark would 
come nearer to the truthif it were that everyone does 
write for orchestra. It cannot be gainsaid that the 
fundamental rules of good scoring are much more 
familiar to musicians than they were half a century 
ago. But it is not at all difficult to perceive that there 
is a great deal of very bad writing for orchestra, 
some of which is done by composers of high standing. 
This bad writing is not altogether the result of ignor- 
It comes from a laudable desire to get away 
from conventionality ; but the desire is not always 
backed by profound knowledge of the essentials of 
orchestration. There are very few men who can imi- 
tate Berlioz and write notes never before writ- 
ten for an instrument, and put a line in the margin 
of the score, saying: ‘‘ These tones are in the instru- 
ment and must be brought out.” 

The essentials of good orchestration are a clear 
harmonic sense and an accurate knowledge of the 
color and power of each instrument and each body 
of instruments. The greatest composers are not al- 
ways the best models for the student. For instance, 
we should not advise any student of orchestration to 
give his attention to the symphonies of Brahms, be- 
cause that master has one serious fault. He is alto- 
gether too fond of accentuating the middle voices 
of low pitched chords in the strings. The result is 
such a buzzing of violas and 'celli out of proportion 
to the melodic and tundamental tones of the chords 
that the harmonic basis of the passage seems to be 
distorted, A student examining the score will not be 











likely to perceive this unless his attention is called to 

it by a teacher who is above being blinded by the ° 
radiance of a great name. The score shows an ap- 

parently perfect polyphony ; it is theoretically per- 

fect. But it fails of its effect in performance, simply 

because the composer has miscalculated the color 

and power of his middle voices. 

If the student desires a good model in the use of 
the low tones of the orchestra let him goto Tschai- 
kowsky, who can write long melodies in the bari- 
tone register, with elaborate accompaniments, and 
yet always preserve the harmonic balance and that 
clarity of tone without which there is no orchestral 
atmosphere, 

But after all is said and done the recent writers are 
not the best models. The whole science of orches- 
tration is admirably set forth in the nine symphonies 
of Beethoven and the music dramas of Richard Wag- 
ner ; but the works of the former contain the founda- 
tions of the art. The student ought to learn to write 
for the Beethoven orchestra before undertaking to 
deal with the vast and complex array of instruments 
employed by Wagner. The Beethoven symphonic 
orchestra consists of two flutes, two oboes, two clar- 
inets, two bassoons, four horns, two trumpets, three 
trombones, tympani and the customary string quin- 
tet. And the second and third horns and the trom- 
bones are used very sparingly. 

The orchestra employed in the third act of Die 
Walkiire consists of two piccoli, two flutes, three 
oboes, one English horn, three clarinets, one bass 
clarinet, three bassoons, eight horns, four trumpets, 
one bass trumpet, four trombones, one contrabass 
tuba, four tympani, cymbals and bass drum, harp and 
string quintet. Yet there is never any wooliness of 
tone. Everything is clear, sonorous and forceful. 

Wagner made an exhaustive study of Beethoven, 
and it is there that the student must go to learn what 
Wagner learned. He will get one vital fact ham- 
mered into his head, and that is that sound writing 
for the strings is the prime requisite of orchestration. 
A recent authority on instrumentation says that the 
wisest plan is always to construct the string part of 
your score so that it can be played alone. By this he 
means not that the first violins should always carry 
the melody—for that would end all coloring—but that 
the string part should never sound empty or unfin- 
ished when heard by itself. 

The wood and brass choirs were formerly the col- 
orists and the power makers of the orchestra. But 
Beethoven shows his contemporaries how to get 
color and power out of the strings by employing the 
basses in new ways, and by handling the first violins . 
with more dash and boldness. Whena student has 
learned to write in the symphonic style of Beethoven, 
employing his little family of wind instruments in 
pairs, moving in thirds and sixths, ina plastic and 
sonorous manner, then let him go to the scores of 
Wagner. He needs no other models. 

Wagner will show him how to write in dispersed 
harmony for his woodwind with marvelous effect, 
and will teach him how, when and where each in- 
dividual voice may be best brought forward for the 
achievement of individual effects. Howill show him 
how to make the bass clarinet and the bassoons do the 
duty which Brahms sometimes tries to impose upon 
the violas and ‘celli with an astonishing lack of per- 
ception of the dry, hard, penetrating timbre of the 
lower register of a viola. 

Wagner will teach the student how to make brass 
thunder without braying, and will show him what 
wonders can be worked with a quartet of French 
horns. And in the end this great master will show 
the student how to divide his strings into many voices, 
and make of them a choir of singers whose hymn is 
indeed divine. It is his skill in dividing the strings 
that makes this part of Wagner’s scores so wonder- 
fully rich and close in texture ; but no man can hope 
to profit by the study of it until he has first learned 
to write in the Beethovenian style. 

If astudent must go outside of these two masters 
for hints, let him keep away from the colorists. 
They do those things which ought not to be done, 
and they leave undone those things which ought to be 
done; and there is no healthinthem. Let the stu- 
dent avoid the pages of Richard Strauss, Chabrier 
and their kind. If he must seek for variety let him 
address his attention to the interesting and healthy 
scores of Leo Delibes, Saint-Saéns and Johann Strauss. 
We should also recommend Sir Arthur Sullivan, if it 


were not that his scores are not accessible. 

But let the student try to stick to Beethoven and - 
Wagner. If there is anyone who knows anything 
that they did not he is buried alive. 
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Merry MUSICIAN. 


A merry musician wandered once 
On the banks of the river Nile. 
Imagine his fright! There hove in sight 
A monstrous crocodile ! 
His teeth were long, his jaws were strong, 
His mouth was horribly wide, 
And he grined a grin: “ Dear sir, come in, 
rhere’s plenty of room inside !”’ 
rhe merry musician shook with fear, 
He shivered from hat to shoe. 
‘You're ever so kind, but if you don’t mind 
I'd rather not lodge with you.” 
“ Try it at least,” said the wily beast 
With a broad, malicious smile. 
You'll see in a trice how quiet and nice 
It is to live in the Nile!”’ 
The merry musician groaned again. 
Ihe fiddle was in his hand. 
A tune he tried, ‘‘ The last,’’ he sighed, 
**T shall ever play on land!” 
T'was a polka gay, and, strange to say, 
When the crocodile heard the sound, 
He laughed and rose on the tips of his toes 
And began to caper round, 
‘he merry musician played and played, 
And faster his fingers flew, 
While close to the Nile the crocodile 
Danced faster and faster too 
At length he stopped, and down he dropped, 
Too giddy to hear or see, 
And when he came round his prey, he found, 


Had run away home to tea. 

HE vernal season is having its accustomed effect. 
A pronounced dislike for all forms of music 
making, and an intense desire for fun making, is one 
of the inevitable accompaniments of spring. I could 
say with Shakespeare—slightly altered—‘‘ For God's 
sake let us sit upon the ground and tell funny stories 
of the deaths of kings, queens and pianists!” But I 
won't. I will, however, tell you a curious story about 

two conductors. 


* 
* * 


When the news of Seidl’s death reached a certain 
city, a musical conductor said toa man: ‘‘ Oh, pshaw, 
Seidl dead! I don't believe it. It’s one of his tricks 
to make an effect.” At the time Seidl was, as you well 
know, dangerously ill, and effect making was cer- 
tainly not in his line. The next day the conductor 
rushed toward the man, who said to himself: ‘‘ What 
enthusiasm this conductor has,! he is hurrying to me 
so as to discuss some rhythmical problem in the new 
symphony which he will play for the first time to- 
night.” And this is what the conductor said to the 
man : 

‘**Look here, read this paper! What did I tell you! 
I knew Seidl wasn’t dead, he was only shamming.” 

And the look of joy on his face (nicht) was some- 
thing so subtle, so intense that the man couldn't see 
it, and walked out into the evening and pondered beer 
and the love of musical people one for the other. 


* 
* o 


A certain music critic—but whono longer criticises 
—believes in the slow but sure theory. A pianist 
asked him how he liked Staven, the nephew of old 
Hagen, and he mildly answered : 

‘Well, you see, I hardly like to say. I have only 
heard him play the © flat and the A major of Liszt, 
the C minor of Beethoven and the Hungarian rhap- 
sody and six recitals altogether. Perhaps I may like 
him better when I hear him some more.” 

‘*No you won't,” said the pianist. 

(Query: How many years would it take for this 
gentleman to form a solidified opinion of Gunther 
Hagen, the son of Staven?) 

* 4 * 

The career of Oscar Wilde, brilliant though it was, 
can truthfully be said to point a moral and adorn a 
tale, as the old saying hath it. Certainly Oscar 
has a ‘‘slim, gilt soul.” 


. * 


The Leiters are always willing to give out for pub- 
lication anything which the public has a right to 
know. 


Perhaps that is the reason some people be- 











lieve the story told about Mr. Leiter’s meeting with 
William D. Howells, According to the chronicler, 
Miss Leiter met Mr. Howells just prior to the enter- 
tainment dedicating the beautiful Leiter mansion, 
and extended an informal invitation to the distin- 
guished writer to attend the reception. Therefore, 
Mr. Leiter was not expecting this particular guest 
when his daughter presented him. ‘‘ Father,” she 
said, ‘‘this is Mr. W. D. Howells, the celebrated 
writer.” ‘‘Glad to meet you, sir,” said Mr. Leiter; 
‘‘well, if you want to write anything about me for 
your papers any time, just come to me and I'll give 
you all the facts. I’d rather give them to you than 
have you get them all wrong.” 


* 
* * 


President Kruger, of the Transvaal Republic, is 
not gifted with an appreciation of music. A short 
time ago, at an entertainment in his honor, one of the 
most gifted singers of Bloemfontein sang a song. 
The hostess asked the president how he liked the 
music, and he replied: ‘‘1 go out into the country 
when I want to hear a she-wolf scream!" 


* 
* * 


‘‘Yes, dear wife,” and he closed his eyes,” the end 
is near. The world grows dark about me. There is 
a mist around me gathering thicker and thicker, as 
through*a cloud; I hear the music of angels—sweet 
and sad.” ‘‘No, no, John dear ; that’s the brass band 
on the corner.” ‘‘ What!” said the dying man, jump- 
ing from his bed and flinging the boot-jack at the 
leader ; ‘‘ have those scoundrels dared to come round 
here when Iam dying!” And he recovered. 

+ = * 

The Débutante (aside) : ‘‘ How many verses shall I 
sing?” 

The Professor: ‘‘Do you want an encore?” 

The Débutante: ‘‘Of course!” 

The Professor: **One.” 

* * * 

‘‘Rome,” announced the imperial messenger, ‘‘is 
burning.” 

The Emperor Nero evinced interest. 

“The conflagration is general,” continued the 
officer, whereat the monarch raised himself on his 
elbow. 

There was a pericd of silence. 

‘““The populace,” ventured the herald finally, ‘‘is 
making for the open country.” 

The master of the world rose to his feet. 

‘*In that event,” he said, ‘‘ you may bring me my 
fiddle. I will practice the concerto for the E string, 
which came near getting me impeached, you remem- 
ber.” 


* 
* * 
She shrank away coyly at his approach. ‘‘ Are we 
alone?” she faltered in apprehension. ‘‘I don’t 


know,” he answered ; ‘‘you might sing a few selec- 
tions and make sure.” He rose, and would have led 
her to the piano but for the cold stare she gave him. 

It will be seen from the above witicisms taken at 
random from Pick-Me-Up, Detroit Tribune, Life and 
the Boston Audget that I am not in a very serious 
frame of mind.’ Are you, cher lecteur? 


* 
* * 


Among the many items apropos of Du Maurier's 
masterpiece, not the least interesting is the closeness 
with which he has stuck to the facts. One’s first im- 
pression upon reading how Svengali taught Trilby to 
sing—how he hypnotized her and commanded her to 
imitate the sounds he made on his flexible flageolet— 
was, no doubt, that this, at least, was a flight of poetic 
license. It seems, however, to be well within the pos- 
sibilities. 


A case which in all essentials covers it was reported 


as long ago as 1850, by James Braid, the first of the 
suceessors of Mesmer to approach the hypnotic sleep 
from the side of science rather than of charlatinism. 
After speaking of the heightened sense of hearing 
under mesmerism and of the increase of muscular 
precision, they make, he says, ‘‘feats of phonic imi- 
tation” possible which are truly astonishing. 

Many patients will thus repeat accurately what is 
spoken in any language, and they may be also able 
to sing correctly and simultaneously both words and 
music of songs in any language which they had never 
heard before—7. ¢., they catch the words as well as 
music so instantaneously as to accompany the other 
singer as if both had been previously equally familiar 
with both words and music. In this manner a patient 
of mine who, when awake, knew not the grammar of 
even her own language and who had very little 
knowledge of music, was enabled to follow Mlle, 





Jenny Lind correctly in songs in different languages, 
giving both words and music so correctly and so simul- 
taneously with Jenny Lind that two parties in the 
room could not for some time imagine that there 
were two voices, so perfectly did they accord, both in 
musical tone and vocal pronunciation of Swiss, Ger- 
man and Italian songs. - 

She was equally successful in accompanying Mlle. 
Lind in one of her extemporaneous effusions, which 
was a long and extremely difficult, elaborate chro- 
matic exercise, which the celebrated cantatrice tried 
by way of taxing the powers of the somnambulist to the 
utmost. When awake the girl durst not even attempt 
to do anything of the sort; and, after all, wonderful 
as it was, it was only phonic imitation, for she did 
not understand the meaning of a single word of the 
foreign lauguage which she had uttered so correctly. 

This is exactly Trilby’s case (only more so), except 
that there is nothing to indicate in the report that 
‘the patient” remembered Jenny Lind’s songs and 
could reproduce them afterward; but the formation 
of a transcestate memory is a sufficiently frequent 
phenomenon. The quotation is from Braid’s Obser- 
vation on Trance, page 43, 

* ° * 

Who says melodrama has no reason for existence? 
Let the heretic perish. 1 saw Oliver Twist for the 
second time. The first was a quarter of a century 
(more or less) ago, when Lucille Western and Frank 
Mordaunt thrilled my blood with their realism. Well, 
I got realism by the bucket at the American Theatre 
last week. Elita Proctor Otis, except when she lays 
on the colors too thickly, is all that my esteemed co- 
worker in the vineyard of the Lord (no the—call it 
theatricals and have done with it) Mr. Alan Dale 
described. She is in one scene the Duse of the 
Slums, as he happily puts it. The last scene in act 
second makes your pulses beat very fast. The 
Dickens figure, despite Mr. Howells, still lives, moves 
and has its being—grimy, repulsive being as it is. 
Miss Otis, as Vancy, proves that she possesses the good, 
stern stuff out of which realistic actors are woven. 
She was very natural and only when she crowded her 
canvas with details did she fall short. Then we 
couldn’t see the forest because of the trees. Mr. 
Charles Barron was an especially surly and brutal 
Sikes. His make-up was artistic and his small cun- 
ning eyes, vicious mouth and slouching gait testified 
to his ability as a character actor. Just here my ad- 
miration ceases. The Fagin was a figure for a pan- 
tomime and the pathos of O/:ver was too flimsy. Mr. 
Mestayer was an unctuous Bumdé/e. But how rich 
human blood did flow! Really Miss Otis should tone 
down her work in that last awful scene. The sham- 


bles were suggested. 


= 
* * 


I admired her courage, her ankles and her realism 
as she warmed her capacious person at /agin's fire- 


place. 5 
«© * 


I really think Mr. Charles Frohman deserves com- 
mendation for his courage in announcing Oscar 
Wilde’s The Importance of Being Earnest for produc- 
tion at the Empire Theatre next week. What Wilde 
the man has done Mr. Frohman does not bother with. 
He leaves that tothe law. But if Wilde the drama- 
tist has written aclever comedy Mr. Frohman intends 
giving it a hearing. I applaud his decision. It tallies 
exactly with Sydney Grundy’s remark last week in 
London—thatif Wilde was to be condemned for doing 
evil he should be credited for what good he does, 
Of course the new play may be brilliant rubbish, but 
the principle holds good all the same. 


* 
* * 


Ibsen wrote An Enemy of the People after Ghosts 
and before The Wild Duck. 

Mr. Ibsen was called such hard names when 
Ghosts was produced that William Archer made a 
collection of all the obscenities hurled at Ibsen's head 
and published them in the Pa// Mall Gazette with the 
title Ghosts and Gibberings. Of course the Nor- 
wegian was indignant that his play should have been 
so grossly misunderstood, and in An Enemy of the 
People he undertook to prove that the reformer—the 
true pioneer—is always abused and pilloried as a 
dangerous foe to society and that the majority is 
always in the wrong. It is merely a case of Horace’s 
odi profanum vulgus over again. But how did the 
playwright go about his task? Did he paint for us 
another Ajax defying the social lightning? Did he 
give us a modern Coriolanus? With his usual 
ideal-demolishing propensities this terrible old 
man with the terrible spectacles makes his hero 
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a fussy doctor—a man of the middle classes; 
a man who forgets the names of the servant girls ; 
a man who loves to see his children feed on roast 
beef; a man who is economical in little things; a 
thorough professional gentleman, who explodes, 
fusses, fumes, fidgets, squirms, goes off continually 
at half cock ; a Crack-brained enthusiast, a fanatic, 
and a teller of disagreeable truths. 

a - x 

3ut this doctrinaire with torn trousers is a mighty 

fellow after all, and by the supreme genius of his 
Creator has quite as much right to live as any Ho- 
meric hero, 

«**% 

Vitality is the most masterful test of a dramatist’s 
characters. Their vitality is their excuse for being. 
Every figure in An Enemy of the People is brim- 
ming with vitality, from the drunken man to Dr, Stock- 
mann. Ofcourse you can hardly be expected to take 
an overweening interest in the condition of the water 
pipes in that little town on the south coast of Nor- 
way. 

What are water pipes to Hecuba? 

Yet a world of principle is involved in these same 
germ breeding conduits, and the crafty dramatist has, 
while apparently depicting local types, contrived to 
paint a world canvas. 

+ : * 

Have we not our Burgomaster Stockmanns, our Ed- 
itor Hovstads, our timid meliorists like As/aken and our 
fire eating Ai//ings? Men, men all of them, 

* “ * 

What a daring thing it was to write a play without 
a love scene, a play which is more like life than all 
the sensualistic caterwaulings, philanderings and 
bosh and glitter of the conventional stage, which we 
fondly fancy holds the mirror up to nature! You may 
dispute Ibsen's thesis, but you can’t deny his power, 
his technical power. I have before dwelt on the fru- 
gality of his phrases, of the delicacy and concise 
cleaving power of his dialogues. He has broken with 
the old convention of monologues, of mechanical ex- 
its—indeed of everything which savors of old-time 
stage artifice. His acts terminate naturally, yet are 
pregnant with possibilities. You impatiently await 
for the next scene, and all because a lot of nobodies 
in an out of the way Norwegian health resort fights a 
man who is crazy to tell the truth—and ruin the 
place. 

3ut they are human beings, even if they strut not 
in doublets and hose, and pour not out perfumed pas- 
sion to the damosel on the balcony. 
* 7 - 

I really could not sympathize much with Dr. Stock- 
mann. He, while being ‘‘the strongest man on 
earth,” a moral Sandow, brought a calamity on his 
native place by his awful propensity for blabbing out 
the truth. Besides, Ibsen leaves us just a margin of 
doubt in the matter. Perhaps the worthy medical 
man was not correct in his diagnosis of the waters, 
and if this were so his conduct wasinexcusable. But 
he fought for that most dangerous of ideals—the 
truth, even though he flaunts in the face of the mob 
the fact that ‘‘a normally constituted truth lives, let 
me say, asa rule, seventeen or eighteen years ; at the 
outside twenty; seldom longer.” (Mr. Tree omitted 
this in his speech.) As what constitutes truth has 
not yet been satisfactorily answered since Pontius 
Pilate put the question some eighteen hundred years 
ago in Judea, the doctor's ideals are by no means 
above criticism. cs 

om * 

Ibsen felt this, for in his next play, The Wild Duck, 
he simply smashes the impertinent teller of truths 
and demonstrates the unpalatable fact that there is 
no absolute standard of truth, which reminds me of 
Edgar Saltus’ witty ‘‘ morality is a question of geog- 
raphy.” * 


* * 

The Ibsenites, of course, were enraged with The 
Wild Duck, and the dramatist was called a cynic. 
But he is not. He is only a courageous man who is 
strong enough to pull the skillfully contrived masks 
off the fancied truths and conventions. We bolster 
up our vices and virtues and cry, ‘‘Ah, that is 
what you really are!” Naturally, like a boy caught 
apple stealing, we cry out at this naughty writer, call 
him names, attribute to him our own sins and cry 
aloud, as did Oswald Alving for the sun, ‘‘Give us 
our ideals ; don’t shatter our respectable world lies!” 

* > ” 

There are some lines in An enemy of the People, 

which fit the New York—the lesser New York—of 





this hour. I remember well Matthew Arnold's lec- 
ture on ‘‘ Numbers,” in which the exquisite essayist 
preached the evils of the majority. Of course we 
all know that the mass of the people are led by 
the few ; that the.crucified man of the last century 
is the god of this, but Ibsen hits out wildly when he 
declaims against democracy. The times are mak- 
ing for mass rule, and in America will this mighty 
social problem be solved—the absolute liberty of 
the individual—yet the absolute safety of the state. 
It seemed to me that Mr. Tree uttered with peculiar 
unction the speech about the evil of compact ma- 
jority. Our withers are unwrung, Mr. Tree, and we 
hope to prove that the compact majority may rule, 
and yet be in the very vanguard of right and truth, 


- 
* a 


So much for the political aspects of the play. Du 
reste, I found myself some time nodding. The fourth 
act is of course the pivotal point in the most grand 
climacteric. I liked very much act third, the editorial 
office of the People’s Messenger, but the performance 
by Mr. Tree and his company was after all hope- 
lessly English. I do not claim, nor does any sane ad- 
mirer of Ibsen, that his characters are so wonderful, 
so peculiarly constituted, that to play an Ibsen 
soubrette requires a Duse. But I do hold that the 
old technic, with its swing and time-worn mechanism, 
is not an adequate medium for the Ibsen types. 
Absolute naturalism, consequently the converse of 
stilted artificialism, absolute boldness and sincerity, 
are required. Perhaps in all modern lives the com- 
plex prevails, so the actor is often faced with what 
he imagines is a tangle of inconsistencies. The 
dramatic rule of three does not solve the problem, so 
we saw members of Mr. Tree’s company at Abbey’s 
Theatre last week fitting Ibsen into the well oiled 
grooves of melodrama and farce. It was not magnifi- 
cent, nor was it Ibsen. ‘ 

* * 

Mr. Tree gave usin Dr. Stockmann the most sin- 
cere and impasssioned acting of his entire range of 
impersonations. His make-up was convincing, and 
while I conceive the doctor to be something else, 
there was no doubt about the actor's earnestness and 
intensity. In the speech scene, which Nordau de- 
clares Ibsen pilfered from Julius Caesar, Mr. Tree 
gave himself up to his lines and carried away, in con- 
sequence, his entire auditory. I did not like the 
slightly melodramatic ending of act one, in which he 
drops a glass and gazes apparently into futurity, be- 
cause Horster says: ‘‘I wish you nothing but joy of 
your discovery.” This savors too much of a striving 
after empty effect. Nor was his calling his brother 
Peter an animal in the best taste. This speech is not 
in thetext, and it seemed like a bid for a gallery 
laugh. There were some cuts made in the text. Mr. 
Tree was not very sincere in the last act, and a trifle 
given to over-elaboration of details in the first two 
acts. But I think itis the best thing he has given us 
so far—best, because most naturally and unaffectedly 
acted. ‘ * 

x x 

Mr. Allen was very English, very Pecksniffian as 
Peter the Burgomaster. Mr. Lionel Brough conceived 
Morton Kiil to be alow comedy part and squeaked 
unremittingly, with the usual reward from the gal- 
lery. Hovstad was acceptable in the person of Mr. 
Ross, and Holman Clark, who is versatile, was very 
strong as Billing ‘‘ on the staff.” The weak-kneed, 
vacillating As/aken was played by Mr. Wigley. But 
how? The two women, Francis Ivor and Lily Ham- 
burg, had no conception whatsoever of what was 
required of them, although it would be churlish to 
deny that Miss Hamburg did not look pretty and 
spirited when repelling //ovstad’s faint advances. 
The mob behaved well, but it was pre-eminently an 
English production from start to finish. Its main 
defect was the lack of propertempo. Velocity is a 
virtue in Ibsen’s An Enemy of the People. 


= 
oa * 


Mr. Tree closed his supplementary season last 
Saturday night at Abbey’s, and has promised to re- 
turn to us next season. At the outset of his first en- 
gagement I deprecated the judgment of them that 
called him a great actor, I still do so. Great is a 
word that should be sparingly used. Mr. Tree is not 
a great actor. He is nota great character actor, his 
versatility is open to criticism. But he is an intel- 
ligent, a painstaking artist, who can be very sym- 
pathetic at times ; a man that evidently burns the 
midnight oil, a scholar, a gentleman. CanI praise 
him more highly, short of calling him a genius ? 


a *s 





Ibis Gringoire, in A Ballad Monger, feil far below, 
Coquelin’s. His Ham/et was studied to the very bone, 
and was nervous, grotesque, rather than lovable or 
melancholic. Following the Irving trend, Mr. Tree 
sought for effective endings; the play was emphati- 
cally the thing. In The Red Lamp, A Bunch of Vio- 
lets and Captain Swift we get the full measure of 
the man’s capacity for character parts. He was ex- . 
cellent—satisfying. His /a/staf/ was open to the 
fatal criticism that it was not Sir Johan, but a mask, a 
mere simulacrum of the Fat Knight. Mr. Tree will 
be heartily welcomed on his return, I hope. He is an 
actor whose methods and intellectual mien evoke 
respect. 


. 
* * 


And now may I tax your patience with a few more 
words on the much abused Ibsen drama? Surely the 
admirer does not demand too much if he desires 
for his favorite dramatist some position in the the- 
atrical world. Surely in that wide and debatable 
territory, full as it is of the shards and refuse of old 
dramatic systems, gorged with obscenities and inani- 
ties, overrun with the banal, dull wit and vulgar dis- 
play—surely, I repeat, Ibsen might be granted the 
mere right to live, for there are some in the com- 
munity that hanker after the problem play, that dis- 
like the buffoon and the brothel, and adhere firmly 
to the belief that one may think in the theatre as well 
as in the church. Let Ibsen live, and there is no 
doubt that his works will prosper. As for the silly 
clatter and cackle about morbidity, disease, im- 
morality and the like—why, only show me the writer 
of greatness that you cannot brand with these facile 
phrases of the Philistine ! 

* ns * 

A colonel in the French army, who had a great eye 
for neatness, but not much of an ear for music, took 
occasion one day to compliment his bandmaster on 
the appearance of his men. ‘‘ Their uniforms are 
neat,” said the colonel, ‘‘and their instruments are 
nicely polished and kept in order, but there is one 
improvement that I must insist upon.” ‘‘ What is it, 
colonel?” ‘* You must train your men, when they 
perform, to lift their fingers all at exactly the same 
time and at regular intervals on their instruments, 
so—one, two! one, two!” 

* 


vs + 
‘*Gone for a song” might appropriately be said of 
the Bowery. 2 
k * 


Sar Peladan, who is Wagner mad in Paris, pub- 
lishes manifestoes of this sane sort : 


Artist, thou art priest. Art is the great mystery, and when thy 
effort produces a masterpiece, a ray of the divine descends as upon 


an altar. O real presence of divinity, resplendent in the supreme 
names of Da Vinci, Raphael, Michael Angelo, Beethoven and 
Wagner! 

Artist, thou art king. Art is the true empire. When thy hand 
traces a perfect line the cherubim themselves descend to revel in it 


as in a mirror. 


Spiritual design, soulful line, intelligent form, thou givest sub- 
stance to our dreams—Samothrace and St. John, Sixtine and Cena- 
colo, St. Quen, Parsifal, Ninth Symphony, Notre Dame ! 

Artist, thouart magician. Art is the grand miracle and proves our 
immortality. Whois there that doubts it? 

Giotto touched the stigmata ; the Virgin appeared to Fra Angelico 
and Rembrandt proved the resurrection of Lazarus. 

Unassailable refutation of pedantic quibbles. 

The existence of Moses is questioned, but we have Michael Angelo ; 
Jesusis misunderstood, but there appears a Leonardo; everything is 
shorn of its holiness, but Art, immutable and sacred, continues her 
prayer. 

Unspeakable, serene sublimity, the Holy Grail forever piercing the 


gloom with its rays. Censer and relic, unconquered standartd, all- 
powerful art, divine Art, I adore you on my knees, last reflection from 
above upon our degeneration. 

Kings, blunted, dull and miserly, become citizens, die off on the 
curbstone in towns where once their fathers reigned 

The nobles hew the crests from off their helmets; they pander to 
the mob, or else, in their fallen state, take delight in stables. 

The priests have consented to put on the livery of murder; where 
are, then, the consecrate? 

Allis putrid, all is ended, and the Latin structure crumbles and 


shakes under the decadence. And the cloven cross no longer has 
beside it the sword of the Guises, the musket of a chouan. Weep, 
Gregory VII., O gigantic Pope, thou who wouldst have saved all; 
weep, from the lofty heavens, for thy Church surrounded by dark- 
ness! And thou, Dante of old, Homer of Catholicity, arise from 
thy throne of glory and mingle thy anger with the despair of 
Buonarotti! 

Yet, a glimmer of the holy light, a pale glow, has appeared and 
deepens. Lo! the gibbet of the sacred agony is crowned witha flower 


as with a star! 
Miracle, miracle! A rose blooms forth and opens, growing, striv- 
ing to clasp in its holy petals the divine cress of salvation, and the 


cross—consoled—shines forth. Jesus has not cursed the world. He 
receives the adoration of art. 
The Kings of the East, the three Magi, first came to the divine Mas- 


ter. The Magi, last of all, will remain His children. 

The reverential enthusiasm of the artist survives the piety of other 
days that is now extinct forever. 

Miserable men of this day, your march toward the abysm is fatal ! 
Fall beneath the load of your unworthiness! Your blasphemies shall 
never blot out the faith of works, ye of barren soil! 

You may one day close up the Church, but the gallery of art, never! 
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The Louvre will celebrate the sacred functions if, Notre Dame is 
violated 

Yes, Strauss denied, but Parsifal affirms, and the sublime arch- 
angel of voice, Cesar Franck, has drowned the impious babble of 
Renan 

Humanity, citizens, will always goto mass when the priest is Bach, 
Beethoven, Palestrina, Music can never be made atheistic. 

Miserable moderns, you will never conquer, for the beautiful will 
ilways be God! Brethren of all arts, I herewith sound the appeal to 
arms; let us constitute ourselves a holy guard for the safety of 
idealism ! 

We are but a few against all, but the angels are with us. 

We have no chiefs, but the old masters from their seats in Paradise 
will guide us toward the mount of safety. 

Our miss began from the day when blasphemy became king. 
L hivalry appear to honor and serve the ideal. Imperfect and 
s ng, let us at least be brave! Let the rose of form and of color 
de ne the wonderful tabernacle, and the redeeming cross will re- 

e init 

O thou w lingerest, my brother, mistake not thecry of the fa- 
natic for the fire of faith. 

The Church, once held so dear, the only sacred thing of this world, 
banishes the rose of the cross and thinks its perfume dangerous. 

Near it we will erect the Temple of Beauty. We will open it to the 
echos of prayers; rivals, but not envious; different, but not at vari- 
ance For the artist is a priest, a king, a magician ; and art is a mys- 
tery, the only true empire, the great miracle. 

A glimmer of the holy light, a pale glow, deepening—Lo! the gib- 

et of the sacred agony is crowned with a floweras with a star! 

Amiracle! A miracle! A rose blooms forth and opens, growing, 
triving toclas 1 its holy petals the divine cross of our salvation, 
ind the cross, consoled, shines forth. 


Christ has not cursed the world 
ves the adoration of Art. 


the artist survives 


Christ recei 


ithusiasm of the piety of other 





st forever. SAR PELADAN. 


* 
* ¥ 


Mr. John P. Jackson writes thus about the Sar’s 
musical work. 

‘The Sar has evidently some taste in his musical 
selections, but he is obviously as crack-brained in 
this direction as he is inthe realm of art. No one 
will deny that in selecting Palestrina, Beethoven and 
Wagner as his musical divinities the Sar has some 
method in his madness. But he is crazed with the 
refulgence of the Holy Grail, which he dreams of as 
the inspiration and source of divinity in art. He 
seems to believe that the Radiance of that mysterious 
symbolical vessel, with which the blood of Christ is 
said to have been caught by Joseph of Arimathea, 
has descended upon his poor brain. He has written 
a romance, entitled La Quest du Graal, in lyric prose, 
and besides that has something he calls a Wagner 
Kaldeene, which we understand to be a pastoral of 
Chaldea, with music in the manner of Wagner. It is 
entitled Le Fils des Etoles, or The Son of the Stars. 
It has been fitted with three preludes by Erik Satie 
and is divided into three acts entitled La Vocation, 
L'Initiation and L’Incantation.” 

The action takes place 3,000 years B. c. at Sirpuola, 
a city of Chaldea, a dozen leagues distant from 
Greece, between the Tigris and the Euphrates. The 
pastoral presumably shows much research in the 
realm of the antique. Its pastoralty is revealed in 
the third act, where a duel takes place, about which 
the Sar has to say that ‘‘the duel, that brutality of a 
modern age, did not exist in Chaldea ; but when any 
difference had to be settled the adversaries came face 
to face and chanted, prayed or spoke until one was 
exhausted, whereupon the other was declared vic- 
tor.” As we see, the Sar gives usa kind of prehis- 
torical battle of the Minnesingers at the Wartburg. 
It is not surptising, therefore, to find that the Sar is 
intense in his admiration of Wagner, for, as he tells 
1s himself, he has dedicated his Queste du Graal to 
the Master of Bayreuth, whom he styles the greatest 
writer of tragedies since Shakespeare. 

At one presentation of his Son of the Stars, we are 
told, the Sar, deeply moved, made an address to the 
public and to the artists. ‘‘ Friends,” he said, imi- 
tating the great Richard, ‘‘I glorify you from my 
heart. You have not made me weary; you have 
obeyed me, as if I had been Wagner himself. First 
to you, beyond all, Merceile Josset, you who put your 
whole soul into the impersonation of Oc/ohi/, the dear 
son of my brain; to you, Suzanne Avril, who shed 
your distinction upon the réle of /ze/; to you, Renée 
Dreyfuss, as the sacred courtesan; you, Seigneur 
you have all satisfied my demands beyond 
my dreams. If, in God's providence, I am permitted 
to follow the career upon which I have entered with 
you and through you, in twenty years this evening 
will be recalled in sacred remembrance of the creator 
of Le Fils de Etoiles,” 


Reigers 


x 
7 * 


The Sar should pay America a lecturing visit. If 
he only works in the income tax in his lecture he will 
make a base hit. 








Mme. Calve’s Great Success.—Mme. Calvé has 
won great success in St. Petersburg. 
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BOSTON, Mass., April 14, 1895. 
HERE will be an operatic and ‘‘ sacred” concert 
by members of the Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau Com- 
pany this evening at Mechanics’ Building, and then good- 
by till next season to grand opera singers, as well as 
grand opera. Instead of noticing at length the perform- 
ances of last week, with inevitable repetition of the words, 
‘song, delivery, intonation, pitch, impersonation,” &c., I 
propose to speak in general and at random. First, as a 
matter of record, the Damrosch Company stayed at the 
Boston Theatre and gave, the 8th, Siegfried with the 
cast noted in my last letter, Tannhiduser the 9th, with 
Mrs. Gadski and Mr. Rothmiihl in the cast, Tristan and 
Isolde the afternoon of the 10th, and without Miss Brema. 
There were small audiences. 

The Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau Company opened its sup- 
plementary engagement the 9th with Lohengrin; Mrs. 
Nordica, Mrs. Mantelli, Jean and Ed. de Reszké, Ancona 
and Abramoff were the singers. Nozze di Figaro was sung 
the 10th; Emma Eamés, Miss de Lussan, Miss Bauer- 
meister, Miss Van Cauteren, Maurel, Ed. de Reszké, 
Carbone et al. were in the cast. Romeo and Juliet was the 
opera the afternoon of the 11th, with Melba, de Vigne, Jean 
and Ed. de Reszké, Gromzeski, Mauguiére, Campanari, 
Castlemary. Aida was given in the evening with Nordica, 
Mantelli, Tamagno, Maurel, Abramoff and Mariani. I Pa- 
gliacci and Cavalleria Rusticana were sung the 12th, and 
the performances were the poorest given here this season 
by any company. Miss de Lussan, Russitano, Ancona 
were in the first melodrama. Mrs. Drog, Miss De Vigne, 
Del Papa and Bensaude were in the second. Lucia was 
given yesterday afternoon with Melba, Russitano, Bensaude 
and Abramoff. Faust was the final opera last evening, 
with Emma Eames, Scalchi, Jean and Ed. de Reszké and 
Campanari. The audience at these performances were 
never large; indeed, it was comparatively small. How 
much Holy Week had to do with the poor business at the 
two opera houses I leave to your conjecture. 


* 
* * 


I referred last week to the inferior stage management in 
the Damrosch company. As bad as was the attempt of the 
bird in Siegfried to fly ; as bad as was the color blindness 
shown in the juxtaposition of colors in Lohengrin; as bad 
as was the scene shifting in Tannhduser; as equally bad 
were the stage circumstances attending the putting of 
Briinnhilde to sleep, the awakening of her and the carrying 
out of her final resolve in Gétterdimmerung. 

Ungainly as was the ballet of the French opera, the poor 
nymphs and sirens in Tannhduser struck terror to the eye. 
Perhaps the program aroused undue anticipation, for it 
stated that * wild, unholy orgies of nymphs alternate with 
seductive songs of sirens.” No wonder that the rising of 
the curtain was accompanied with heavy breathing and 
bugging eyes. But the awkardly executed and absurd 
calesthenic exercises did not bring a blush to the cheek of 
any of the Watch and Ward Society. 

When Prinnhilde was tucked up on her flinty bed by 
Pére Wotan there was much trouble in arranging the 
spear so that she would surely find it. The crown did not 
fit, and it was placed beside her. When she awoke the 
next night the crown was on her head, there was no spear, 
and her shield covering had apparently been changed. 
The whole fire scene, in fact, was ludicrous. 

It is my belief—l will not swear with uplifted hand— 
that Wotan as the Wanderer shifted his damaged eye. 
I regret to add that the Wanderer had lost his hat before 
he claimed hospitality of Mzme. Now I believe the ultra- 
Wagnerites find something mystic, wonderful in the 
‘large, soft felt hat which will become picturesque by 
being worn sidewise on the head.” When the Wanderer 
appeared bareheaded several groaned, and I understand 
that one or two demanded their entrance money back. 
Nor did they recover composure until the riddle match be- 
gan. 

Of whatever historical interest the costumes worn by the 
chief characters in Lohengrin may have been, the chorus 
was clad abominably so faras clashing of irreconcilable 
colors was concerned. 


* 
* * 


Not the least entertaining feature of the visit of the Ger- 
man opera was the opening of vials of wrath above the 





heads of certain reviewers, Here is an instance. Mr. 





Woolf complained in the Hera/d of the false intonation at 
the Boston Theatre. He received a letter from some 
female Wagnerite in which was the following sentence: 
‘* What has been censured by the critic as ‘false intona- 
tion’ is of a far deeper meaning and therefore of greater 
beauty than the clearest notes that might easily be meas- 
ured by the most elemental rules of musical science ; they 
portray the discords of life, the clash of conflicting ele- 
ments and the never ceasing struggle of our own dual 
nature.” 

Mr. Woolf remarked in the Hera/d of to-day: ‘' The 
only thing that is lucid in all this is that the correspondent 
mistook the critic’s condemnation of false intonation in the 
the singers as condemnation of harmonic dissonances 
in Wagner’s music. In other words, the writer of the letter 
showed that she was wholly ignorant of the subject she was 
discussing, that she was, in fact, unmusical. False intona- 
tion portraying ‘the never ceasing struggle of our own dual 
nature’! It simply portrays the never ending struggle of 
certain vocalists to sing in tune and failing to do so. 
* * * Letters of this kind have poured in, and in every 
instance they are written by women, which would seem to 
indicate that Wagner has some peculiar influence over 
hysterical and neurotic temperaments. A critic might 
deluge Bach with animadversions, might pronounce Haydn 
a twaddle, Mozarta driveler and Beethoven a musical boor, 
and yet be permitted to go on in his way untroubled by pro- 
testing letters ; but no sooner is the tail of Wagner’s coat 
pressed somewhat rudely than at once starts up an army of 
fair defenders to take the critic to task, to attempt to prove to 
him that he is an arrant ignoramus, to pity him because he 
is not as wise as they are and to depreciate him and to 
glorify themselves for their superior intelligence. The 
thing is inexplicable.” 


* 
. *. 


Apropos of false intonation, there was much of it at 
Mechanics’ Building last week. Even Melba was among 
the offenders ; and here let me say that, although yesterday 
she sang in the mad scene from Lucia superbly, her voice 
sounded tired. I have not heard her this season in 
opera or in concert when she was inexorably true to the 
pitch throughout the evening. Now this could not have 
been said of her last season. I yield to no one in my ad- 
miration of Melba’s vocal art, nor am I disturbed seriously 
because she is neither an intense tragedian nor a sparkling 
comedian. The fact remains, however, that her singing 
this season has not been of as high and sustained quality as 
it was during her first visit to this country. Various 
reasons are given for the indisputable falling off. Some of 
them I trust are utterly unfounded. 


* 
* * 


Again faithful Miss Bauermeister saved her managers by 
singing Susanna when Miss Lucile Hill lost her voice sud- 
denly an hour or so before the performance. They say that 
the physician has forbidden Miss Hill to sing this season. 
Her throat is in wretched condition, and she is otherwise 
farfrom well. Miss Bauermeister had another opportunity 
of displaying nerve, memory and intelligence. 

* =i * 

The finest of the performances at Mechanics’ Building 
were Lohengrin and Aida. The former was indeed most 
excellent in the ensemble, though I prefer the £/sa of Mrs. 
Gadski to that of Mrs. Nordica; it seems to me far less 
self-conscious and more sincere ; the little German woman 
is to me more sympathetic, more the lovable and foolish 
woman. It is true that in certain respects Mrs. Nordica 
has made marked progress in her performance. So far as 
action is concerned she was admirable in the first act. The 
results of her coaching were less apparent in the other acts. 
She did not sing to her advantage. I much prefer her 
Aida, although she does not stray far from conventional 
lines. 

The overwhelming feature of the performance of Lohen- 
grin was the most excellent playing of the orchestra under 
Mr. Mancinelli. I have never heard the Vorspiel played as 
well as it was last Tuesday night. Throughout the evening 
the orchestra was a rare delight. Mrs. Mantelli’s Ortrud 
was avery strong impersonation. ‘To me it is more artistic 
than the explosive and almost grotesque performance of 
Miss Brema. 

Aida was conspicuous for the remarkable portrayal of 
Amonasro by Maurel, the impassioned acting and moving 
song of Mrs. Mantelli as Amnerzs and the unexpected 
worth of the scenery. Even the ballet was tolerable and 
to be endured. Plangon was hoarse. He did not sing last 
week. 

And Tamagno was under the weather Friday, so Del 
Papa sang 7urzddu in an amiable mood, which, however, 
did not excuse his vocal omissions and commissions. Mrs. 
Drog sang with considerable fire, but, as Melba, Nordica 
and others, she wandered from the true pitch. 

Poor Russitano! Canzo was not written for you. You 
were honest in your endeavors, but I Pagliacci calls for hot 
blood and sensual rage and supreme authority. Ancona 
sang the prologue with great effect. 

Now here is Miss de Lussan. As Nedda and as Cheru- 
bino she sang acceptably, but have you seen her play 
Cherubino? Don't. For Cherudino is a lovely creature ; 
graceful in motion and in repose ; disquieting by his youth- 
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ful magnetism and inquiring eyes and just developed long- 
ing the most sedate woman, to whom passion was, as she 
thought, merely a word, or perhaps a memory. How de- 
lightful is the Figaro of Maurel! But Edouard de Reszké 
should not take the part of the Count. He is ponderous, 
un-Mozartian. Emma Eames charmed the eye, although 
an accident obliged her to carry her left arm in a sling. 
She sang well, and her slight deviations from the pitch 
were excused, for she was in pain. Her hand was caught 
in the door of a railway car, and nails were torn so that 
the surgeon visited her. 
* 7 

The Knéisel Quartet gave the last concert of the series 
in Union Hall, the 8th. Let me make extracts from Mr. 
Capen’s review published in the Journal; ‘‘The concert 
opened with a piano trio by Robert Kahn, op. 19. The first 
two movements are technically well made, but the music in 
attendance upon them is for the most part so saccharine, 
and so utterly void of either virility or passion, that the 
sterling finale which follows puts in its appearance as a 
genuine surprise. The finale is a most stirring piece of 
music; bears the impress of real creative talent; and it 
could not have been composed except by one having a 
splendid command of the technical requirements of his art. 
Despite this, the trio is largely the product of the hand of 
an apprentice, and the first two movements are wanting in 
poignancy of feeling, are simply monotonous and tautolog- 
ical in what they have to say, and present but a very slight 
variety of tone color. 

‘*Mrs. Paur brought commendable intelligence and skill 
to bear upon her performance of the piano part, and was 
actively in sympathy with Messrs. Kneisel and Schroeder.” 
Mrs. Paur and Mr. Kneisei played the Schubert fantasie, 
op. 159, and the other number of the program was Bee- 
thoven’s quartet, op. 131. ‘‘ The Kneisel Quartet has sel- 
dom played with more purity, finish, expression and unity 
than at this concert, and there were even more warmth, 
spirit and verve in their playing than usual.” 

* * 

Miss Marie Brema and Mr. Plunket Greene gave a song 
recital in Music Hall the 9th. The program included a few 
novelties, but as a whole it was not of great interest. Miss 
Brema sang A Summer Night, by Goring Thomas, in a 
very effective manner, for the song was suited to her voice 
and she did not force the tones. But in Beethoven’s Die 
Ehre Gottes, the Erl-Kénig, Gia il Sole, by Scarlatti, she 
was often harsh and explosive. Her intonation was fre- 
quently impure. At present she has not ‘sufficient control 
of her voice to succeed in concert. 

Mr. Greene sang old Irish and English songs, Tann- 
hiuser’s Busslied, Lied eines Fahrenden, Ein Ton, by Cor- 
nelius; Alt Heidelberg and Plasir d’Amour. I regret to 
say that he often sang false, and that certain mannerisms 
have so grown upon him that they are now disagreeable. 
One of these mannerisms is his trick of indulging in in- 
audible pianissimo, frequently in the last verse of the song. 

There were duets by Schumann, Rubinstein, Brahms, 
Goring Thomas. The audience was enthusiastic. Mr. 
Damrosch played the accompaniments. 

- a * 

Bach’s Passion Music (Matthew) was given by the Han- 
del and Haydn Good Friday. Mr. Zerrahn conducted. The 
‘soloists were Mrs. Jennie Patrick Walker, Miss Marguerite 
Hall, Messrs, Rieger, Dufft and Bushnell. I was not pres- 
ent. I learn by diligent inquiry that the performance was 
in most respects unfortunate. The choruses were often 
ragged and untuneful. One reviewer says that the choral, 
O man, bewail, &c., ‘‘ seemed one sinful scream and scram- 
ble.” ‘* There was no sostenuto, no true singing of the 
great choruses.” Mr. Zerrahn’s tempi were at times inap- 
propriate. The piano was not in tune with the orchestra, 
and the organ was in its habitual wretched condition. Mr. 
Rieger was praised warmly, and so was Mrs. Walker. 

* . * 

The program of the twenty-second Symphony concert 
was as follows: Rubinstein’s fifth symphony, Russian ; 
Introduction to Dornréschen, Langer; Bruch’s G minor 
concerto for violin ; musical joke, Moto Perpetuo, Johann 
Strauss ; overture L’Enfant Prodigue, Auber. 

Mr. Schnitzler, of the orchestra, gave a fine performance 
of the first two movements of the concerto. He played 
with breadth, intelligence, taste and authority. In the 
finale he was less successful. 

The program as a whole was singularly concocted. Why 
in the world did Mr. Paur choose the one overture by Auber 
that is hopelessly brutal and vulgar? If he had chosen 
Cheval de Bronze, Gustave, Diamants de la Couronne, La 
Siréne, Le Lac des Fées—there’s along list. But L’Enfant 
Prodigue! Stay! perhaps it was his fiendish purpose to 
thus discredit French music. 

The Russian symphony by Rubinstein seemed long and 
dreary, not to be named in the same breath with the ‘* Dra- 
matic.” Langer’s Introduction to Dornréschen was like an 


echo of the Wagner season. The Musical Joke, by Strauss, 


is a trifie that goes well with beer and tobacco. 
* i * 
They tell me that Faust last evening, in spite of the ab- 


sence of Jean de Reszké, gave great pleasure. 


Mrs. Eames 





was applauded enthusiastically, and Mr. Campanari’s Va/- 
entine was warmly appreciated. 

I forgot to state that a concert was given by the Dam- 
rosch company at the Boston Theatre the 7th. Miss Brema 
and Messrs. Rothmiihl and Plunket Greene were the solo- 
ists. The program included scenes from Parsifal, Irish 
songs arranged by Stanford, songs by Schumann and a 
few orchestral pieces. Puitip HALE. 





Boston Music Notes. 
Boston, Mass., April 13, 1895. 

Mrs. Emma Eames-Story met with a very painful acci- 
dent coming on from St. Louis, when two fingers of her 
left had were badly crushed in a door. Notwithstanding 
the suffering she most pluckily sang in the Marriage 
of Figaro with her hand in a sling. Yet she knew 
that on the morrow there was to be a painful surgical 
operation performed upon her fingers that might disfigure 
her hand for life, but no one would have guessed it from 
her bright, smiling face. A brave woman ! 

Miss Caroline Gardner Clarke is to sing with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra at Music Hall at their rehearsal and 
concert April 19 and 20. 

Mrs. Elene Eaton sang recently at the festival of the 
Philharmonic Society in Montreal. 

The Hasty Pudding Club of Cambridge will give four 
performances of their new play Proserpina in New York 
during the spring recess, after which time it will be heard in 
Boston. D,G. Mason is the composer, and it is said that 
a noticeable thing about the music is its great variety. 
The play is in two acts, the scene of the first being laid in 
Arcadia—of the second in Pluto’s Hotel in Hades. 

The Wakefield Concert Company has been recently or- 
ganized, consisting of the Misses Ethel and Blanche Wake- 
field, pianist and violinist, who have been under Boston's 
most eminent instructors for some years and have not 
appeared in public since giving their successful concerts in 
Boston five years ago; Miss Faith Morse, the gifted young 
soprano, just returned from a five years’ course of study in 
Paris under Mme. Arto de Padilla; Master Irving Wake- 
field, violoncello soloist, and Mr. John F. Wakefield, flute 
soloist and reader. 

Mr. Jules Jordan, whose Barbara Frietchie has been suc- 
cessfully performed this season, is writing the libretto and 
score of Rip Van Winkle in three acts. 

Through the courtesy of Dr. and Mrs. M. W. Pray, 507 
Massachusetts avenue, a reception was tendered last even- 
ing to Mr. Wilhelm Heinrich, who for the past seven years 
has been tenor soloist and a member of the quartet at Park 
Street Church. Mr. Heinrich, having severed his connec- 
tion with the quartet, has recently accepted a position in a 
church in another city. About fifty of his friends were 
present, this number including many who are members at 
Park Street Church. Mr. Heinrich was wholly unprepared 
for the event which was to follow, for at a given signal 
the parlor doors were swung open, and he was ushered into 
the presence of the company, all joining in singing a verse 
of Auld Lang Syne, and later Mr. Heinrich was presented 
with a well-filled purse. The evening was spent in social 
intercourse, the company being frequently entertained 
with songs by Mr. Heinrich, Miss Adelaide J. Griggs, con- 
tralto, of the Park Street Quartet; Miss Georgie Pray, ‘cellist, 
and readings by Mrs. C. S. Lewis. 

The summer season at the Tremont Theatre opens May 
27 with the operetta The Sphinx. It is said that half a 
dozen managers have been after The Sphinx, but Mr. 
Askin secured it. 

Miss Louise Eissing is to be the prima donna for the 
season of summer opera to be given at the Castle Square 
Theatre, 

Gilmore’s Band, which comes to Boston at an early day, 
will make its first appearance in this city under Bandmas- 
ter Victor Herbert’s direction. ‘There is a great interest to 
hear the organization under the leadership of this popular 
musician. Mr. Herbert has not abandoned the ‘cello as a 
solo instrument, and will contribute some of his own selec- 
tions in all the programs. 








New Directors of the Carl Rosa Opera.— 
N. Vert has been elected a director of the Royal Carl Rosa 
Opera Company, and W. Ganz has been re-elected. Mr. 
Vert’s accession must greatly strengthen the beard, and 
will do something, it is expected, to restore the company’s 
financial prosperity. 


Obituary.—Died at Toulouse, France, Aloys Kunc, 
the director of the music at the cathedral and professor at 
the Conservatory. Kunc has deserved credit for his works 
of sacred music and his endeavors to restore the Gregorian 
chant. He published a paper, Musica Sacra. 

Died at Paris, Leopold Dancla, a brother of the eminent 
honorary professor of the Conservatory. He was a very 
good violinist. He reached the age of seventy-two years. 

Adolphe Nibelle, a well known musician twenty-five or 
thirty years ago, died at Paris at the age of seventy years. 
He wrote many works, notably some operette scores, 
which were a source of revenue to small theatres. His 
music is melodious and full of charm. 











Mr. Guzman, of Paris.—M. Guzman, a musical 
enthusiast, has left $50,000 francs to the city of Paris to pay 
for musical entertainments for the sick poor in hospitals 
and asylums. 

Gluck’s Armide.—After only three rehearsals Mr. 
Jéhin gave, with his orchestra, a fine performance of 
Gluck’s Armide, at Monaco. The principal parts were ably 
sustained by Mme. Deschamps-Jéhin, Mr. Gibert, the 
Misses Bouvet, Jansen, Garnier and Zuchi. 

Paris Concerts.—The following concerts are an- 
nounced ta take place at Paris during the remainder of this 


month : 
SALLE ERArD. 
April %3 
24..Mlle. Kleeberg, pianist. 


April 17..Mr. Carella, violoncel- M. Breitner, pianist 


list. 

18..M. Paderewski. 25..M. Paderewski. 

19..Mme. Anna Meyer. 26..M. Falcke, pianist. 

20..Mille. Kleeberg, pianist. 27.. Mile. Kleeberg, pianist. 

21,. Pupils of Mme. Béguin 28..Pupils of Mme. Coedés. 
Salomon. 29..M..Braud, pianist. 

22..M. Gresse, pianist. 30..M. E. Bourgeois, pianist 

SALLES PLeyet (LARGE HALL). 
April 17..Mlle. Neu. April 25..Société des compos- 

18..Mlle, Ruckert. iteurs 

19..M. Petschnikoff. 26..M. Viardot. 

20..Société Nationale. 27..Mme. Guéroult. 

22..Mlle. Hamman. 28..Mlles. Montal. 

23..M. Weingartner. 292..Dr. Simon 

24..M. Chevillard, 30..Mlle. Magd. Godard. 

SMALL HALL. 
April 17..MM. Schwartz and 24..Mlle. Janicoud. 

Barna. 25..Mile. Collin 

20..Mlle. Véras. 27..Mlle. de Monvel. 

21.. Société d’Art. 27..Mule. Weill. 

22..Mile. De Monvel. 28..Mme. Weingirtner. 


Widor at Monaco.—A concert was given at the 
Monte Carlo Theatre in which the orchestra performed 
only the works of Widor. The author of Korrigane is a 
favorite with the people there. The symphony in A was 
well given. I. Philipp, the renowned pianist, played the 
concerto for piano and orchestra. 

The Sondershausen Concerts.—On March 28 
the Ducal Conservatory of Music gave a pupils’ concert un- 
der the direction of Professor Schroeder, with the following 


program : 
Trio F major, for clavier, violin and ‘cello. .............+++++00++.Gade 
(Herren Bang, Aarhus; Ropte, Westerengel ; Schlenzig, Sabissa. 
Teacher, H. Herold.) 
Two songs for mezzo-soprano— 
Der Tod und das Madchen....... ' 
Des Madchens Klage..........+.. 
(Frl. Uthemann, Seehausen. 
Legend for Violin. ......ccccececceevercceesecrecenenereeseces 
(Fri. Barwolf, Sondershausen. Teacher, Concertmaster Corbacii.) 
Two arias for bass, from Figaro— 
Will einst das Griiflein, &c.... | 
Dort vergiss leises fleh’n, &c... 
(Herr Spies, Regensburg. Teacher, Professor Schroeder.) 
Erinnerung an Prag, fantasie for cornet............seeeeeereeeees 
(Herr Schmidt, Eckernférde. Teacher, Kammerm. Beck.) 

Im Garten, duet........ccccccccccveccererereccececeeeeeeess .Rubinstein 
(Fri. Spohr, Sondershausen. Frl. Meyerhans, Ziirich.) 
Blumengruss, Terzett......ccccccccccccseccccvccseecccceses Curschmann 
(Fri. Spohr, Fri. Meyerhans, Fri. Sunderhoff, Nordhausen. 
Teacher, Fri. Bertram 
Concert B flat minor, for piamo...........seeseeeeeeeees Tschaikowsky 
(Herr Haase, Cithen. Teacher, H. Herold.) 

The program for April 1, was: 

Quartet, E flat major, for string instruments............ Mendelssohn 
(Herren Ropte, Westerengel ; Dohrn, Ottensen; Tulle. Leimbach ; 
Schlenzig, Sabissa. Teacher, Concertm; Corbach.) 

Aria for mezzo soprano(Er weidet seine Heerde), Messiah..,.Handel 
(Fri. Sunderhoff, Nordhausen. ‘Teacher, Frl. Bertram.) 
Capriccio, for flute.......scccccscececececcerccsseccecseeenenes Terschack 

(Herr Réll, Elberfeld. Teacher, Kammermusicus Strauss.) 
Concerto, No. 9, for Violi......ccccccseeccceeeceeceeeesevenseeenes Spohr 
(Herr Ropte. Teacher, Concertmaster Corbach.) 
Humoreske, B flat major, for piamo...........eeeeeeeeeeeees Schumann 
(Fri. Irma Thrane, Eau Claire, Wis. Teacher, H. Herold.) 

Aria for soprano (Endlich naht sich die Stunde), from 


cegoceccasceeedeeacaeas Schubert 
Teacher, Fri. Bertram.) 
Wieniawski 


ctdecueuesh Mozart 


Mozart 


(Fri. Spohr, Sondershausen. Teacher, Fri. Bertram.) 
Sonata, A major (dedicated to Rudolph Kreutzer), for piano 
RG TIOEMivic cis cvcidinicce cavéccadecescses pwadiud odenucdeeneen 
(Fri. Hallett, Cardiff ; Herr Gétze, Hamburg. Teacher, H. 
Herold. ) 


Genoa.—Baroness Brandis, who had been first married 
to Louis Brassin, the celebrated pianist, died recently at 
Genoa. Her musical talents gave great hopes for her 
future as a musician, according to Leschetizky and Liszt, 
but after her marriage she lived retired. 
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and each tour becomes so much more emphasized in my 
|} mind, that I will be glad to let it have ventilation. I 
speak,” said Mr. Carl, ‘‘ of the lack in this country of a 
uniform system in the construction of organs.” 

‘‘Is there not a uniformity among the first-rate makers, 
the builders of such organs as you will likely find in 


A Carl Picture. 
William 


HE picture pfesented this week of Mr. 
T C. Carl, organist, the favored friend and pupil of 
Guilmant, was struck off by a flash light the other day, 
with Mr. Carl seated at his own permanent organ in the 
Presbyterian Church, Fifth and Twelfth | prominent places?” 

Mr. Carl had just returned from an active recital| ‘* There is a resemblance, but nota uniformity. And of 
tour, and was preparing to set out on another. All his | course, as you suggest, the differences of the prominent 
dates are booked to the end of the season, and he was | ones are easy to memorize; but take the vast horde of 

* caught in the act of running over one of his excellent recital | organs you will meet in good towns all over the States, 
programs. The sheet before him isa Communion in A flat, the conflicting arrangement of stops, placing of manuals, 
dedicated to him by Guilmant, one of the compositions of | width of pedal board, &c., brings one face to face over 


avenue 


First 


street. 


MR. WILLIAM C. CARL AT THE ORGAN IN THE FIRST 


Mr. Carl has had the honor to have had | and over with a comparatively new instrument ; that is, the 


the master which 
manipulation is at times as novel as though one had hardly 


published in his dedication, For the past few years, in ad- | 

dition to his church and much recital work in the city of | fronted an organ desk before.” 

New York, Mr. Carl has been specifically active in the in-| On this topic, with which he had made himself conver- 
troduction throughout the provinces of really high-class sant at home and abroad, Mr. Carl could speak from a 


full memory without any questioning. 

phenomenal ‘* There are some excellent organs built in America,” he 
service will not prevent his giving them a recital of the | said, ‘‘ but there are hosts which, without view to any ob- 
on Saturday evening in a Maine town if he thinks | vious end but the builders’ varying fancy, present such an 
un be made to carry him back afterward in time for | arrangement of stops, manuals and pedals that when I find 
myself ina strange town with one such I am obliged to 
practice a familiar program four or five hours at least, in 
said Mr. Carl. ‘* About my trips, what | order to master their confusion before the recital. 

have I to say? Well, what I have to say is old as well ‘If every builder would put the stops affecting the great 
as new, but it has occupied my attention for so long, organ at the right of the performer with the stops governing 


played in a scholarly fashion. His activity is 
and the fact that he has a New York Sunday 


nh music 





classics 
trains cé 
duty 

I shall give three recitals in New York before the 


0” 
season closes, 
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the choir underneath, and then place at the left those stops 
affecting the swell organ with the pedal stops beneath, 
as is done abroad, we would have uniformity. But the 
random ideas of builders do not seem to meet any ob- 
jection here. Ispeak from a sad peripatetic experience.” 
Asked what he thought would be the result were an in- 
experienced organist to be called from his home instrument 
to piay on an organ thus confusingly planned in mechan- 
ism Mr. Carl answered modestly, ‘I really do not know. 
I think he would find it almost impossible. It takes me 
several hours to master how things are situated. I fear 
the iooking after new technical regulations would hope- 
lessiy confuse any organist at all nervous. I myself am 


[one eseeeeetheemnenene 


Fics nmomaamaamen . — 
er sedliciiablissnen 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


not nervous, happily ; if I were, all the time taken in voy- 
ages of discovery would hardly prevent me from inextrica- 
ble confusion when it came to the point of performance. 
One’s nerves are needed for freedom of interpretation, and 
the force of having to remember that you must pull out at 
the right or push in at the left contrary to custom would 
naturally upset a nervous temperament. 

‘*T will give you an idea of the variety of confusion con- 
fronting an organ tourist,” said Mr. Carl. ‘‘ We will as- 
sume that the organs met are of the same size—that is, three 
manuals and thirty-five speaking stops. The first organ 
will have the stops assigned to the great organ placed at 
the performer's right, and those for the pedal organ below. 
To the left are the stops belonging to the swell and choir. 
The couplers are manipulated by thumb pistons placed un- 
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der the manual to which they respectively belong. A radi- 
ating pedal board, composed of twenty-seven notes anda 
balanced swell pedal placed at the extreme right complete 
the arrangemeit of the organ console. 

‘‘Wetake the next city. Here the stops governing the 
great and pedal organs are placed to the left, and those 
for the swell and choir to the right. The pedal board is 
parallel and a balanced swell pedal is placed in the centre 
directly over middle C. At the same time we discover 
four combination pedals which hook down. 

‘* We take the next. Here the pedal board of thirty notes 
is parallel and with the keys placed so near each other that 
with difficulty a single one can be pressed down without 
The swell pedal is a lever and is hooked 
The combination pedals, 


causing a blur. 
down tokeep the swell box open. 
however, do not hook down. 

‘We take a fourth city, and while we find here an im- 
provement in the oblique-faced knobs of a different color of 
wood for each manual, we also find a peculiar system of 
combinations. The pistons, ten in all, are placed to the left 
above the draw stops and affect the great swell and pedal 
organs. Any combination whatever must be drawn by first 
pressing the piston and then the pedal, which necessitates 
two movements, that of hand and foot. 

‘*We reach another organ and find the pistons placed 
beneath each manual and numbered 1, 2,3, 4, &c. Each 
combination is drawn by simply pressing thepiston. In all 
of these organs no uniform manner of grouping the stops 
has been employed. What can be more confusing to an 
organist than to find a diapason, then the flute, after this 
a mixture followed by the dulciana! It is no exaggeration 
to say that this is frequently the case here instead of group- 
ing each family together so that a gradual crescendo may be 
obtained through drawing one stop after the other in regu- 
lar order. 

‘*But I think I have given you enough examples,” said 
Mr. Carl. ‘‘I could multiply them indefinitely. An or- 
ganist never knows what to expect.” 

‘* And how would you propose to remedy matters?” 

‘« There is but one way. To have a congress of organ 
builders meet and arrange a uniform system of construc- 
tion, which I hope will not be far distant.” 

‘* What about abroad?” 

‘* Ah, well, abroad, you see, a uniform system is in vogue. 
True in France or England you may meet occasional old 
organs which vary, but they are the exceptions, not to be 
met except in quarters where organists are not ordinarily 
invited to give recitals. 

“The College of Organists existent in London has es- 
tablished a uniformity which merits to be an example. 
This forms a rigorous court. Their first step was to regu- 
late the exact width of the pedal board. All over England 
you will find this exact. In America you will find it from 
town to town at avariation of from 1 to 1% inches in 
width; and not only this, but according to the builder’s 
fancy the distance at which the pedals are placed will vary, 
so that an organist’s expectation as to what he shall have 
to gauge would without investigation avail him nothing. 
Perhaps you can fancy a pianist with his two comparatively 
simple pedals, which in their manipulation conflict with no 
stops, manuals or other technical contrivances. Let him 
travel from city to city and find pianos with these sanie 
pedals thrust sidewise, stuck backwise or laid for his feet 
in any other novel and unsuspected fashion, and see the 
result. But what is this in comparison to the irregularities 
of organ building? Not only do the pedal boards vary in 
width and in distance apart, but the stops are set at com- 
parative random, and the laying of the manuals, some fairly 
apart, some overlapping, is confusing and awkward beyond 
power to express. 

“There is but one way out of the difficulty here. Leta 
congress of organ builders meet and arrange a uniform 
system of construction, or, better still, let a ‘Guild of 
Organists’ be established, adopting rules that will be ad- 
hered to by all builders. Until this is done,” said Mr. Carl, 
‘*all we can hope for is perplexing uncertainty. 

‘There is a rigor of exactitude in the way organ matters 
are conducted in France which is a pleasure to look back to,” 
remarked Mr. Carl. ‘‘ When an organ is there finished to or- 
der a jury of from eight to ten, one-half invited by the build- 
ers, the other by the church, is present to pass judgment 
on the instrument. This jury is composed of some of the 
most prominent organ musicians living. I had the honor 
to serve on one of these juries in the case of the grand 
organ now placed in the cathedral of Guadalajara, Mexico. 
Men like Guilmant, Dubois, Salomé, Dellier, Gigout and 
Rousseau you will generally find your confréres.” 

‘* And does the organ really get a tell-tale overhauling ?” 

‘* Yes, every individual stop is tested, and it is seen to 
decisively that the organ is evenly voiced. This jury con- 
vention is no sinecure.” 

‘“« And about America?” 

‘‘ Well, about America, the organ is built and placed 
where it was ordered without any comments. There is in- 


finite trust in the builder’s good faith, and I beg you to un- 
derstand me there are some good builders in America, 
whose good faith is well to be relied on, 


I do not say 


good faith and the ill effects through this irregularity 
gained by minor over really prominent organ builders.” 
Mr. Carl is an enthusiast, not only over his instrument, 
but over the study brought to bear upon it. A frequent 
sigh goes up from him for tested, qualified, musicianly per- 


arly fashion after the manner expected of a Paris Conser- 
vatoire student who hopes to enter the final contest for the 
premier prix. ‘‘It is true,” said Mr. Carl, ‘‘ that we have 
among us many capable organists who can execute with 
ease the standard modern works as well as those of Bach, 
Handel and Mendelssohn, but it must be conceded that the 


intellectual regard to form. Go where you will in France, 
even in slumbering provincial towns, the improvisations 


is passed at the Conservatoire, where the final examination 
is typical. After a severe individual examination of the 
elect those competent to enter for the premier prix are 
chosen. In the presence of the most astute musicians and 
organ critics of France these pupils are called upon among 
other things to improvise upon a given theme, an organ 
piece complete, a four part fugue ; they are also required 


isations that contain the test of musicianship which is so 
valuable, and it must be yielded among the home-trained 
organists here, so rare, 

‘‘ What suggestion for remedying this, you ask, and—ah, 
yes—particularly as the American student is noted as the 
most assiduous and progressive among organists abroad ? 
We should seek to found a school solely for the study of 
harmony, counterpoint and improvisation. These subjects 
are already taught, we are aware of it, in connection with a 
general musical conservatory scheme. But what we are 
looking for, is results, and thus far it can hardly be con- 
tested that more than a very thin edge of the wedge has 
managed to enter its way. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Carl,‘‘ when I find myself here for the 
first time opening an organ—‘ inaugurating’ I believe it is 
called—and realize myself to be judge, jury, recital giver, 
and incidentally explorer for mislaid and hidden portions of 
mechanism, which it sometimes takes hours to locate, I 
really believe I ought to feel as though I were accomplish- 
ing something more than is usually assigned to one indi- 
vidual.” 

‘*Suppose,” Mr. Carl was asked, ‘‘ that the red letter day 
were here upon which, in the first place, scholarly organ- 
ists turned out from thorough training schools were present 
to play on organs built on a uniform system, what are your 
ideas relative to the success of recital giving on the organ 
in America?” 

‘‘There you offer a very pertinent question,” said Mr. 
Carl, ‘‘and one I have frequently considered. As things 
stand in the United States, a taste for high-class organ 
playing outside church service cannot be cultivated, as 
90 per cent. of the homes of organs are in churches, and of 
these fully 80 object vigorously to opening their doors to 
any recital for which tickets are sold. There are numerous 
admirable organs in large cities, too, where the church 
members eagerly crave a good recital, but the pastors re- 
fuse, and these fine organs know nothing beyond the few 
conventional service pieces played by some provincial 
hand. Of course ifa man could afford to be philanthropic 
for art’s sake a desire for more organ playing might easily 
be established, for they will give the use of the organ but 
will not admit sale of tickets. I am not exactly in that 
position,” said Mr. Carl, ‘‘ and if I travel to Atlanta it must 
be for something more than was placed before me a week 
ago in a pleading letter from the South. A lady was the 
writer, and she is a devotee of the organ. ‘ Do, do come,’ 
she wrote; ‘we are fairly starved for some good organ 
music, and would owe you a debt of everlasting gratitude. 
We will guarantee you an overflowing house, and will give 
you your entertainment over night.’ 

‘* Now the house in many important towns would be 
quite as overflowing if allowed to be paid for. This I have 
reason to know. People want organ recitals, but the in- 
strument is in a sacred edifice, which the pastor refuses to 
sell. 

‘Therefore if our red letter day of players and instru- 
ments were now at hand, ’tis true that occupation might 
not be forthcoming in proportion. But we must hope for a 
simultaneous growth ; better organists and a uniform sys- 
tem may also see more organs set up in secular places, and 
opportunity and encouragement would surely grow in pro- 
portion as the performer’s and builder’s art advanced on 
this side of the Atlantic to average Old World excellence.” 








First Concert of the New York Musical Society.—The 
New York Musical Society, Frank G. Dossert musical di- 
rector, will give its first concert, May 4, 1895, under distin- 
guished patronage, at Madison Square Garden Concert 
Hall, when Dvordk’s latest composition, American Flag, 
will be given its first public production with a chorus of 200 
voices, full orchestra, and the following artists : Mary 
Louise Clary, contralto; Ben Davies, the renowned Eng- 
lish tenor; Geo. W. Fergusson, baritone. Maude Powell, 
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formers, organists who shall be able to improvise in schol- | 


organist is rare who will sit down and improvise with due | 


heard are scholarly and interesting. The training for this | 


to play an organ piece from memory, but it is the improv- | 
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violinist, will play the Bruch concerto. 





An Organist for Fifty Years. 
T. Mark’s Episcopal Church of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., celebrated the remarkable record of its organ- 
ist, Mrs. T. B. Church, by a special concert given on the 
evening of February 22. The occasion was marked by the 
| presentation of several gifts, including a purse of money and 
an album containing the photographs of the ministers and 
organists of the principal Episcopal churches in the United 
States. Mrs. Church, who is the mother of Mr, F. S. 
Church, the well-known artist of this city, has presided at 
her instr''ment for fifty years~a record of service which is 
| said to be without precedent in church history, except in 
the case of Dr. John Stainer, who retired only recently 
| from the post of organist of St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, 
| after fifty years of work. 
| Mrs. Church has of course seen an interesting develop- 
| ment of church music as well as of church life in the long 
| period which her experience covers. In the early days, 
when St. Mark’s Church was a modest little building, her 
| instrument, as she says, was a sort of large accordion about 
| 2feet long. She blew the bellows with herelbows. Those 
were the days when an amateur orchestra helped the 
church choir, and when the flute and violin and double-bass 
were found in the choir lofts of even country towns. St. 
Mark’s has grown and changed in all these years, and there 
is no more striking illustration of the growth of church life 
in this country than the contrast between the church music 
of to-day and that of half a century ago, when Mrs. Church 
began her work. In all this time she has been late to ser- 
vice only twice—once when her little boy, whom she had 
dressed to accompany her, fell into the bathtub just as 
they were starting for service and had to be redressed, and 
once when her clock stopped and so misled her.— 7he Out- 
look. 











Ellen Beach Yaw.—This youthful American singer with 
the highest ranged voice is giving concerts in the West be- 
fore enthusiastic and numerous audiences. The Purling- 
ton Gazette says that no greater artistic triumph has been 
witnessed in that city in a quarter of a century than 
Miss Yaw’s: 

When a Burlington audience breaks into applause during the ren- 
dition of musical numbers, and then at the close of the program sits 
and persistently applauds a singer, it isasure sign that they have 
heard a great artist. 

It has been many years since an audience at the Grand Opera 
House was so thoroughly surprised, delighted, carried away with 
enthusiasm. The audience recognized the fact before she was half 
through that they were hearing an artist of surpassing greatness, 
There were not a dozen people in the house who had ever before 
heard a voice that compared with this in range or execution or 
purity. Her method is as wonderful as her compass. She seems to 
be positively without the ability to utter a falsetto note. As she goes 
higher and higher, her voice seems to grow purer, sweeter, more 
flute-like, more superhuman, and always under her perfect control, 
to do with exactly as she wills, from the earth clear up to heaven and 
back again. Her voice has those peculiar tone qualities of the 
purling brook in a quiet glen, or the singing bird on a clear spring 
morning. When she had finished the Echo Song the audience was 
completely hers. It is to be remembered also that the audience was 
composed of the city’s most critical and discriminating musical peo- 
ple. There were repeated and enthusiastic encores and flowers and 
exclamations of open delight in all parts of the house. It was pro-. 
nounced the greatest artistic triumph witnessed in the city in a 
quarter of acentury. If it is ever the city’s good fortune to secure 
this marvelous singer and her company again the Grand Opera 
House will not hold all the people who seek admittance. 

The Burlington Hawéeye falls into line to praise Miss 
Yaw, and gives this account of the raptures of an audience 
of over 600 : 

The advent of the young prima donna, Miss Ellen Beach Yaw, to 
Burlington was heralded with the most flattering and extravagant 
announcements and notices, and in consequence the audience which 
was in attendance to receive her last evening was a critical and ex- 
acting one ; one which only the highest degree of excellence would 
appease ; it was led to expect something truly artistic, and was con- 
tent to accept nothing short of that. Ali expectations and the fond- 
est hopes being realized, the audience was not slow to recognize the 
fact, and was unstinted inits praise. It is not exaggeration to say 
that Miss Yaw met last evening with the most flattering reception 
which has been accorded a singer in thiscity fortwenty years; when 
an audience time and again bursts into spontaneous applause in the 
midst of a song, not awaiting the conclusion to express its enthusiasm, 
the critic may be pardoned the expression of the above opinion. In 
the Laughing Song, one of Patti’s favorites, Miss Yaw exhibited her 
highest and most artistic qualities, and took the audience by storm; 
and, as stated before, her enraptured hearers interrupted her several 
times in the midst of it to applaud. The high notes in which Miss 
Yaw is known to excel were taken and sustained with the greatest 
ease, and were full, round tones, without sign of screech or falsetto. 


A Symphonic Poem.—The chief feature of the elabo- 
rate Easter music at the Church of All Angels was a sym- 
phonic poem, Death and Resurrection, for solo clarinet, 
trumpets, trombones, tuba, organ and chorus, by Hermann 
Hans Wetzler, organist for thechurch. The work madea 
most profound impression, and will be repeated next Sun- 
day. The beautiful clarinet solo was excellently played by 
Carl Dienstbach. 

ISS NELLIE EMELINE LORD, of 215 Allen street, 

Springfield, Mass., a soprano of wide range, of much 

experience and teacher of voice culture, is ready for 
engagements. Address, Nellie Emeline Lord. 





OSCAR SAENGER, 
Baritone, 
Vocal Instruction, Concert, Oratorio, Opera. 
{30 West 59th Street. New York. 


s $3 J ene yy Fe 
tudios: 4 353 Vernon Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y 
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igo week brought a determined lull in the concert | 
world. Foremost among the few events given were | 
the typical Oratorio concerts, the rehearsal of Bach's St. 


Matthew Passion Music at Carnegie Hall on Good Friday 
afternoon and the concert on Saturday evening. Both 
affairs presented themselves rather lugubriously, in the 
nature more of a religious service than that of a concert in 
sacred form. Mr. Walter Damrosch conducted his forces | 
as usual and did so with much zeal and discretion, although 
the belief, obviously spread, that people were assisting at a 
religious function prevented even a faint modicum of ap- 

plause after many numbers whose success was plainly | 


attributable to his direction. 

The were Mrs. Genevra Johnstone-Bishop, 
soprano, Mrs. Carl Alves, contralto, Mr. Albert G. Thies, | 
tenor, Mr. Arthur Beresford, bass and Mr. Wm. A. How- 
Mr. Frank L, Sealy presided at the organ. 


soloists 


land, bass 
On the whole, the noble sacred strains were done justice 
to. Bishop, who is a singer new to New York, 
approved herself the possessor of a soprano rich and mellow 
and delivered her text with invariable dignity 
and sympathy. Very beautiful was the recitative Al- 
though my Heart in Tears do Swim, followed by the ex- 
quisite aria Never Will my Heart Refuse Thee. Mrs, 
Bishop has the pure broad phrase and dignity of method 
requisite for oratorio, and lost nothing on this occasion, if 
she may not be said to have gained, by her juxtaposition 
with the favorite oratorio contralto Mrs. Alves. Mrs. Alves 
was voluminous and sonorous as ever, and sang with a 
massive breadth which was at times imposing if again it 
lacked a tenderness and sympathy in passages. Mrs. 
Alves is doubtless an impressive contralto in oratorio, but 
her opportunities, especially on Friday afternoon, were not 
always embraced with the same sympathy and refinement | 
Mrs. Bishop, who really disclosed excellent 


Mrs, 


in quality, 


as those of 


capabilities. 

Albert G. Thies made his début in oratorio in New York, | 
a début successful enough to create the hope that he may 
be cast for oratorio here frequently again, as the field is one | 
obviously suited to him. He has mastered the art of recita- 
tive firmly, and the pathos, gravity and tunefulness of his 
diction in the many arias assigned to him were entirely 
sympathetic and finished. The tenor'’s work in the St. 
Matthew no sinecure, but Mr. Thies sang 
throughout witb sustained power and freshness. His de- 
livery 1s authoritative and the genuine nature of his senti- 
ment makes itself felt. The recitative for tenor and bass | 
And He Came to the Disciples, followed by the most beau- 
tiful duet and chorus Alas, My Jesus Now Is Taken, which 
may be found within the domain of all oratorio, was ex- 
quisitely done by all concerned. 

Mr. Beresford is a capable and intelligent singer and 

acquitted himself satisfactorily, though he was at times a 
y. Heis evidently at home on oratorio ground, 
and sings with ease and judgment. The remainder of the 
' bass music assigned Mr. Howland was adequately sung. 
The chorus did itself honor and once or twice almost sur- 
prisedaclap. Asatruth this performance of the Passion 
Music was one of the most equal and artistic of oratorio 
performances given here in a long time, but the painfully 
repressed attitude of the audience would go far toward 
conveying to those on the stage that they were guilty of 
some heinous artistic sin rather than of producing enjoy- 
ment by the adequate presentment of a great work. 

On Monday afternoon, the 8th, the first of four weekly re- 
citals by the New York Ladies’ Quartet took place at the 
Hotel Waldorf. This quartet is composed of intelligent 
solo singers who accomplish good ensemble work. Miss 
Elizabeth C. Gaffney, Miss Laura H. Graves, Miss Emma | 
E. Potts and Miss Zora Gladys Horlocker are its members, 
and Mr. Richard T. Percy is the accompanist. Anton 
Hegner assisted at this first recital, which, despite the ob- 
stinate downpour of the afternoon, had a fair attendance. 
The program, which was smoothly given as an initial ven- 
ture, is subjoined, together with the names of the patron- 
esses. | 


Passion is 


trifle throaty. 





BPOMIGR Sipsy GIL... ccccccccccccccccsoccecscvccevccssveccesocess Lassen 
Arranged by Wr Damrosch. 
The Quartet, 


O Joy Of Vouthr....cccccrccccccsccceccscvesccvccvescces Van der Stucken 


~- pei eagagh POET PEE STU, COREE ie reap nee G. Goltermann 
Capriccio ..} 
Soli for cello. 
Mr. Anton Hegner. 
Robin AGailr.......cccccccccccccccscccecssccsccecs Arranged by D. Buck 


Schirrend’ TaMbouFiN........sceccseccceveceseveescvsessseees Schumann 
The Quartet. 





| in the fleet aerial phrases of the Popper dance. 
| typify the genre of music in which Hegner is at his best. 


| feat. 


| Mabey EAMOI ado os vn cov cs yeh ieee Ce aRN ee 8 4 00 0 60 SAUTER OER Donizetti 


Miss Gaffney. 
Teme Ther bat....vrcgeocscsceccerccccesancevescesccgesseceséccvcnsscess Franz 
Miss Héorlocker. 

Elegie Anton Hegner 
Dance Of the Pairies....csccociccccrccececcseccescesseovace David Popper 
Soli for ‘cello. 

Mr. Anton Hegner. 

Aria, O don Fatale.......... 


LAMADY...cccvsccccccvcvvecccrccesdesercscocecvetccccccsceebevecs Brahms 
The Quartet. 

Patronesses: Mrs. Cornelius Bliss, Mrs. H. O. Armour, 
Mrs. D. M. Stimson, Mrs. Louis C. Tiffany, Miss De Forest, 
Mrs. T.O. Rhines, Miss Emma Thursby, Mrs. F. L. Under- 
wood, Mrs. J. W. Cornwall, Mrs. Thomas Hicks, Mrs. J. W. 
Demorest, Mrs. C. M. Stimson, Dr. Elizabeth Johnson, Mrs. 
Clara Louise Kellogg-Strakosch, Mrs. Frank Curtiss. 

The quartet was more interesting heard together than 
separately, which after all is the be-all and end-all of a 
quartet, only, of course, they are bound to show solo 
capacity. Of course, Anton Hegner was absolutely at 
home in the wailful sentiment of his own Elegie, as also 
These two 


On Thursday evening last, at Steinway Hall, a really re- 
freshing, promising, unforced little piano player, with an 
earnest temperament and honest sentiment, gave a recital 
under the auspices of her teacher, Mrs. A. K. Virgil. Miss 
Florence Traub it was this time who demonstrated results 
from the proper use of the Virgil Practice Clavier, and very 


| satisfactorily she demonstrated them throughout quite a 
| difficult program. 


She was assisted with some songs by 
Mr. J. S. Gregg, tenor. This was her program: 


Invention No. 1... } 


Invention No. 14,, S°°°UUU TTR e teeta twee eee eee sees Bach 
Panes Geet  coccnsccveqcccnesccaseecsecnsce steseoscceseceanses Schytté 
Ga isevsnecarhewhest0bedensscseneecdegensseseténivanaunenenses Thomas 
Intermezzo.. | 

Barcarolle,,. SoC tt ee eee eee ee tence ec eee eseeeeaeeeen ees Jensen 
BtmGe 19.G. ccccvesovecccscascacveccosescccetegeasssecccyn ss see wreenD 

Miss Florence Traub. 
VOOR HOS es cnbccedwe posed yen docdecedevecsicucwnstéredvedess Holden 
J. S. Gregg. 

Gemata, Op. GB, AMATOn ccccccccseccccccccccscececcvecececcoses Beethoven 
Andante, from same sonata, on clavier and piano. 
POON, oc cavovactsuvcetbuinsotievevednessectictatasnscseae Schumann 
Preambule, Allegro molto € Com Drio..........cccesseccesueveccuces Bach 
Miss Florence Traub. 

CNONG cvccddcdecnducehbssbeednbssbenepadetebubedsiwcentedesecchaubae Anon 
J. S. Gregg. 

Scales and Arpeggios, with the Metronome. 

Rate of velocity, 800 notes per minute. 
ONTO i oo 0006s cwesibeeserescdbdstuboascnes cconeessccccoeess Grieg 
Walt, OP. GD... occccccccocccccccccsvesovcccesccccccvcscccccccoccese Chopin 
OMENS BOGie ec cc cncsdsccts cs ctcevesdevorccecccodeiecaneceuse Scarlatti 


Miss Florence is only thirteen, yet she plays with the 
surety and ease, even in her most taxing numbers, of 
many adult pianists who have achieved success. The 


| allegro from the Beethoven sonata was played with re- 
markable firmness and authority and with a technic 


absolutely clear and decisive. The andante, which was 
first taken to the clavier, with the result of a very interest- 


|ing study in tonal gray, was afterward given at the piano 


with intelligent charm and delicacy. The Bach preambule 


| put the little maiden on her mettle and there was not a 


note of a phrase which was not precise and distinct. Taken 
all in all, this was really her most remarkable technical 
The scales and arpeggios at such rate of velocity 
were simply astoundingly clear and brilliant. 

In her minor romantic pieces Miss Florence was inclined 
to either rush or drag her tempi, but her performance in 
the main was so intelligent and honest and correct, and her 
exposition of the effects of the clavier was so just and pre- 
cise, that she placed both herself and the practice instru- 
ment in a specifically good light. Withal, her deportment 
is modest and childlike, and no doubt the little girl will 
grow up to do good musical things. 

Miss Bessie Strauss, an agile and brilliant fingered pupil 
of Leschetizky, gave a piano recital on Friday evening, at 
Steinway Hall, to an audience of good size, who were not 
chary of their plaudits. Rameau, Brahms, Schumann, 
Chopin, Chopin-Liszt, Leschetizky and Strauss-Tausig 
were the composers played. In Schumann’s C major fan- 
taisie, op. 17, the brilliant Chopin-Liszt Chant Polonais and 
the spirited transcription of the Man Lebt nur Einmal waltz 
of Strauss, by Liszt, she made her best impression, which 
goes to show that tours of technical force are bound to find 
Miss Strauss in her element and successful. 

On Saturday afternoon last an invitation musicale which 
was charmingly attended was given at 64 West Nineteenth 
street by Miss Elise Lathrop, pianist, and Miss Helen 
Lathrop, soprano, assisted by Mr. Louis Kapp, violinist, 
and accompanied by Miss Grace Povey, pianist. This was 
the program : 





Sonata for Piano and Violin—Op. 12, No. 1..........eeeeeeee Beethoven 
Bend, BARAT. occ cccscenvcescccseicestecendensecedacascans 
Piano Soli— 

Pe ea becdcnentinsevsccdcudvanbensdendbecsecdeee 

Poeme Erotique 

PG a aiid roan bss vas ccciwedsas bac vaieirhehavicncedenedete 3ri 

Geena nptiacacesaciscsdcntacvensnvesdencseneddeseccukeans 
I, WOME cc cvcecccnncsencesccoccccsssacccodecegvoescoses Chaminade 
WEEE Movants sad erpeorevesuerivece(jensecaedbuns sa davaresageve Selected 
Songs— 

PARI oie ccdsc eves svn cdbetwcnccdetdecdcvepesosvedecs H. H. A. Beach 

ee rT ee ee +++» Nevin 


It was chosen principally in lighter vein, but was de- 





livered with delicacy and taste. The soprano, who was at 
first a little nervous, gained courage as time went on and 
sang with more abandon and finish. The pianist played 
her light program throughout with grace and style. Al- 
though the name of the violinist is new to us, he played 
extremely well, purely and musically, and with artistic de- 
cision. Miss Povey’s accompaniments in their certainty 
also call for a word of praise. Naturally the work of the 
Misses Lathrop was the prominent feature, and they ac- 
quitted themselves quite artistically, and to the enjoyment 
of a recherché little audience, which the rain did not 
frighten into staying at home. 

On Saturday evening last the fifteenth anniversary of the 
founding of Temple Emanu-El was celebrated at Fifth 
avenue and Forty-third street by a service in which speech 
making and some excellent music formed an important 
part. The temple was garlanded en féte and the assem- 
blage, which crowded to the doors, was very fashionable. 
An orchestra of about fifty pieces was conducted by Mr. 
Van der Stucken. Gounod’s anthem Lift Up Your 
Heads; Sulzer’s psalm We Thank God, &c.; Van der 
Stucken’s Festival March, anthems of Mendelssohn and 
A. R. Gaulinterspersed the prayers and speeches and 
were all admirably played and sung, the acoustics of this 
building being notably helpful to any performance. 

Rev. K. Kohler, D. D., Mr. A. Michelbacher, Mr. Lewis 
May, Mrs. M. H. Moses, vice-president of the Emanu-El 
Sisterhood of Personal Service, Rev. Joseph Krauskopf, 
Rev. Joseph Silverman, D. D., and Rev. Gustav Gottheil 
all gave addresses. The male vocal soloist was the Rev. 
Wm. Sparger, whose work with the choir in the anthems of 
Sulzer and Gaul was admirable. Van der Stucken’s 
March had a really heroic and impressive effect and al- 
together the musical part of this commemoration was 


specifically well planned and executed. 
OT for a long time has the Germania Maenner- 


N chor Hall, Baltimore, seen such an immense assemblage 
as was present last night at the second concert which the 
Harmonie Society gave to its members. Chairs had to be 
placed to the very entrance of the hall to accommodate 
the audience. The doors could not be closed in consequence 
of the great crush ; people filled every nook and corner 
and every inch of standing room in the vestibule. 

The great attraction of the splendid program were the 
Misses Rose and Ottilie Sutro, the two ensemble pianists. 
It was the first time that these two artists played before an 
exclusively German audience. Some, to be sure, had read 
in the German Correspondent of the great successes of the 
sisters, but had not had the opportunity to enjoy their mas- 
terly performance. The young ladies, who played on two 
magnificent Steinway grands, were warmly greeted upon 
their appearance. 

Their first number was a charming rondo by Chopin, 
followed by a Hungarian dance by Brahms and a number 
from Reinecke’s suite, op. 68, played in their usual superb 
manner, which not only showed their eminent technical 
finish, but also a complete unison in their delivery. 

The great applause, the repeated recalls and the floral 
offerings with which the sisters were honored were a richly 
deserved acknowledgment of the artistically perfect rendi- 
tions. The two young ladies were so obliging as to yield 
to an earnest demand for an encore, and added to the pro- 
gram of the evening a scherzettino by Chaminade.—Ger- 
man Correspondent, Baltimore, April 4. 


Still More Sutro Successes. 





Almost a Suicide. 

EISS, the opera singer, was a very handsome 

man, but so thin that he wore what on the stage is 

called a ‘‘ shape,” a complete suit of padding from neck to 

ankles, worn next the skin. One night he was playing in 

an opera in which he wore flowing robes, and was able to 

dispense with it. In the course of the performance an ap- 

palling shriek astounded the players, and acoryphée rushed 

into the greenroom with the information that the basso had 

hanged himself. She had peeped into his dressing room 

and seen the shape behind the door.—Li/e and Adventures, 
G. Augustus Sala. 








A Guest of Mr. Powers.—Mr. Ben Davies, the English 
tenor, who arrived from Europe on Thursday last, will be 
the guest of Mr. Francis Fischer Powers during his stay in 
New York, and will return with Mr. Powers to Europe the 
latter part of May. 

A Good Dragon.—In the Boston /ourna/ Philip Hale 
says: Mr. Senger (of the Damrosch opera) was a good 
dragon, who was chiefly impressive on account of his mag- 
nified voice. Mr. Senger we understand will sing Hun- 
ding in the Walkiire during the Chicago season of German 
opera. He is a pupil of Emil Fischer, the renowned basso. 

Ithaca Choral Club.—Hindel's Messiah will be sung by 
the Ithaca (N. Y.) Choral Club June 12, with the assistance 
of the following soloists: Mrs. Jennie Patrick Walker, so- 
prano; Miss Emily Winant, contralto; Mr. Wm. Rieger, 
tenor; Dr. Carl Martin, basso. The conductor will be Mr. 
Hollis E. Dann. ; 
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HE supplementary season of opera in Italian and 
French began last Monday night in the Metropolitan 
Opera House—Verdi’s Falstaff, with Maurel in the title réle. 
Last night that tiresome survival of a barbaric operatic age, 


The Huguenots, was given with the so-called ideal cast. It 
was a huge bore,as usual. To-night another of the same sort 
will be essayed for the first time this season, The Prophet, 
by Meyerbeer. Mr. Tamagno is to sing the part, and we 
may expect some old-time Italian shouting. Thursday 
night Falstaff isto be repeated for the benefit of the New 
Amsterdam Eye and Ear Hospital, and on Friday night 
Aida will be sung. 

At the matinée Saturday Romeo and Juliette, and in the 
evening Lucia with Melba at popular prices. Lucia is an 
opera which is dear at any price even with Melba. Next 
Monday night Die Meistersinger is to be presented for the 
first time this season, but the cast is not a particularly 
promising one. Altogether the supplementary season 
comes in the nature of an anti-climax. We are satiated 
with Italian opera and its inane antiquated methods. 








Music in Norway. 
CHRISTIANIA, March 20, 1895. 

RIEG says that the amateur music of Chris- 
tiania is better than that of any other city known to 
him, says the New York Evening Post correspondent. Its 
quality being thus honorably and decisively established, of 
its quantity there can be no doubt. For of concerts, re- 
citals, musical occasions of all kinds and sizes, both public 
and private, there is no end. Besides the regular set of 
orchestral symphonic concerts of the Musikforening, to 
which every one who is any one subscribes each year as 
regularly as he pays his taxes, there are countless smaller 
affairs, so that one could spend every evening in listening 

to good music, if it pleased him so to do. 

Nor is this privilege confined to those of easy means. 
Leaving out of consideration the wonderfully cheap sum- | 
mer concerts, there is a provision by which, every Sunday | 
afternoon during the winter and spring, there is given in | 
the Gymnasium of the fortress a public entertainment, to 
which the admission fee is about 25 cents. The large hall 
is always packed to the limit of its capacity with a decent, 
orderly crowd, sprinkled with those who have come, not | 
because it is cheap, but because the program is too good | 
to be missed. The last time that I went there myself it | 
was to hear two of the best pianists in the country, Fru 
Agathe Gréodahl and Martin Knutzen, some very fine 
ballad singing by Herr Lammers, and several recitations 
by Friken Sofie Reimers, one of the first actresses of the 
Christiania Theatre, whose splendid presence and fine de- 

_ livery of Jeanne d’Arc showed that she is strong enough 
to be independent of stage accessories for effect. 

But it is something to learn to accustom one’s self to the 
stolidity of a Norwegian crowd. An actress not to the 
manner born might well have quailed before the unmoved 
solemnity with which this assembly received a spirited 
rendering of a translated Caudle lecture. All through the 
course of it I could detect a change of expression in but one 
of the faces before me. One callow corporal so far forgot 
himself as to smile, but he instantly realized his fault, as 
quickly recovered his gravity, and all came to a seemly 
conclusion. Not to speak of anything more expansive, 
one would be glad here, occasionallo, of a little American 
volatility. 

For example, one Sunday morning after church we went 
down to the fortress ramparts to see the trial of a new life 
saving apparatus, to be exhibited on a shiplying near by in 
the fjord. There was a delay of over an hour after the ap- 
pointed time before the experiments began. Quite a 
thousand people must have been gathered there waiting, 
and the crowd was so densely packed that it was hardly 
possible to move. Yet it is perfectly true that not a voice 
was raised, not a joke was cracked in all that weary time. 
There was never a suggestion either of complaint or of 
chaffing. Every soul spoke in subdued tones or spoke not 
at all. It was as if we were respectfully awaiting the pass- 
ing of some solemn funeral cortége. I have noticed more 
than once that these people, often individually enthusiastic 
and impulsive, are, when taken en masse, conspicuously 
characterized by suppression and phlegm. 

But to return to music. Every erganization, every class 





this same Fortress Gymnasium I heard, not long since, 
a ‘‘ Folke-Koncert,” as these cheap Sunday entertainments 
are called, where the singing was bya large male choir 
composed of the singing clubs of the Freemasons, the 
clerks, the officers and the students, under the director of 
the University Society, Herr Gréndahl. There seems to 
be no music here similar to our college glees. In fact, I 
heard several Norwegians express politely guarded surprise 
at the quality of the music which a party of Harvard and 
Yale Glee Club boys, summer travelers, who sang at one of 
the English houses here, presented as specimens of the 
home product. 

Even these young men’s clubs never give any music 
which they do not consider of artistic merit, and without 
leaving the composers of their own country, they are well 
able to supply themselves with very good songs indeed. I 
have never heard anything more fiercely effective —more 
saturated with picturesque qualities—than is Reissiger’s 
music with Bjérnson’s song of Olaf Trygvason. When that 
is sung by a large, well-trained male choir, I defy a man of 
adamant not to feela fearful chill creep down his spine. 
After the exaltation of the beginning comes the wild fore- 
boding, and—‘‘ Taken is the Long Serpent, fallen is Olaf 
Trygvason!” Ah! I hear it now, and Olaf Trygvason fell 
but yesterday. Isitin the air? 

Fru Eva Nansen, the explorer’s wife, is a born singer. 
She has been singing in Copenhagen this winter, and al- 
ways gives several concerts here, which are considered 
events and eagerly attended. Even the King never misses 
one when he isin town. A very shy woman, almost inac- 
cessible to foreigners, she throws her whole soul into her 
art, and when she steps upon the stage seems to lose sight 
of her audience completely and to see straight into the 
mountains and green forests as she tosses back her head 
and rises in the very spirit of the song, her face glowing 
with strong excitement. But even were she less an artist, 
I think her concerts would still be crowded, from the de- 
sire that every one feels to testify all possible sympathy 
and interest in the young wife whose courage and whose 
trials are so great. One looks at her fine, strong, brave 
face, and thinks, as she must so often be thinking, of the 
terrible risks of those Arctic deserts where her husband, 
for years beyond the chance of any communication, is at 
best making his perilous way. 

The musicians, particularly those who have played under 
him in small orchestras, say that Grieg’s influence is won- 
derfully inspiring, and, indeed, looking at the little man, 
whose body seems merely a frail and hardly sufficient 
weight to keep his soul on earth, it is quite easy to believe 
that such an ardent spirit must affect his instruments most 
powerfully. As he stands on the director’s platform he 
seems almost too delicate a creature for such an exertion as 
the excitement of leading his own music evidently is to 





'tledown away on the waves of his own beautiful har- 





of men in this musical nation, has apparently its choir. At 





him. His blue eyes flash, he runs his tiny, transparent 
hand through his cloud of yellow hair, and it waves aloft, 
one lock breaking loose entirely and tossing like a cockatoo’s 
crest over his forehead. His little feet hardly touch the 
floor ; the whole man seems ready to float like a bit of this- 


monies. 

But one must know Norway to know all that Grieg’s 
music means. Onemust have the spirit of the mountains and 
valleys in one’s mind to hear the sounds as he hears them. 
Mrs. Grieg understands all that. An atom of a woman, 
smaller, if possible, than her husband, quaint and old- 
fashioned in dress and air, her short, dark curls well mixed 
with iron gray. She has no voice at all ; and yet, so thor- 
oughly does she feel her husband’s music—so entirely does 
she lose herself in the dramatic spirit of his songs (she 
never sings other music)—that on the rare occasions when 
the Griegs give a concert, he playing, she singing, her part 
alone would be considered one of the gems of the season, 
so wonderfully does she express by force of spirit what 
nature has done its best to prevent her from expressing 
at all. 

One of the things which can hardly fail to impress a for- 
eigner here in Christiania is the singular lack of athletic in- 
terests of the young men. Ski-running they have, and as 
long as that endures no exercise can be compared to it for 
pleasure and for benefit to both sexes. But ski-running 
over, what remains? Of long walking tours and much 
mountain climbing, to be sure, there is noend. Theroads 
are magnificent throughout the country ; there are always 
mountain peaks to ascend, far and near, and it one goes up 
into the Jétunheim, there is ski-running in midsummer. 
This is a race of indefatigable climbers without distinction 
of sex. Its lungs are of iron, its brains as fixed as the 
Median law. The steep ascent of a stupendous mountain, 
or the crossing of a dizzy comb of rock, where one misstep 
means a horrible death, gives them only fresh delight, just 
as in waltzing they twirl on and on in endless, unvarying, 
whizzing circles, to stop at the end of three minutes or 
more, quite peaceful, steady and undisturbed, ‘ta marvel 
and a mystery to the world.” 

Walking, climbing and ski-running they have, with skat- 
ing and coasting. But gymnasium athletics are practically 
non-existent. I do not believe there are half a dozen pairs 
of boxing gloves in Christiania, and I never heard of any- 





ing, few crews, no wrestling, no cricket, football or tennis, 
no teaching of ‘‘ the manly art of self defense.” The boys 
fight like little demons, and one would think they would 
aspire todo so scientifically. At one of the large boys’ 
schools it is part of the unwritten law (of the pupils) that 
the classes first out of the building shall at times congre- 
gate in one corner of the great brick walled courtyard, 
whence it shall be the duty and pleasure of the remainder 
of the school to whack them forth with strenuous applica- 
tion of fists and heads. The best possible resistance is 
made, a good many eyes are blackened and some few teeth 
dislodged, but all casualties are received amicably (after- 
ward) and all prowess duly accredited. 

Private quarrels are promptly settled, not in the school 
precincts, where such methods are discountenanced, but 
in the recesses of the Palace Park, where a ring is formed, 
seconds chosen, and all proceedings conducted in proper 
order. But where danger really lies is in the affrays the 
boys are always getting into with the belligerent raga- 
muffins of the town, whose habit it is to attack when they 
are so inclined—which happens rather often—the first well- 
dressed boys they see, merely for the pleasure of combat. 
I dare say they find foemen willing enough, too, but the 
mischief lies in the fact that they literally consider them 
worthy of their steel, and produce and use their long 
sheath knives with most airy inconsequence, so that how- 
ever willing one is to have one’s boy learn not to be afraid 
of hard knocks one never feels quite safe when one thinks 


of those treacherous tolle knives. 

RS. POWELL, a lady with liquid black eyes 
M and a grand-niece of Daniel Webster, is a new can- 
didate for lyrical honors. _ Born in Brooklyn, Mrs. Powell 
went to Germany some time ago and studied three years. 
But her teachers did not permit her to profit by her talent 
and she came back to America and engaged as a pupil of 
Mrs. Anna Lankow, of 825 Park avenue. 

Yesterday (Tuesday) afternoon Mrs. Lankow gave a 
musicale at the studio of Prof. Augusto Francioli, who is 
teaching Mrs. Powell the art of acting, that is so indis- 
pensable to a career in operatic singing. Mrs. Powell sang 
most creditably the first ariaand the mad scene from Lucia 
and selections from Carmen. Her voice accommodated it- 
self to the demands made upon it, and especially did Mrs. 
Powell win applause for her efforts in coloratura work. 

The object of her tutor was attained—namely, to display 
the dramatic as well as the vocal side of her conception of 
the rdles that she attempted. Mrs. Powell, through the in- 
strumentality of Mrs. Lankow, will make her professional 
appearance in Frankfort, Germany, some time in June in 
Carmen. 

The program of the musicale yesterday was augmented 
by the singing of Miss Perry and Miss Lillie Herta, both 
pupils of Mrs. Lankow. 








A Lankow Musicale. 








Died at Bonn, Germany.—The mother of Anna 
Lankau, the well-known singing teacher, of this city, died 
March 28 at Bonn on the Rhine, aged seventy-six. She was 
a woman of exceptional force of character. 

Max Bruch’s Latest.—Max Bruch has written an 
oratorio entitled Moses. It is in four parts, called: On 
Sinai, the Golden Calf, the Return of the Messengers 
from Canaan and the Promised Land and the Lament of 
the People Over the Death of Moses, 

A Musical Plum Pudding.—‘‘ Herr Plumpudding”’ 
is announced asthe author of the parody of Hansel und 
Gretel which has recently been produced at Vienna, and 
the popular comedian Herr Girardi plays Grete/. When 
this gentleman came on the stage in short frocks to teach 
a street boy to dance the laughter it seems was general. 
The name ‘‘ Plumpudding” is a satirical reference to the 
strange mixture of scraps of folk song which Humper- 
dinck employs. 

A New Pianist.—The musical sensation of the day 
in Paris is M. Eduard Zeldenrust, a young Dutchman, 
who within the last month has played several times in pub- 
lic and on each occasion his marvelous execution and great 
power of interpreting the composers whose works he pre- 
fers have elicited the enthusiastic applause of the Parisian 
musical public—perhaps the most exacting and fastidious 
public in the world. Not a few critics have coupled M. 
Zeldenrust’s name with that of M. Paderewski. This is, 
however, apt to give a false idea of his playing, and M. 
Zeldenrust himself is believed to resent the comparison. 

As a matter of fact, his style is original, and in so far as 
it resembles that of any well-known pianist is far more like 
that of Rubinstein than that of M. Paderewski. Several 
American and English ladies, among them Mrs. Walden 
Pell and the MarchionesS-of Dufferin, have manifested 
great interest in him, being evidently of opinion that they 
have discovered a genius. M, Zeldenrust, however, ap- 
pears determined to resist their blandishments, and after 
a final concert will leave for Berlin for five months’ quiet 
practice. Next winter he intends to give concerts in differ- 
ent cities, among others in Berlin and New York. Hisisa 
name to be remembered, for we have not heard the last of 





one using them. There are no running matches, no jump- 


him by a long way.— World. 











MONTREAL. 
MonTREAL, P. Q., April 8, 1805 
M* WATKIN MILLS, the famous baritone, gave 
a song recital on Saturday matinée last at the Windsor 
Hell to a large and enthusiastic audience. The following was 


the program 


Recit. and air, Al nome tuo temuto (La Salva In- 
cantato 90 ve beedb wen bdveSontad pen vandetas Righini 
Rein. Bh Gr 8 Copel CIeTOOD «sic icce ccd sp ov isrewendse8esy Handel 


1d air, She Alone Charmeth My Sadness 


Recit. an 








La Reine de Saba). popexgnaenanesdsedh then Gounod 
Buffo aria, Non piu Andrai (Le Nozze de Figaro).... .... Mozart 
Air, Even bravest heart may swell (Faust)......... Gounod 
Recit. and air, I rage, I melt, I burn; O ruddier than 

the cherry (Acis and Galatea)........... Handel 
Air, Honor and Arms (Samson)............... .. Handel 
Song, Thou'rt Passing Hence, My Brother... . sullivan 
Bong, Maid of Athens... ..cccsccccccecvsccvcvccses .Gounod 
Ballad, Speed on My Bark............0.- Svanseetnnceudeeeeee 
Song, Still as t PRE acs wcnkesppcupsinnesssseieess see ..Bohm 
German song, In Cellar Cool sebebeseeesbans heen Old German 
Scotch song, A Hundred Pipers an’ A’...........eeeeeeeee Scotch 
Irish so Pe SP rae iis ens ewe neas csikeess Stanford 
Welsh song, All Through the Night... ............. .. Sonervell 
English song, Here’s a Health Unto His Majesty..... Traditional 


Mr. Mills sang the ballads ina most delightful manner ; the 


audience demanded an encore, and he responded. 
Mr. Harris played the accompaniment most satisfactorily. Mr. 
Mills likewise met with great success in the Province of Ontario, 





th 


where he sang the most part of last week. 





The Ladies’ Morning Musicale Society recently gave its last 
concert of the season in the Y. M. C. A. Hall. Every seat was 
taken; the program represented Delibes, Max Bruch, Mozart, 
Wolf, Reinecke, Bach, Haydn, d’Albert, Grieg. Among those 


who participated were Mrs. Parker, Mrs. S. Greenshields, Mrs. 
Hubert Gerin- 
Lajoi, G Edith At- 
water and Lapalmes. The latter played a sonato for piano and 


Shaw and Mrs. A. J. Brown; Misses Turcotte, 


Gerin-Lajoi, E. Atwater, Evans, Lamb, 


he violinist 
and 


violin by Emil Sjogren, with skill and precision. 1 
is a pupil of Mr. thetic t 
plays with feeling and dignity. 

The season by the above society has been very successful and 
H. B. CAHN. 


ne, 


*rume ; she has a clearsympa 


the officers deserve credit. 


<< +o 
WASHINGTON. 


WasuHinctTon, D. C., April 10, 1895. 


> yy 
‘HE W 

last concert recently in the Academy of Music here. 

successful in every way—a gratifying result, as the concert took 


Jashington Saengerbund gave its third and 


the form of a celebration in honor of Prince Bismarck’s birthday. 


ecker led the orchestra and the chorus of the 





Professor Wal 
Saengerbund, and, besides this, accompanied the singers on 
his versatility as a musician and the high order 
The soloists were Miss Emma Albrecht, soprano, 
Miss Ali 


the 
piano, proving 
of his abilities. 
Burbage, pianist, who is well known in 
Fischer, baritone; Mr. Stiefel, 
One of the features 





of Baltimore 
Was Mr. John J. 
tenor, linand Leimer, baritone. 
of the evening was an original poem by Mr. Frank Claudy, well 


ngton Leo 





and Mr. Fer 


known in German literary circles in this city, entitled Greeting 









to Prince Bismarck, while an oration by Mr. Simon Wolf, with 
the ex-chancellor as his theme, was also one of the attractions. 
Those who sang the male chorus were as follows: First 


tenors, John Waldmann, I. Steinem, Leo Stiefel, Otto Borchar- 
ding, P. Schwestner, P. Heidemann, F. Krieger, H. Klinge; 
ond tenors, R. Brauner, Frank Claudy, William Berens, Jr., K. 
Sadell, A. Iers, W. Hannemann, G. Ritter, William 
William Hagemann, A. Lepper, John J. 
F. Escherich, J. Wolf, R. 
Schneider, 
Schmidtmann, 


sec- 


Xander, 5 
Meyers 


er, Fer 


first basses, 
S. Halbrecht, 
second 

Meyer, Ackmann, F. 
land Henry Nolda 


Kuebel 


Leimer, 


isc l 
ul, De basses, R. 


J. Sant 
G 


R. G fling, 
Herbert, J. 
Faber, E 

The Washington Saengerbund was founded on April 19, 1851, 

in the District of Colum- 


a 


“hris 





I 
I 
P 
( 


oldest musical organization 


its existence the society has stead- 


and is the 


bia. Thr 





ough all the years of 





aim-the culture of German song, the 





fastly pursued triple 








preservation of the German language, customs and morals, and 
the promotion of German sociability The ever onward move- 
ment ol e Saengerbund, while seeking to accomplish this pur- 
pose, is f its success, for at the present day the | 
society ranks with the first German singing societies of the 
country 

It has a membership of nearly 700, embracing the élite of the 


German population of Washington, besides a large number of 


American gentlemen, and it carries sixty active, ten 


and thirty-six life membegs on its rolls 


prominent 
nonofrary 
The Saengerbund concerts during the winter season are musi- 


cal events, and it is but just to state that their uniform excellence 


is mainly due to the unselfish and indefatigable devotion of the 


present musical director, Prof. Wm. Waldecker, as also to the 


hearty co-operation and admirable diligence of the singers. 

The Saengerbund's receptions, masquerades, carnival sessions, 
&c., form unique attractions, in the arrangement of which the 
club has become famous, and which, outside of New York, are 
The popularity of this 


not excelled by any similar organization. 


t was | 


THE MUSICAL COC 








| 


| she had to respond to four recalls. 


| and sings with commendable fire, expression and coloring. 








OURIER. 








body has lately gained an additional impetus by the purchase 
of a magnificent club house (worth $30,000), which adds much 
to the intellectual its members. It 


possesses a carefully selected and exhaustive musical library, 


social and intercourse of 
valued at $3,000, and its records are in such perfect order that 
any event in the history of the association can at once be chrono- 
logically traced and established. These records have been care- 
fully collated and classified by Mr. Frank Claudy, the former 
president and now honorary member of the society. He has 
been occupied several years in the search for all items relating 
the earlier life of 
amore, and the result is an immense volume of the greatest inter- 


to the organization, doing the work con 
est and value to the members. 

During the forty-four years of its existence the Saengerbund has 

participated in every singing festival held by the Nord-Oestliche 

und, and returned with valuable prizes gained at sing- 

ests ; such as a $1,200 piano at Baltimore in 1869, a silver 

1801, a silver goblet at New York in 





Saenger 
ing « ont 
wreath 
“xc, 

During its existence the Saengerbund has rehearséd 383 differ- 


at Newark in 


1804, 


ent songs and musical compositions, and has sung them 703 times 
at concerts and on other public occasions. It serenaded Kossuth 
during his presence at the national capital in the winter of 1851- 
52; it participated in the funeral ceremonies of Abraham Lin- 
the rotunda of the Capitol; it rendered the musical 
the official obsequies of Emperors William and 


on 


coln in 


gv 


5s 
Frederick ; it was prominent at the Steuben celebration, and at 


services durin 


numerous fairs, charity concerts, Schiitzen and Turner festivals ; 
in short, it has ever been ready toassist on every public occasion 
that called its powers and abilities into requisition, from render- 
ing a grand hymn of praise at the unveiling of one of Washing- 
ton's numerous monuments to carolling arollicking ditty at the 
birthday celebration of a friend. 

Thirteen presidents have looked after the general interests of 
the association, and no one has represented it on all occasions 
with more dignity and grace, or has worked harder for the con- 
tinued advancement of its various interests, than the present in- 
cumbent of the presidential chair, Mr. John Waldmann. Nine 
musical directors have in succession waved the magical wand 
that set in motion the wellspring of music, so deeply enshrined 
in the hearts of all disciples of the immortal art. 

The Saengerbund enjoys the proud prestige that never, during 
the long period of its existence, has there been a cessation of 
the weekly rehearsals; and this remarkable fidelity on the part 
of its singers has been duly rewarded by a steady increase in 
the number of its members, by its own assured prosperity and 
by the fair renown which it nas gained, not in Washington only, 
but in other cities as well; for the hospitality of the Saenger- 
bund is phenomenal and has made its name von gutem Klang 
among its brother organizations. D. C. 


—_- oe 


LINCOLN. 


Lincoin, Neb., April 5, 1895. 
HE second orchestral concert of the Philharmonic 
Society of Lincoln, August Hagenow director, took place 
at the new Funke on March 12. The Philharmonics and the 
Mendelssohn Society are the two string organizations that form 
the basis of Lincoln's musical forces, and vie with each other in 


presenting good programs. On the occasion mentioned above 
this was the program : 

| Fest overture, Tempelweihe. ..6.65.cccsscsesesecovces Keler-Bela 
Waltz and march, from the Serenade.................. Volkmann 
Zug der Frauen, from Lohengrin....... Wagner 






Polacca, from Esmeralda (by request) Goring-Thomas 


Miss Richardson. 








March, from the symphony Lenofe.............sesseeees0-- Raff 
PUTTING, IOS, oink ss dascndacsdcugesvecesveedcctve Beethoven 
Solvejg’s Song 

BING UAS. 6.5 icv isiedcssccvnseeccetveeasaereres 

Melodie in F,..ccoscocee evscvcdvcccveveveccessosscess Rubinstein 
Pizzicato serenade, Loved—Forgotten. ....Mueller-Berghaus 
VOR BOM 000s a nsnevecoceneencsesecepinescvcesedes Schumann 
Waltz, Vienna Beauties.............. Ziehrer 





Martinus Sieveking, the pianist, will give the fifth and last of 
the artists’ recitals early this month, after which he goes East 
to join Mollenhauer's Boston combination in their coming con- 
cert tour. Tony Rex. 

ee 


NASHVILLE. 


NASHVILLE, Tenn., April 9, 1895. 

RS. IDA M. GOODWIN gavea song recital at Pea- 
body College, this city, Saturday evening, April 6, before a 
large audience. Shesang Resting Place, Schubert ; Love, Godard; 
It Cannot Be, Schumann ; Swabian Folk Song, Meyer-Helmund ; 
Will O’ The Wisp, by Cherry, all of which were received with 
decided favor. The novelty of the evening was Mrs. Goodwin's 
singing, for the first time, her own composition, The Tennessee 
Centennial Song, which created great enthusiasm and for which 
Mrs. Goodwin has a very 
clear, musical soprano voice, a range from F below to C in alt, 
She 
was a pupil of Signorina Tecla Vigna, formerly of the Conserva- 

tory of Milan, Italy, now of the College of Music, Cincinnati. 
The United States Marine Band played two delightful pro- 
grams at the Vendome, afternoon and evening, April 8, assisted 
by Miss Carrie Roma, soprano. The overtures from Semiramide 
and William Tell, Rossini, and the excerpt from the ballet Ex- 
celsior, by Marenco, together with Mr. Fanciulli’s Hampton 
Roads March, his Voyage Comique and his Grand March of the 
Republic, were especially well received, while the entire pro- 
grams were played above reproach. As one of the encores the 
band played Professor Fisher's (this city) meritorious Centennial 
March. Mr. Fanciulli conducts with great ease, grace, precision 
and admirable shading. Mr. F. Thompson’s cornet solo—Floc- 
tonian, Casey—was beautiful, while the same may be said of Mr. 





Jaeger’s flute solo, Sleep Well, Sweet Child. Miss Roma sang 
th® Jewel Song from Faust, Gounod, and the Maids of Cadiz, 
Delibes, with much expression. 

Sousa’s Band will give two concerts here the 17th. The Van- 
derbilt Glee Club will hold the boards in one of their popular 
concerts April 19, while about the first of May leading local 
talent will present the Mikado. 

Scharwenka will be heard here in piano recital April 23 under 
the auspices of the Wednesday morning Musical Club. This 
club is composed of twenty-five of Nashville's prominent ladies, 
and the Scharwenka recital promises to be a success artistically 
and socially. 

Professor Farrar’s Tennessee Centennial march is meeting 
with a favorable reception. 

Undoubtedly the vocal event of the year in this city will be 
the concert by Mme. Lillian Blauvelt May 13. This distinguished 
singer hasa host of friends here, whom she won by her brilliant 
singing in the May Festival two years ago, and her reception on 
her return is expected to amount to an ovation. 

Joun M. Goopwin. 
+ - 


MING 


WILMINGTON, Del., April 13, 1895. 
i ae Wilmington Chorus is in active rehearsal for 
its spring concert. Mendelssohn's cantata Lauda Zion 
will be given in addition to a miscellaneous program. Requests 
have been made for Dudley Buck's Hymn to Music, and it will 
probably be added to the program. 

The Wilmington Opera Club will present the Mikado at the 
Opera House May 8 and 9. Miss Clara Bancroft, of Phila- 
delphia, will sing Aa/isha, and John Briggs and George Ford, of 
Philadelphia, will take the réles of Av-Xo and Po0-Bah re- 
spectively. The remainder of the soloists and the chorus will 
be home talent. 

The Eastburn Banjo Club, of Philadelphia, will be heard at the 
gymnastic and athletic exhibition of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association at the Opera House on Thursday, April 18. 

Mr. T. Leslie Carpenter's Communion Service in C, which was 
expected to have its first hearing at Trinity Episcopal Church 
to-morrow, will not be ready, on account of delays on the part 
of his publishers, Novello, Ewer & Co., London. 

A movement is on foot to provide a series of outdoor concerts, 
consisting of chorus singing, &c., to be given in our parks on 
Sunday. The Sunday Star proposes to open a subscription to 
further the project, 
tributors. 

Miss Marie K. Morse, daughter of Mr. Henry G. Morse, of this 
city, has just entered upona course of instruction in voice cul- 
ture with Prof. Aaron R. Taylor, of Philadelphia. Miss Morse is 
said to possess a remarkable mezzo soprano voice, and her 
teacher predicts much of her. 

Prof. D. H. Morrison, who several years ago was director of 
the Tuesday Club of this city, died in Denver recently. Prof. 
N. Dushane Cloward, of Washington, D. C., will bring the lead- 
ing glee club of that city to Wilmington in May for a concert 
preliminary to its starting on a Southern tour. 

Mr. Cloward was a former resident of this city, and most of 
us remember his first public work of any note in the Chimes of 
Normandy. Some years ago he went to Washington, where he 
has gained much prominence as a musical director. His 
Capitol City Glee Club, a chorus of forty male voices, will ap- 
pear in the concert here as a mark of respect to him before com- 
mencing the Southern tour. 

Mr. Cloward proposes to organize a mammoth chorus of 
11,000 voices in the Southern States to participate in a great 
musical féte to be held during the Cotton States and Interna- 
tional Exposition at Atlanta in September next. 

James H. Cameron, who was for thirty-five years choirmaster 
of the New Jerusalem Church and a prominent member of the 
Millard Club, one of our oldest musical organizations, which 
flourished up to a few years ago, died in this city on Friday. 

_ Joun L. Hatt. 


WIL TON. 
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publishing a list each week of the con- 


Stettin—Wallnoefer, who was with the German 
theatre at Prague singing principal tenor parts, has ac- 
cepted an appointment at Stettin as director of the Stadt 
Theater, with a contract for five years. 

Mme. Du Barri Dead.—One of the best known of the 
old line of music teachers in New York city—one who was 
known to hundreds of musical people—Mme. Du Barri, died 
on Monday last, at the advanced age of seventy-two. She 
was born in England in 1823, and was at one time a pupil 
of Thalberg. 

Sutro Sisters To Sail.—The Misses Rose and Ottilie 
Sutro, the celebrated ensemble pianists, will sail for Europe 
on May 8 by the steamer Paris, to be gone for an indefinite 


period. 

Van den Hende’s Engagements, — Flavia Van den 
Hende, the charming young ‘cello virtuosa, played last 
Monday at the Bagby musicale and will play next Friday 
at a musicale of Mrs. Richard Watson Gilder, and next 
Monday with Mr. Frank Van der Stuckenin Newark, at 
the Newark Arion Society concert. 


A Record Breaker.—The tour of Sousa’s Band com- 
menced on March 8, and a fair specimen of its success is 
the receipt in Cincinnati of $2,600 for one concert at Music 
Hall. A six weeks’ contract has been made with the man- 
agement of the Atlanta Exposition, which with interme- 
diate concerts between the engagement at Manhattan 
Beach, the St. Louis Exposition, the Texas Exposition at 
Dallas, the Cotton States Exposition, ending January 1, 
1896, and the tour back to New York city, will make a rec- 
ord of eleven months’ uninterrupted playing, giving con- 
certs every day, and sometimes twice a day—a record never 
before equaled by any thusical organization. 











THE MUSICAL COURIER. 























The Principal Artists © 








ee 


in America 


->- SEASON 





1895-90. 








CLEMENTINE 


DE VERE-SAPIO, 


Prima Donna Soprano. 


Concerts, Oratorio, Musical Festivals. 

















MARIE VANDERVEER 


CREEN, 


Prima Donna Contralto. 





Concerts, Oratorio, Musical Festivals, 











LILLIAN 


BLA VEL T. 


Prima Donna Soprano. 


Concerts, Oratorio, Musical Festivals. 








CHARLOTTE 
NIACONDA, 


Prima Donna Soprano, 


CONCERTS, ORATORIO, OPERA, ETC, 























MRS, FANNIE 


BLOOMFIELD-ZEISLER, 


PIANIST. 
Her first appearance in America after her 
European triumphs. 
ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS, RECITALS, ETC, 








MYRTA 


FREN C Fi. 


Prima Donna Soprano. 


Opera and Concerts, 





CURRIE 


DUKE, 


VIOLINIST. 


CONCERTS AND RECITALS, 




















GEORGINE VON 


JANUSCHOWSKY, 


Dramatic Prima Donna of the 
Imperial Opera House, 
Vienna. 

FOR A SHORT SEASON IN AMERICA. 


HLIse 


FELLOWS, 


VIOLINIST. 


(Her first Season in America.) 


Concerts and Opera 





ELEANOR 


MERIDITTI, 


Prima Donna Soprano. 


CONCERTS, ORATORIO, ETC. 























MARIE 


BARNARD, 


Prima Donna Soprano. 


CONCERTS, ORATORIO, ETC, 











MaA> 


ELE IN RICH, 


BARITONE. 


Oratorio, Concerts, Song Recitals, 








Vwvu™M. Et. 


RIB GER, 


TENOR. 


Concerts, Oratorio, Song Recitals. 














JANUSCHOWSKY has signed another CLEMENTINE DE VERE-SAPIO, who 
will return to this country next season, has 
sung with great success in the London of June taken. She will be the leading week with immense success. " 
last week. She has also soprano at the Memphis, Cortland and _ the principal prima donna for the Wagner 


contract with the Imperial Opera, Vienna, 


to sing the leading dramatic roles. The — phijharmonic 


LILLIAN-BLAUVELT has nearly every EMMA JUCH sang Sen‘a from the 
date in the month of May and beginning ‘Flying Dutchman” in Montreal last 


She will be 


management, however, will give her leave been especially engaged to sing in Mr, Binghamton Musical Festivals, and: has programme at the Manchester Musical 
of absence during each season for a term Henschel’s series of Orchestral Concerts also a special engagement tor the Man- Festival, w hich : w tages place a that city 
of two or three months. During this - Mme. Sapio seems to have developed into chester, N, H., Festival sing the the last-part of May. Miss Juch is nego- 
? : a dramatic soprano, her selections being ‘*Creation.” She will not go to Europe tiating with a number of other musical 
time she will come to this country to such dramatic war horses as ‘*‘ Dich theure this year, but has decided to remain here festival associations, but no definite ar- 
sing—opera and concerts. Halle” and ‘ Isolde’s Liebestod.” another year. rangements have as yet been concluded. 


FOR TERMS AND OTHER PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


Wolfsohn’s Musical Bureau, 131 East 17th St, NEW YORK. 
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This Paper has the Largest Guaranteed Circulation 


of any Journal in the . Music Trade. 
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NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, APRIL 17, 1895. 


NE of the pianos most talked about in the trade is 
(0) the Jewett, of Leominster, Mass. Why? Deal- 
ers know a good thing when they see it. 

= 

HE Malcolm Love piano, manufactured in Water- 
T loo, N. Y., has a great many talking points— 
stay, it has considerable merit as well—and is one of 
the best selling pianos in the trade. 

+ 

TRICH & ZEIDLER are having a great sale for 
S their instruments. This house is meeting with 
success with its new art styles, a cut of one of which 
will appear in the next issue of this paper. This 
firm, although young, has acquired a splendid po- 
sition in the trade through the intrinsic merit of the 
instruments. 

= 

OME of the kindest things are said of the Hallet & 
S Davis Piano Company on its piano product of 
this year. Perhaps the work of this old company has 
never been better. The standard of the Hallet & 
Davis Piano Company is high, and it is working hard 
to attain the realization of its hopes. Good work in 
the wholesale department is reported, particularly in 
the territory commonly called ‘‘the Western” and 
which is contiguous to Chicago. 

oF 

HE appearance of Mr. Chas. H. Parsons, of the 
T Needham Piano and Organ Company, on Union 
square with an ‘‘income tax” affidavit in his hand 
proves that the genial Parsons is prepared to show 
that there is a little profit in pianos and organs. The 
smile he showed when he filed this interesting docu- 
ment showed that he was willing to pay his share for 
the success he had obtained. Perhaps it was a com- 
pulsory smile, though. That's a horrid thought, for 
Mr. Parsons is a man of resources, 

oF 

NE of the few instances in the piano trade where 
0 the head of a company is to be found daily in 
the factory or the wareroom with an apron on is that 
of Hazelton Brothers, where Mr. Sam’l Hazelton can 
be found thus almost every day. And he is bring- 
ing up his boy in this way. Mr. Hazelton believes 
that the head of a piano concern should know every 
branch of the manufacture of pianos, and as he knows 
himself so he insists his son shall do. That's the old 
time method of success, and judging from the prog- 
ress of the concern it must be good tactics. 

= 

OME of themost interesting advertising done by 
S any house is that of Alfred Dolge & Son., the 
general selling agents of the Autoharp. The maga- 
zines of the country have this month colored pages 
illustrative of this popular instrument, and a sum- 
mary of the amount of money spent each month in this 
class of advertising proves that the selling agents are 
bound to place this popular instrument before the 
public in a way never before enjoyed by instruments 
of similar construction or possible popularity. Such 


work is good for all retail dealers and is valued ac- 
cordingly. 





R..DE VOLNEY EVERETT, of the Starr Piano 
Company, Richmond, Ind., is in town. The 
company shipped twenty-five pianos from its factory 
week before last and twenty-seven last week. An 
excellent business is done in Starr pianos, as these 
figures show. 


oF 


HE great house of Bechstein, of Berlin, paid out 

in wages in the year 1894 the sum of 800,000 

marks, which is one-tenth of the entire sum paid 

outin the last year by the combined piano manu- 

facturers of all Germany. This statement comes 
directly from the house of Bechstein, 


or 


ISITING a prominent agent this week THE MusI- 
CAL COURIER heard this agent say the following 
of the Carpenter organ: ‘‘ This organ is one of the 
best built in the country. I have had the agency for 
four years, and I would not give it up for any amount 
of money. In these four years I have had no com- 
plaint, and when I have sold one organ in a com- 
munity the sale has been good for several.” 


or 


S there have been a number of rumors regarding 
A the possible meaning of the advent of Mr. 
Henry L. Steinert in the Philadelphia trade, as pub- 
lished the week before last, we called upon Mr. W. D. 
Dutton at the warerooms of Hardman, Peck & Co. 
here, and that gentleman substantially says: 

‘*Mr. Steinert came to Philadelphia and purchased 
and paid for the old established business of W. D. 
Dutton & Co., and continues it as it has been con- 
ducted for over half acentury. He retains the Hard- 
man piano as his leader, and will sell the Standard 
and other pianos. There is nothing whatever in the 
change except what I have now stated. As Henry 
L. Steinert is a thorough piano man he will under- 
stand exactly how to handle the business in the 
future.” 

Mr. Steinert and family are now residing in Phila- 
delphia, and have been for the past three or four 
weeks. 


aad 


AYS one of the old traveling men who has spent 
the best—or, he says, the worst—part of his life 
going from small town to small town in some of the 
Eastern States and some of the Western States : 
‘‘The bicycle period in the life of some of the 
oldest piano dealers has been reached. I don’t mean 
that they ride the machines, most of ’em never could 
keep a balance in the bank let alone a balance on one 
of these wigglely-wobblely things, but I mean they 
are selling em. I know lots of ’em—them old-time 
piano dealers, who started in as young men selling 
sewing machines, and then got into the reed organ 
business, which took’em to pianos. When they got 
through with pianos, and were wound up by some 
traveling man who came to settle up a consignment 
account, they drifted into writing life insurance or 
pottering about in real estate ; but now—well, you 
just ought to see some of them old birds talking about 
the points on ‘ wheels,’ and rheumatic tubes and all 
the fixings that go with the machines, I thought 
some of ’em was really going to make enough money 
to settle up some of the old claims my house has 
against ‘em; but when hard times struck us they 





commenced selling bicycles on instalments, and 
turning the papers in tothe manufacturers, and then 
—well, then I started to wondering what they'd go 
into next before they went into—well, the grave.” 


a oad 


MITH & NIXON have purchased the entire busi- 
ness, stock and goodwill of N. W. Bryant & Co., 


of Indianapolis. 
Ke 


OME of the new case styles manufacturers are 
planning for fall trade are beautiful. This is the 
time when the progressive manufacturer is looking 
around for new things to satisfy his dealers. Instru- 
ments made four or five years ago would look de- 
cidedly plain and commonplace ranged alongside 
these latter day productions. 

There is a danger in this beautifying of pianos and 
securing designs with no artistic symmetry. This 
can be overcome by having case styles drawn by an 
experienced draughtsman. It is a common impres- 
sion that the foreman of every factory is competent 
to design cases. This is a mistake in some instances. 

The foreman of a factory is the one to pass on the 
work of a draughtsman if he is competent, and should 
give the draughtsman lines to work on. He knows 
the commercial side of the question, and the artist 
knows the artistic side of the work. A combination 
of such forces will turn out even handsomer art cases 
than we have now. There is improvement in cases, 
but there is further room for improvement. 








STAVENHACEN-KNABE. 





TAVENHAGEN, the pianist, as has been an- 
nounced, left for Europe last Thursday. It is 
currently reported now that he will return in the fall 
to give piano recitals and concerts with the use, how- 
ever, of another piano than the Knabe. 

No one has been able properly to judge of 
the capacity and the technical strength and develop- 
ment of Mr. Stavenhagen’s playing during his recent 
tour—the first he ever made in the United States— 
for he played upon a piano that was unfit for the 
purpose of giving artistic expression to piano playing. 

While the Knabe firm is an honored, a respected 
institution and a rich corporation possessing all the 
necessary ability to make high class artistic pianos 
of the first rank, it lacks either in the judgment to 
perceive what is necessary or in the energy that: is 
essential to progress. Therefore its pianos are, al- 
though well constructed, from the very result of this 
situation obsolete and of a school that represents 
several generations ago of piano making. 

With such instruments Mr. Stavenhagen could ac- 
complish nothing. He could have accomplished 
better artistic effects on the modern class of pianos, 
such as the A. B. Chase, the Conover, the Blasius, 
the Shaw, all of which have outstripped the Knabe. 

These firms are not prepared to go into the field of 
concertizing on an extensive scale, but the time will 
come when they will be in direct competition with 
the Knabe piano on the metropolitan concert stages, 
and then artists who have reputations at stake will 
refuse to play the Knabe if the Knabe house persists 
in continuing its present methods of construction. 
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17 Beacon street, April 13, 1895. 


AST week’s remarks about the trade in Boston 

might have ended ‘‘ to be continued in our next,” for 

it is just the same story—better business than last year and 

no falling off in orders. In many places where Good Fri- 

day is observed as a semi-holiday—holidays always seem to 

have a depressing effect upon trade—this might not be true, 
but Boston is essentially a Unitarian town. 


** 


At the meeting of the trade dinner committee on Mon- 
day last, which was held at the warerooms of C. C. Harvey 
& Co., Mr. Edward P. Mason, Mr. Handel Pond, Mr. Wil- 
lard A. Vose and Mr. John N. Merrill were present, Mr. 
George H. Chickering having been prevented from attend- 
ing on account of a severe headache. Matters were dis- 
cussed at length, the final decision being to postpone the 
dinner until some time next October, no date having been 
set. This has already been stated in THz Musicat Courter. 

When the forming of a piano trade association was first 
talked about the reason for the dinner was in order to 
bring the trade together socially, and then al! the details of 
organization were to be discussed in a friendly but perfect- 
ly informal way. In order to do this it would have been 
impossible to have guests outside of the Boston manufac- 
turers and dealers, soa dinner of about forty plates was 
decided upon. Then came the death of Col. William Moore 
and the consequent postponement from the date originally 
fixed. 

Owing to the absence from town and sickness of various 
members of the committee, last Monday was the first time 
they have been able to meet. For various reasons there 
was no date available for this month without rushing 
things through ina very hasty and unsatisfactory manner, 
so next October was decided upon, when it is expected that 
the dinner will make a brilliant opening to the winter 
season. 

With the change of date has come change of plan. As 
arranged now guests are to be invited throughout the 
trade from Maine to California. 

*“** 


Mr. George H. Chickering was looking well on Friday 
after a few days of slight indisposition. He says there is 
nothing new to say about the Chickering business, that 
everything is running along well, with a far better trade 
than last year. 

Mr. Endicott was at the Chickering factory on Thursday 
for a short time, but it was considered rather unwise for 
him to have ventured out so soon, as he is still quite weak 
from his recent illness. Although he was not dangerously 
ill at any time, his condition was serious enough for the 
physicians to use the new remedy, anti-toxine, with the 
most gratifying results. 

*** 2 

Mr. Edward Baxter Perry played the Mason & Hamlin 
patent improved grand before the New Century Drawing 
Room in Philadelphia, March 27, with great success. 

The Mason & Hamlin concert grand that is being used 
on the tour of Boston Festival Orchestra has been favorably 
spoken of wherever played. 

Mason & Hamlin during the coming summer will ar- 
range separate salesrooms for each make of piano which 
they handle. 

There have been some wonderful improvements recently 
made in the uprights of this well-known firm that cannot 
fail to attract favorable comment. 

*s* * 


‘Mr. P. H. Powers in Chicago, Mr. E. S. Payson out of 
town and Mr. Fred Powers out to lunch was the news at 
the Emerson Company's office on Boylston street. 

* & 

The Winchester Star of Friday stated that Mr. Handel 
Pond and his brother, Mr. Preston Pond, would sail for 
Europe on April 20, to be absent about two months on a 


pleasure trip. 
#2 # 


The Hallet & Davis Piano Company has had a fine retail 
business this week. In one day the firm sold half a dozen 
pianos, all but one being forcash. This seems like old times, 
they say. 


#2 # 


Mr. Thomas F, Scanlan said, ‘‘ Say business is fair,” and 
in answer to a question as to his health replied that he felt 








] 
better every day and would soon be in the enjoyment of his | push it. The Newby & Evans piano will be carried next 
usual health—with the coming of warmer days. | to the Hazelton. Other pianos have not as yet been se- 

Mr. Barron Berthald, the much talked of tenor in Rob | lected. Of organs Messrs. Eastmann & Ross will handle 
Roy, who saved the performance of Lohengrin at the | the Wilcox & White parlor and self-playing. 

Boston Theatre last week, had a New England piano sent | a 
to his hotel for use during his stay in Boston. 
* # & 

Yesterday and to-day Tremont street seemed to be full 
of pianos marked ‘‘ Emil Wulschner & Son, Indianapolis, 
Ind.” Upon inquiry it was found that in about a fortnight 
they intend opening new warerooms, that are to be very 
large and handsome, as has already been published. 

E. Wulschner & Son are agents for the Vose & Sons 
Piano Company and.the Hallet & Davis Piano Company. 
The former firm have made a large shipment of pianos to 
them, while the Hallet & Davis Company have shipped 
three carloads. see 

Mr. F. L. Drew, of Vose & Sons Company, has been do- 


ing a good business through the South the past few weeks. 
* *# 


Webster Piano Announcement. 

N a late interview with this enterprising com- 
| pany we learned that they were about to put two new 
designed pianos on the market. One will be a very hand- 
some medium sized instrument, for which they have hada 
large demand, and that now having been completed will be 
given to their trade at once. The other is a large scale with 
a very attractive case ; this piano will have the full swing 
front or music desk with richly carved panels and the pat- 
ent folding fallboard, making it a very desirable and easy 
selling piano. We bespeak for the Webster Company a 
large sale for these two popular designs, illustrations of 
which we shall furnish our readers in the near future. 





An After Dinner Echo. 


The Estey Company has just opened a branch store in | 
ERE’S a letter to the New York 7Zridune which 


Lowell, Mass., which is in charge of E. H. Bristol. He | 
announces that the Estey piano parlors are ready for busi- | is reproduced in these columns for the sole purpose 
| of bringing forth an article from Mr. Francis Bacon, who 


ness on Merrimac street. 
~ : 
ae , has remained silent too long : 
yi > 3 ‘ = $ sc 
Mr. E. W, Furbush, of the Briggs Piano Company, iS | 7» the Bditor of the Tribune 
expected home on Sunday. Mr. Dowling is traveling in Sir—Your news report of the piano manufacturers’ dinner, re- 
New York State. They report fair business. cently held at the Waldorf, quotes one of the speakers as saying : 
s * - “The iron frame for pianos was first applied in 1840 by Joseph 
, : . . . | (Jonas) Chickering.” My old friend and neighbor, Mr. Peter C. 
The Merrill Piano Company has this week added two | Provost, while in business in Desbrosses street in 1837, made and 
valuable dealers to its list of agents, The new Merrill | used the first iron frame for a piano and afterward furnished the 
grand will come out with the May flowers. same tothe agentof Chickering. I have this from his own lips. The 
nee model of the iron frame was afterward utilized by him asa sign and 
Mr. Almon Fairbanks, who has charge of the piano de- | 
2 ‘ B "s , = | . 
partment of C, F. Hanson & Co.’s Boston wareroom, says | aye and served seven years in learning his trade. 
that April has proved an exceptionally good month for busi- | 86th year, hale and hearty, and is the oldest resident of this town. 


ness. The first week he sold half a dozen pianos, and this | From its inception Mr. Provost has been a member of the Republican 
ty and is an enthusiastic exponent of protection, to which policy 
y ade has been equally good. ead 
week trade bas be — y 8 . he believes the extraordinary development of the piano trade is 
* & & 


J. ELMER CHRISTIE, 
There have been but few dealers in town this week. Mr. 
George H. Munroe, of Fall River, and Mr. Smith, of Skow- 
hegan, Me., being the only two reported. 


adorned the front of his shop 
Mr. Provost wag apprenticed to a piano maker when but 14 years of 
He is now in his 


largely due. 
NYACK-ON-HUDSON. 


R. C. Burton’s Affairs. 

HE inventory and schedule in the matter of the 
general assignment of Ralph C. Burton, retail dealer 
in pianos, organs and music, in Utica, to Charles Tuttle, 
of Rome, and Theodore H. Schulze, of Utica, was filed in 
the county clerk’s office yesterday. The actual liabilities 

are $6,835.07, and the contingent liabilities $7,403.99. 
Assets, actual value of merchandise............. $4,123.09 
Accounts.... 1,159.16 


The Copyright Appeal. 

HE case of the Oliver Ditson Company, de- 
fendant appellant, v. Alfred H. Littleton et al., com- 
plainants appellees, was taken up on April 13 in the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals at Boston. It is an appeal 
by the Ditson Company from a decree of the Circuit Court 
for Massachusetts restraining it from further infringement 
upon copyrights owned by the appellees upon three musi- 
cal compositions with these titles: O Ye That Love the 
Lord, A Song of Judgment and Lead, Kindly Light. The 





$5,282.25 


Nominal value merchandise... . eeeeees 95,978.95 





pieces were composed by citizens of Great Britain. Louie 1867.15 
There is an important law question which is raised by veins PRP aay a OR 0" + ree 
the appellants. It is whether a musical composition is a Total $7,841.10 


book or lithograph within the meaning of the proviso in 
Section 8 of the act of March 3, 1891, which declares 
that in case of a ‘‘ book, photograph, chromo or litho- 
graph "the two copies required to be deposited with the 
Librarian of Congress shall be manufactured in this country. 

The act referred to states, among other things, that mu- 
sical compositions may be copyrighted, but in the proviso 
musical compositions are not mentioned. The judge ofthe] 0. L. Fox, /ndicator, Chicago, Ill. 

. on : : : ee : C. B. Harger, Musical Times, Chicago, III. 
Circuit Court held that, in view of this omission in the pro-| J’ w. Reed, A. Reed & Sons, Chicago, lil 

i i i . E. Healy, Lyon & Healy, Chicago, 11] 
viso, the copies of the compositions need not to have been & Bobsin Lyca & Healy, Chicago 1 
made from plates in this country. It is the claim of the] W. P. Shaw, Cluett & Sons, Albany, N * 

. : 43 H. Dreher, H. Dreher’s Sons, Cleveland, Ohio. 
appellants that the proviso does cover musical compositions, i Wiherrhats. Montpelier, VL 
i i s wi NV. Rohlfing, Milwaukee, Wis. 

and that as the copies which were filed by the appellees with F. W. Teeple, Chicago Cottage Organ Company, Chicago, II. 
the Librarian of Congress were manufactured in England, 
they were not entitled to a copyright. 


Otto Sutro, Baltimore, Md. 
. F. Corl, Story & Clark Organ Company, Chicago, III. 
W. P. Van Wickle, Washington, D. C 
M. Stevens, Pratt, Reed & Cu., Deep River, Conn. 
R. L. Patterson, Port Huron, Mich. 
A Change at Newbu rgh. Wm. McCulloch, J. W. Meiklejohn & Co., Pawtucket, R. I 
wT , F S.S. Stewart, Philadelphia, Pa. 
R. J. H. HICKOK, of Poughkeepsie, who has 0 ee 
for years run a branch store in Newburgh, is on May 

1 to be succeeded by the new firm of Eastmann & Ross. 

Mr. Eastmann has been a tuner in Mr. Hickok’s employ for | Tenn. Their store will be located at 125 Gay street. 

l hile Mr. Ross h b al 1 dina FIRST-CLASS outside piano salesman wants position as such 
severa years, w lle Mr. Koss Das mtg so employe 4 with reputable house. No objections to going out of New York 
different capacity. The new firm will handle the Hazelton | city, Address “Salesman,” THE MUSICAL COURIER office, New York 
Brothers piano for a leader and will do allin its power to 


—Rome(N. Y.) Sentinel. 








In Town. 
Y Nacg reader the members of the trade who have visited 


New York recently and among those who called at the offices 
of THE MUSICAL COURIER were: 








E. W. Steen and C. R. Love have entered into partnership to 
transact a general piano, organ and music business at Knoxville, 





city 





Mason’ Hamlin 


PIANOS AND ORGANS. 


PIANOS. ORGANS. 





W. H. SHERWOOD—-Beautiful instruments, capable of the finest FRANZ LiszT—Matchless, unrivaled ; so highly prized by me 
grades of expression and shading. dae ‘ ra - : 

WILLIAM MASON—They possess a tone full and sonorous, and at [THEODORE THOMAS—Much the best; musicians generally so 
the same time of sympathetic and musical quality regard them 

GEo. W. CHADWICK—The tone is very musical, and I have never X. SCHARWENKA—No other instrument so enraptures the player 


had a piano which stood so well in tune 


STANDARD INSTRUMENTS. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES AND FULL PARTICULARS MAILED ON APPLICATION, 
4 li (i 
| 


CHICAGO. 
KANSAS CITY 


BOSTON. 
NEW YORK. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








Criticism. | 

EALERS are apt to be critical—it is a way they have. 
D Quite frequently the criticisms of a dealer are of im- 
mense value to a manufacturer if he follows out the sug- 
Then, again, some of the criticisms are very 

As an example of the latter variety note the follow- 


gestions 
funny 

ing: Some time ago a manufacturer of pianos determined 
to put in a keyboard noted for its beauty. The ivory was 
of the , the sharps of an equally high grade, and to 
complete the keyboard the naturals were exquisitely bev- 
these keyboards were sent to a dealer, 
who subsequently wrote the manufacturer desiring him 
not to send any more pianos with beveled keys, giving as 
reason that he could not sell them profitably, as cus- 
hand and had been | 





very best 


eled. Pianos having 


his 


tomers thought they were second 


‘‘as the edges of the keys were all | 





played on for years, 
worn off 

Another mpl aint was received by this same manufac- 
turer from another dealer. This time it was in reference 
to some elegantly hand catved panels. The dealer's cus- 


tomers objected to the marks the carver's tool made on the 
work looked unfinished and should 


wood, saying that the ‘ 
be sandpapered down and the tool marks filled up with 
varnish,” &c 

The 
ceived from another dealer a 
for spoiling all the delicate and sharp edges of 
signs by sandpapering them down as well as filling up all | 


urer did as this dealer suggested, and re. 


letter severely criticising him 


manufact 
| 
shapely de- | 


the marks of the carver's tools. 

These examples are enough to show the negative value 
of some criticism, but more could be given showing how 
poor judges some dealers are of the commercial properties 
In the above case regarding the carved panels 
was wrong and the latter one-right. A 
is a work of art, and 
figures are 





of pianos. 


the first dealer 


carved panel, if done well, 
those little sharp lines forming outlines of 
something which cannot be imitated by machinery. To 
rub them down sandpaper the soul” out of the | 


, and to cause it to look like cheap papier maché 


hand 


_— = 
design 
work 


The dealer who cannot from a cus- 
tomer regarding this work or refute a customer's words that 
the panels look like papier maché work because the edges 
the tools is allowing himself to be swayed 
by his customer. It is the simplest thing to tell a customer 
that he or she is mistaken. This can be done artistically 
by any successful salesman, and that being a fact, what | 
must a manufacturer think of the dealer who demands the 
ruination of elegantly carved work to prevent his custom- 
imagining is not papier 
On the other hand, knowing dealers who receive 


meet an argument 


show the work of 


ers from that the carved work 
mach¢ 
carved work all spoiled by coats of varnish must be dis- 
gusted with the artistic lack of appreciation in that manu- 
facturer Carved work on artistic instruments should not 
be spoiled through bad criticism of dealers who know noth- 
ing about the art value of such carving. 

Another bad form of criticism is for dealers to be con- 
stantly demanding some alteration in case styles. 

There aresome dealers who imagine because they cannot 
sell a piano that there is something wrong with the case 
styles. Customers are apt to be fussy, and sometimes criticise 
a case style, said criticism being based on nothing tangible. 
The highest art products are not always appreciated by 
some people. Because of bad criticism some dealers 
straightway demand changes in styles instead of directing 
the minds of customers in other channels to the abandon- 
ment of the bad critical taste, or want of taste, displayed in 
flippant reinarks about case styles 

When the manufacturer receives many complaints he at 
last arrives at the conclusion that his styles are out of date, 
Perhaps he gets 
out an entirely new line of styles ; this costs money and in 
No manufacturer can get 
out an entirely new line of case styles without its costing 
him lots of money to make them known. There is nothing 
meant against getting out entirely new lines of case styles 
when it is necessary, but the necessity must be thoroughly 
apparent to the commercial instincts of the manufacturer. 
There are some concerns in the trade that would do well 
to get out an entirely new line of cases, or for that matter 


and that of course commences the trouble. 


many cases works him injury. 


an entirely new lot of scales. 
Again, some manufacturers will, on receiving numerous 
complaints, change styles a little. add a little here, ro mer A 





| houses. 


give consideration. 


| there or metamorphose some portion entirely. This is one 


of the bad things a manufacturer can do his trade. True, 
he is pleasing a customer in one town, but he is displeasing 
fifty others. Heis kept in hot water all the time and does 
not know why his trade falls off. An instance of this 
happened a short time ago. A representative of Tue 
Musica Courier was calling on the trade in a large city. 
Knowing a certain house to have the agency of a certain 
piano, he asked of the manager: 

‘* How are you doing with the 

‘‘Oh, we are selling some of them.” 

The reply took the representative a little aback, as he 





piano?” 


| had heard of numerous sales of pianos by this house told 
| by the traveling man of the manufacturer ; 


besides, he 
liked the piano and knew that it had commercial merit. He 


‘I should think you would push the sale of this instru- 
ment. It is a good pianoand the manufacturers are all the 
time adding something in the way of improvement or 
enhancing the value of some part. You should see the new 
ones I saw.” 

‘* Yes,” said the manager, ‘‘ that is just why we cannot 
push the sale of that instrument; there is always some- 
thing new about it.” 

This establishment is one of the most successful in the 
United States, as well as ranking with some of the largest 
The manager of that house is a piano man of the 
first water, knows the artistic qualities as well as the com- 
mercial points of all pianos, besides which he knows the 
people, their likes, dislikes and prejudices, and knowing all 
these things his words regarding the piano are 
worthy of serious consideration. 

Here is criticism of importance. This manager does not 
deprecate improvement in pianos, but he does object to 
having every piano he receives a little or largely different 
from its predecessor. 

It is to this class of dealers that manufacturers should 
Their criticisms are based on what a 
Hav- 





Western writer would call a consensus of opinions. 


| ing large experience, being thrown in with all classes of 


trade, the large dealers’ advice to manufacturers is gen- 
erally sound. 

On the other hand there are a great many manufacturers 
who need but little advice’; they keep so wellin touch with 
the public that few dealers can give them any points. But 
this class of manufacturers is liable to be mistaken by 
criticism also, and the advice of a dealer on the ground is 
not thrown away. 

The greatest men in the piano business, as in all other 
lines, are those who absorb every man's opinion, pick out 
that which is worthy of consideration, deduce from solid 
business and commercial truths, then place their own busi- 
ness level with these deductions and arrive at a sound and 
substantial basis from which to act. All criticism is valua- 
ble in this way; it only depends on the mental calibre of 
the man to detect the bad from the good, with the added 
brain capacity to profit by all he garners. And in sum- 
ming up the mass of good criticism as well as that of bad 
criticism such a man meets with in a year, and reflecting 
on what was used and what dropped, he will be surprised 
at the little of good criticism he utilized and amazed at the 
enormous quantity of bad he rejected. 


Don’t Permit It. 
HERE is a certain class of instruments that 
attracts the attention of passers-by in the street. To 
gtatify a curiosity awakened by this attracted attention 
many people will go into warerooms. The attraction may 
be an automatic piano ora music box. There is nothing in 
this at all reprehensible ; besides, this curiosity often is the 
first state of a ‘‘ prospect.” But there is one evil growing 
out of this: It is the practice of friends’ (?) loitering in a 
wareroom listening to a thousand tunes by a music box. It 
is all very pleasant to oblige one’s friends with a concert, 
but ethics of business forbid this when the concert grows 
to interminable length. The more this is permitted, the 
worse becomes the lounging, until in some cases we have 
seen the crowd around a music box or an automatic piano 
as large as that at a dry goods store bargain counter. And 
the worst feature about it was the presence of young men 
and boys. 
Ladies desirous of purchasing instruments or sheet music 





will hesitate before entering a store in the interior of which 
isa heterogeneous multitude around a music box, or will 
leave in disgust at hearing it play ‘‘ I’m the Ban Who Broke 
the Mank at Conte Marlo,” not on account of the music, 
perhaps, but out of disgust at the crowd. 

Lounging around warerooms is always bad for trade. 
Don't permit it. 








Cc. C. O. Co. After Something. 
R. F. W. Teeple, traveling for the Chicago 
Cottage Organ Company, and who has been on the 
other side some little time, returned to New York last 
Saturday morning, going to Chicago the same afternoon. 
While away Mr. Teeple visited every country of Europe 
excepting Spain, Portugal, Greece, Russia and Turkey, and 
he is perhaps the first man who did not stay longer than 
two days in Paris, considering that it was his first trip to 
Europe. 

Mr. Teeple belongs to that class of Chicago men dubbed 
‘‘hustlers.” He went over on business, and that accounts 
for his giving so little attention to the pleasures of the gay- 
est capital in the world. 

The London house of Barnett Samuels & Sons was one 
place around which Mr. Teeple spent some time, and he 
pays a high compliment to the business sagacity of the 
members of that concern, which compliment that house de- 
serves when one reflects that it controls the organs of the 
Chicago Cottage Organ Company in its London (England) 
house, its Melbourne (Australia) house, as well as its Cal- 
cutta (India) branch. 

Mr. Teeple’s extensive trip has a sigaificance—all such 
trips by Chicago Cottage Organ Company’s men have. 
Regarding it Mr. Teeple says: ‘‘I went after something 
and I secured everything I went after.” Further than this 
he refuses to divulge. 

All moves of the company he represents are undertaken 
after the ground is thoroughly looked over and conclusions 
drawn, and are not made public property until the time is 
ripe. There is no intention to convey the idea that the 
Chicago Cottage Organ Company is to annex the entire 
trade of Europe to its extensive trade in this country, or 
that it will operate from a Continental standpoint ; only 
the impressionis given that the Cables are after something, 
and whatever they were after they probably have secured. 
Look out for news. 





Cluett & Sons in Schenectady. 
LUETT & SONS will open 
Schenectady, with Daniel F. Bradley in charge, going 
into the vacated wareroom of Curtiss & Co. Mr. Wilmott 
has handled this territory for Cluett & Sons for a great 
number of years, but it has been growing so rapidly im- 
portant that Cluett & Sons determined to have their own 
house, The usual Cluett & Sons line, including small 
goods, will be carried. 


a branch house in 


—————— 


Curtiss & Co. in Albany. 
URTISS & CO., the Schenectady (N. Y.) dealers, 
will on May 1 open a branch house in Albany, N. Y., 
with E. G. Harrington, Jr., in charge. It is understood 
that Mr. F. Kassbaum, with Curtiss & Co. m Schenectady, 
is a partner in the Albany house, and that he pledged 
Brooklyn property to go into the concern. 





ARE 
OTHERS, —-——_. 


Don’t think for a moment that 


there are only one or two makes of 
Piano 


Actions worthy of attention. 
Such an impression is faliacious 

Manufacturers have proven the 
reliability in workmanship, touch 
and durability of several makes of 
Actions which can be used with 
satisfaction in the highest grade in 
struments. 

Roth & Engelhardt, of St. Johns- 
ville, N. Y., are making a splendid 
Action. Investigate their qualities, 








BLOO oom 


RETAIL. 


WAREROOMS 





(199 Broadway, New York. 





S raise 





FITTED TO 


ANY PIANO. 


AUTOMATON PIANO CO., 





Factory, 675 Hudson St, cor. 9th Ave. and 14th St 
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The Trade. 


—Howard, Farwell & Co., of St. Paul, have opened a branch house 
at 62014 Nicolet avenue, Minneapolis. 

—D. O. Evans’ music store at Youngstown, Ohio, was burned out 
on April 5. Particulars are not at hand. 

—Mr. Ray Brown, for some time a salesman for J. G. Early, of Fort 
Dodge, Ia., has resigned his position and gone to Sioux City to em- 
bark in other business. 

—A. L. Snyder, for several years manager of Heebner & Paul's 
branch store at Shamokin, Pa., has started in business for himself, 
having rooms in the Post Office Building. 

—Mr, Wm. P. Van Wickle, Washington manager of F. G. Smith in- 
terests, was in New York last week bidding good-bye to his wife, who 
has gone to Europe fora protracted absence. 

—J. L. Spayde, of Fort Dodge, Ia., who has been known to call a 
shoyel by his own name, has retired from the music business in that 


town, probably because of the peculiarity mentioned above, and his 
brother continues in the same old line. 

Geo. Godoi, at one time in the music business at Pensacola, Fla., 
committed suicide at Mobile, Ala., on April 5, by jumping into the 
river and staying there until he was picked up dead. 

—McNie & Co., of Winona, Minn., have sold out their stock of small 
goods to A. E. Payant, of the same place, and will hereafter devote 
their interests to pianos and organs exclusively. 

—It is now understood that the adjustment of the accounts of W. J 
Park & Son, of Madison, Wis., who failed on March 31, shows a satis- 
factory state of affairs and that they will be able to make a good set- 
tlement with their creditors. 

~The music publishing firm of Brown & Lettan, of Wilmington, 
Del., has been dissolved, and Gustav Lettan has returned to his for- 
mer home in Williamsport, Pa. Will M S. Brown, the remaining 
member of the company, has associated with him his father, James 
Brown, and the new firm has purchased the music publishing plant 








of Arthur K. Tayior, which has been removed to No. 10 West Twelfth 
street, that city. 
—Hoffman & Gern is the name of the new firm at Marysville, Cal., 


who have opened a store in the Brass Building. If it is true mn com- 
merce as it is said to be in love, that one’s environment is inspiring, 
this concern should make a success. 

Little Miss Hannah Morrison, who succeeded her sister Sue Morri- 
son, one of the most successful piano women in Pennsylvania, located 
at Bradford, has sold out her store and will hereafter conduct her 
business from her private residence in that town. We hope that the 
advance in the price of oil will bring her success. 

—The doorkeepers, ushers, &c.,of Chickering Hall, New York, 
presented to Mr. Geo. Washburn Morgan, the manager, a handsome 
umbrella as an Easter remembranee and in recognition of his many 
kindnesses to them during the season. Mr. Morgan is a son of the 
late Geo. W. Morgan, the organist, and is among the most popular of 
the younger generation of men connected with the piano business in 
New York city. 





List of Legitimate Piano Manufacturers in the United States. 


ONLY AND WILL BE 


COMPLETED DURING THE COMING MONTHS.) 








(THIS IS A PARTIAL LIST 








APOLLO PIANO CO. 


ATALOGUE 


APO LLO PIANO C2. BLOOMSBURY NJ 


BAUER PIANOS. 


STRICTLY HIGHEST GRADE. 
Dealers in want of a leader will do well to examine 
these instruments. Catalogue on application. 
Correspondence invited. 


JULIUS BAUER &CO., 


Warerooms: 226 & 228 Wabash Ave., 
_ Factory: 600, 502, 504 & 506 Clybourn Ave., 


CHICAGO. 


INS AND 7 AVES 





BEHR BROS. & CO. 


THE 
ELEGANT 





PIANOS @ HARPS. 


FACTORIES ; SAGINAW, MICH. 
NEW CATALOGUE JUST ISSUED. 


ADDRESS FRANK H.BaRD 


FOSTER PIANOS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


FOSTER & CO., 


ROcCHESTIEN, N. ¥- 


GILDEMEESTER & KROEGER—Manu- 
factured by Gildemeester & Kroeger, 





New York. (See advertisement.) 


GRAND anD UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


Warerooms and Factory, 292-298 1 Ith Ave. and 560 West 29th St., 


NEW YOoRF-. 


THE BLASIUS PIANO CO. 


(INCORPORATED.) 


CAPITAL, - 


WOODBURY, N. J. 


BOARDMAN & GRAY—Manufactured by | 


Boardman & Gray Piano Company, 
Albany, N. Y. 


BRADBURY—Manufactured by Freeborn 
G. Smith, Brooklyn, N. (See ad- 
vertisement. ) 

BRAM BACH— Manufactured by Brambach 
Piano Company, Dolgeville, N. 
(See occasional advertisement.) 








BRIGGS—Manufactured by Briggs Piano 
Company, Boston. (See advertise- 
ment.) 


A. B. CHASE—Manufactured by A. B. 
Chase Company, Norwalk, Ohio. 


CHASE BROTHERS—Manufactured by 
Chase Brothers Piano Company, Mus- 
kegon, Mich. | (See advertisement.) 

CHICKERING—Manufactured by Chicker- 


ing & Sons, Boston. (See advertise- 
ment.) 


CONOVER—Manufactured by Conover 
Piano Company, Chicago. (See ad- 
= vertisement. -) 


“ CROWN’ Manufactured by Geo. P 
Bent, Chicago, Ill. (See advertise- 
ment.) 


DECKER BROTHERS—Manufactured by 
Decker Brothers, New York. 


EMERSON—Manufactured by 
Piano Company, Boston. 
tisement.) 





Emerson 
(See adver- 


ESTEY—Manufactured by Estey Piano 
_ Company, New York. 

ja & C. FISCHER—Manufactured by .& 

C. Fischer, New York, (Seea ver- 

tisement.) 


- ONE MILLION DOLLARS. | 


(See advertisement.) | 


HALLET & DAVIS—Manufactured by 
Hallet & Davis Piano Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass. (See advertisement.) 


| HARDMAN & LA GRASSA—Manufac- 
tured by Hardman & La Grassa, New 
York. (See advertisement.) 


HAZELTON BROTHERS—Manufactured 
by Hazelton Brothers, New York. 
(See advertisement.) 


| HENNING—Manufactured by Henning 
Piano Company, New York. 
HIGH GRADE UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


| HOUSE & DAVIS 


EPIAMNO CO., 
——PIANO MANUFACTURERS,— 
160, 162 & 164 W. VAN BUREN 8T., 
CHICAGO, ILT. 


IVERS& POND—Manufactured by Ivers & 
Pond Piano Company, Boston. 


THE JEWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Illustrated Catalogue and Price List 
on application. 


JEWETT PIANO 00,, Manufacturers, 


LEOMINSTER, MASS 


KELLER BROTHERS—Manufactured by 
Keller Brothers & Blight Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


KIMBALL—Manufactured by W. W. Kim- 
ball Company, Chicago, Mi. 











KNABE—Manufactured by Wm. Knabe & 
Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Grand, Square 


KRANICH & BAC and Upright 


... PIANOS... 


Received Highest Award at the United States Cen- 
tennial Exhibition, 1876, and are admitted to be the most 
Celebra' Instruments of the Age. G warantesd for 
five years. §@ Illustrated Catalogue furnished on applica- 
tion. Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 

Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street, 


Factory. from 23% to 245 E. 23d St.. New York. 


KURTZMANN--Manufactured by C.Kurtz- 
manu Co., Buffalo, N. Y. (See 








advertisement.) 





LINDEMAN—Manufactured by Linde- 
man Piano Company, New York. 


MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano, equal toany! 
MANUFAOTURED BY 
WATERLOO ORGAN CO., WATERLOO, N. ¥. 
3” We invite correspondence from Dealers 


in localities where we are not represented. 


LUDWIG & CO.—Manufactured by Lud- 
wig & Co., New York. (See a ver- 
tisement.) 


MARSHALL & WENDELL, 
153: PIANOS. 1225: 


Exquisite Tone! Durable Qualities ! 
ALBANY, N, Y. 


MASON & HAMLIN—Manufactured by 
the Mason & Hamlin Company, 
Boston. (See advertisement.) 











| SMITH 


McCAMMON—Manufactured by McCam- | 


mon Piano Company, Oneonta, N. Y. 


MEHLIN—Manufactured by Paul G. Meb- | 
lin & Sons, New York. (See adver- 
tisement.) 


MERRILL — Manufactured 
Piano Company, Boston. 
re _ vertisement.) Ts 
NEEDHAM—Manufactured by Needham 
Piano and Organ Company, New 
York. (See advertisement.) 
NEWBY & EVANS— Manufactured by 
Newby & Evans, New York. 
occasional advertisement.) 


NEW ENGLAND—Manufactured by New 
England Piano Company, Boston. 
(See advertisement.) 


by ~ Merrill 
(See ad- 











WE MANUFACTURE THE 


POOLE & STUART 


PIANOS. 


Dealers will find them just what they want. 


5 Appleton St., BOSTON, MASS. 
THE RUSSELL PIANO CO.. 











Succeeding Stark & Strack Piano Co., 
“+ The 
Highest | 171 & 173 S. Canal Street, 
ee CHICAGO, ILL. 











ADAM SCHAAF, 
MANUFACTURER OF PIANOS. 


398 & 400 Ww est Monroe Street. 

OFFICE AND SALESROCM :; 

376 WEST MADISON s1. 
OMICAGO, Iii. 


Dib. 


PIANOS. 
Nos. 126 to 130 N. Union St., Chicago, Ill. 


Factory: 





SCHAEFFER—Manufactured by Schaeffer 
Piano ew Chicago. 





SCHIMMEL & NELSON—Manufactured 
by Schimmel & Nelson Piano Com- 
pany, Faribault, Minn. (See adver- 
tisement.) 





(See | 


| 
| 


SHAW—Manhfactured 
Company, Erie, Pa. 


SHONINGER 


by Shaw Piano 


Manufactured by B. 
Shoninger Company, New Haven, 
C onn 


The SINGER. 


THE BEST PIANO TO HANDLE. 
— MADE BY —— 
THE SINGER PIANO CO.,, 
235 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


SMITH & BARNES PIANO CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRIGHT PEANOS. 





FACTORY: 
471 CLYBOURN AVENUE, CHICAGO, 
SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE 


& NIXON — Manufactured by 
Smith & Nixon, Chicago. 








SOHMER—Manufactured by Sohmer & 
Co., New York. (See advertisement.) 


| STARR — Manufactured by Starr Piano 


Company, Richmond, Ind. (See ad- 
vertisement.) 
| STECK—Manufactured by Geo, Steck & 








Co., New York. 


THE CELEBRATED 


(See advertisement.) 


STEGER PIANOS 


Containing the Techniphone Attachment. 


STEGER & CO., 
Factories at Columbia Heights. 
OFFICE AND WAREROOMS: 
Cor. Jackson St. and Wabash Ave., Chicago, I. 
All mail should be sent to the office. 
Send for Catal logue. ctl 
STEINWAY — Manufactured by Steinway 
& Sons, New York, London and Ham- 
burg. (See advertisement.) 


STERLING—Manufactured by the Ster- 


ling Company, Derby, Conn. (See 
advertisement.) 

STRICH & ZEIDLER—Manufactured by 
Strich & Zeidler, New York. (See 


advertisement.) 
STUYVESANT—Manufactured by Stuyve- 
sant Piano Company, New York. 


TRYBER & SWEETLAND 


Manufacturers of the 
LAKESIDE PIANO, 
Nos. 246, 248 & 250 West Lake Street. 
CHICAGO. iu. 
VOSE— 





Manufactured by Vose & Sons 
: Piano Company, Boston. 
WEBER—Manufactured by Weber Piano 

Company, New York. (See advertise- 

NRE ee a 
WEBSTER — Manufactured b 

Piano Company, New York. (See 

advertisement.) 
WEGMAN—Manufactured vy Wegman 

Piano Company, Auburn, N. Y. (See 

advertisement.) 


WESER BROTHERS—Manufactured by 
Weser Brothers, New York. (See 
advertisement: ) 


W HEELOCK—Manufactured by Wm. E. 
Wheelock & Co. . New York. 


WISSNER—Mannfactured by Otto Wiss. 
ner, Brooklyn, N. Y. (See advertise- 
ment.) 








Webster 
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Bad Piano Man Caught. 
Buffalo 


ed last week with the news of the capture of a 
The best account 


lewspapers’ in and around were 


Hl 
T hi 
notorious piano sharp at Niagara Falls. 
of the affair is appended : 

rhe on April 5 took into custody as shrewd 
and clever a crook as has been seen in Western New Yorkin many 


Niagara Falls police 





Lys 
His name is William H. Day, and he has been operating hereabouts 
for several weeks, working what is known as the “ piano racket.” 
Chief of Police Dinan has learned that the man has been operating 
in the piano and organ business under at least six aliases. They are 
William H. Day, C. H. Badlam, William H. Oliver, Charles Baker, 
james Johnson and Charles Braut He has been in this city con- 
erable of the time since January, but previous to that has operated 
n var ties throu t the country, including Louisville, Ky.; 
Chicago, Detroit, Ogdensburg, and Rochester. His method of doing 
business » write to different firms manufacturing pianos and 
gans,, signing a different name in each case, representing that he 
was in the business and asking them to quote prices and send along 
an instrument asa sample. When the piano or organ arrived he im- 
diately shipped it to another point and there sold it, appropriating 
1¢ entire proceeds himself 
Among the firms he has victimized are J. Batterby & Co., No. 48 St. 
Peter street, Montreal; E. A. Coates & Co., No, 110 Atledge street, 
leronto; the Miller Organ (¢ ympapy, of Lebanon, Pa.; the Dyer & 


the Tadpole Carriage 
New 


ympany, of Foxcraft, Me.; 
Company, Napanee, Ont.; the Kroeger Piano 
York city; the Fort Wayne Organ Company, of Fort Wayne, Ind.; 
he Tapper Manufacturing Company, of No. 18 West Randolph street, 
Chicago; Newman Brothers, of Chicago, and Sebastian Sommer & 


Hughes Organ ( 
Company, of 


Co,, of No, G11 to 229 East Thirty-third street, New York 

I'he last named firm has forwarded a piano to the man with many 
aliases, valued by them at $229, and the Newman Brothers Company 
sent an organ wl is now in the Central freight house [hey for 


if 


1im at Ogdensburg 


warded a draft on the Bank of Niagara for $58 drafts were not 


sent then Day was allright. A piano was sent to 


worth $185, and he forged a release for it, so that there have been 


found against m two indictments, one for forgery and the other for 
grand larceny 
before Judge Piper, April 5, on 


He settled the bill with 


Day was arraigned in Police Court 


the charge of defrauding a hotel keeper. 

Ald. Mahoney and the charge was withdrawn. He was then rear- 
rested on a warrant charging him with forgery at Ogdensburg. He 
has been wanted there for some months. The amount of this deal, 


according to the prisoner's statement, was about $200. 


He was taken to Ogdensburg 
The exploits of this individual have frequently been ex- 


posed in the news columns of THe MusicaL Courier. 


M 


panied by his wife and his cousin, Miss Mary Marshall, 


A Protracted Journey. 
R. EDWARD G, JARDINE, the of the 


firm of church organ builders in New York, accom- 


head 


sailed for Europe on April 13, on the steamship Werra. 
Mr. Jardine goes directly to Gibraltar, and will travel ex- 
tensively visiting Madrid, 3arcelona, 
Seville and other large cathedral towns, returning to Gi- 
braltar and proceeding thence toGenoa, Naples, Rome and 
the other important Italian cities, returning home by way 
of southern Europe, Nice, Monte Carlo and the Riviera, 
through France, stopping at Marseilles, Rouen, Lyons, 
Paris, &c., to London, visiting the cathedral cities of Eng- 
land, Wales, Scotland and Ireland. 

He will make a special study of the orgar building trade 


in Spain, Cadiz, 


wherever he goes, with a view of introducing any im- 
provements he may find into his own manufacture in New 
York, 

Mr. Jardine expects to be abroad a year. 


Mr. Wooddevil in Trouble. 
OR a long time no friendly feeling has existed 
between F. W. Spencer, the Market street piano 
dealer, and A. Waldteufel, the music dealer who occupies 
the same store, and this morning litigation commenced. 

February 1, 1893, Spencer leased a part of the first floor 
inthe History Building at 721 Market street from Wald- 
teufel under the agreement that Waldteufel should sell no 
pianos, trimmings, covers, &c., and that Spencer should 
sell no sheet music, stationery or other stock carried by 
Waldteufel. Each was to help the other in every way pos- 
sible. Waldteufel agreed to have the front of the store 
open so that Spencer's pianos could be seen, and leave at 
least two aisles each 8 feet wide from the front to the back 
of the store. 

Early in 1893 Waldteufel, it is alleged in Spencer’s com- 
plaint, commenced diverting trade from his cotenant. 
When people would call and ask for Spencer, Waldteufel 
or his employees would tell them that no such person was 
in business there. All of which damaged Spencer, it is 
alleged, to the amount of $3,000. 4 

Then Waldteufel did not have the aisles clear, but ob- 
structed them with bric-a-brac, and filled the front of the 
store with statuary, so that no one could find his way tu 
Spencer's pianos. That damaged him to the amount ot 
$2,000, 

Then Waldteufel and his employés, it is alleged, per- 
sistently insulted, embarrassed and annoyed Spencer in 
every possible way, persecuting and harassing him in every 
conceivable way. They removed his goods when he ex- 
posed them to customers, and during inclement weather, 
calculated to injure pianos, they persisted in leaving the 
front door open. That caused $3,000 more damage, making 
$8,000 in all that Spencer wants.—San Francisco Post. 











Mr. F 
cago, Ill. 
Mr. Oscar Curtaz, of San Francisco, is in town, stopping at the 
Hotel Imperial. 
—Mr. Joseph Gross, of Behr Brothers & Co., will to-morrow wed 
Miss Josephine Seebach. The wedding ceremony will be solemnized 
atS Pp 


|. Bird is now with the Rintelman Piano Company, in Chi- 


M. Congratulations! 





Carl Barckhoff Withdraws. 

ARL BARCKHOFF withdrawn from the 

Barckhoff Church Organ Company, of Salem, Ohio, 

and established a business in hisownname in thatcity. Mr. 

Barckhoff is a thoroughly posted pipe organ builder ; his 

father was a pipe organ builder in Westphalia, Germany, 

for many years. and with whom he has been engaged in 
studying the art since his boyhood. 

About six years ago he organized out of his own business 
the company which he has now left. Certain methods of 
the company not consistent with progressive pipe organ 
construction hampered him greatly, but there is no particu- 
lar reason to go into these details. We believe that Mr. 
Barckhoff will make a success of it. 


has 








The Autoharp in Russia and 


Germany. 

HE tremendous energy of the house of Alfred 

Dolge & Son is shown this week by the announcement 

of the results of the European trip just concluded of Mr. 

Rudolf Dolge. This great house of Dolge is determined 

to plant agencies for the sale of the autoharp all over 

Christendom—that’s not broad enough—all over the 
world. 

Its recent conquest is a contract with Julius Heinrich 
Zimmermann, who will have the agency of the autoharp for 
Germany and Russia. Mr. Zimmermann has headquarters 
for Germany in Leipsic, and for Russia in St. Petersburg. 
He also has a branch business in Moscow. To speak of 
Mr. Zimmermann and tell of the business he has built up is 
like writing a page in the industrial history of musical 
Germany and music loving Russia. 

M. Zimmermann is a man of energy, and the securing 
of him as representative of the autoharp in Germany and 
Russia is a master stroke of the house of Alfred Dolge & 
Son, 


New Incorporation. 
HE Martin Piano Company, to manufacture 
pianos in Rochester; capital, $20,000. Directors, 
George C. Foster, William B. Armstrong and Edward S. 
Clarke, of Rochester. 





Behr Brothers 


Chicago. 

W B. WILLIAMS, formerly with the Hockett 
» Brothers-Puntenney Company, at Cincinnati, Ohio, 

is now with Behr Brothers & Co.,in Chicago. A stock of 

Behr Brothers & Co. pianos has been shipped to 230 Ran- 


in 


l 





| capacity will be over 300. 


running through almost to Halsey street. The seating 
The entire management will be 
in the hands of Mr. E. H. Colell, who had charge of Chick- 
ering Hall, New York, for many years.—Newark (N. /.) 
Sunday Call, 


Reimer’s Piano Company, Pough- 


keepsie, N. Y. 
REPRESENTATIVE of THe Musica CourRIER 
went to Poughkeepsie, N. Y., last Thursday to see 
the progress this new piano company is making toward 
organization. 

Mr. W. O. Bartlett, one of the stockholders of the Rei- 
mer’s Piano Company, was the first gentleman seen. Mr. 
Bartlett is in the cracker business, and beyond knowing in 
a general way the ideas of the company he could give no 
information beyond the names of the officers of the company 
recently elected. They are as follows: Geo. E. Crane, 
president ; Jacob Corlies, treasurer, and Mr. Lockwood, 
secretary. Mr. J. Reimer will be in charge of the factory 
and the manager of the business. 

Mr. Crane is a partner in an immense milling firm, Mr. 
Corlies is president of the First National Bank of Pough- 
keepsie, Mr. Lockwood is the son-in-law of Mr. Corlies and 
a bank man and Mr. Reimer was of the Reimer’s Piano 
Company, at Toronto, Ont., and formerly in the factory of 
Steinway & Sons, in New York. 

Twenty-five thousand dollars, or 25 per cent. of the 
capital stock of the company, has been paid in, and the 
officers are ready to do business. 

The factory of this concern is on Mechanic street, just 
north of Main street, and measures 100x45 feet, with base- 
ment running under the full length and width. Ample 
yard room adjoins for lumber and for the future erection 
of kilns, &c. At present this factory is occupied by an- 
other party whose lease runs until May 1, but who proposes 
to vacate this week. An engine will be placed in this fac- 
tory and Mr. Reimer will be down this week to New York 
for the purpose of buying wood-working machinery for 
making the cases. The company will make its own cases. 
This conclusion was arrived at last week. 

The instrument to be manufactured will have in it all the . 
ideas patented by Mr. Reimer, including the separable 
case, as well as the idea of a sliding upper panel for tone 
deflection. The company announces its desire of making 
a high grade piano. As to mafketing, there may be some- 
thing tosay about this some time in the near future. At 


| present a concern in the musical instrument manufacturing 


dolph street, Chicago, where they will be used as samples | 


by Mr. Williams, who will travel in the territory contiguous 
to Chicago in the interests of the Behr piano. 


Wissner Hall in Newark. 
ISSNER, the celebrated piano manufacturer, 
has decided to open a branch establishment in 
Newark. Negotiations have been pending some time be- 
tween Mr. Wissner and Hahne & Co., and contracts have 
just been signed for the erection at 611 and 613 Broad 


business is negotiating for the first year’s output, which 
is voted to be 300 pianos. Negotiations have not arrived to 
such a point that the names of these parties can be made 
public. 

Later. 


It is now learned that the concern which will have con- 
trol (if negotiations now pending are satisfactorily con- 
cluded) of the Reimer’s Piano Company’s first year’s 


| product is an organ manufacturing concern which has 


branch warerooms in New York city. This is interesting, 


| as it may be the medium of placing a new automatic piano 


street, opposite Trinity Church, of one of the finest stores | 


and music halls to be found outside of New York city. 
The store on the ground floor will be about 145 feet deep. 


The second floor, fronting on Broad street, will be divided 


into reception and show rooms and an elegant parlor for 
the convenience of ladies. A piano, organ, telephone, 
writing materials, &c., will always be at their disposal. On 
the third floor will be located the private studios. 


The music hall will be at the rear of the main building, 
' 


on the market. 





The Administration Piano. 
HE old reliable Bradbury has justly earned the 
title of the Administration Piano, and for the first 
time we are this week able to show our readers an illustra- 
tion of the last Bradbury placed inthe White House. The 
‘‘ Columbian,” illustrated in the Bradbury ad. of this issue, 
is the sixth term piano in the Executive Mansion. 








The Wonderful WEBER Tone 


Wht 





is FOUND ONLY 1 THE 


PIANOS. 





WAREROOMS: Fifth Avenue and 16th Street, NEW YORK. 
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N honor to Chicago and dignifying to the trade 
is the new factory of Mr. Geo. P. Bent. Its location 
could not be improved on, neither could the building or its 
arrangement. It has a beautiful exterior, is built in the 
form of a hollow square with the exception of one side, 
which abuts on the adjoining factory without cutting off 
the light, as this is the side which joins the two open 
spaces, and is equally advantageous to both factories. 

It is six stories high with a basement, and contains about 
150,000 square feet of floor space. The dry kiln, which is 
large, and the engine room are both in the open space, 
and the lack of lumber yard space will be overcome by 
carrying large quantities of lumber elsewhere, as long a 
time as is necessary for air drying, so that with the roomy 
dry kiln and the basement plenty of room will be had for 
all the requisite lumber. 

The substantial feature of the building can be well il- 
lustrated by saying that the floors will be fourinches thick, 
and every one will be faced with narrow maple flooring. 

Washington Boulevard is on its north side, Sangamon 
street on the east, and an alley sixteen feet wide on the 
north ; besides which is a driveway through the factory, 
running from the west ‘end of the Washington Boulevard 
front around to Sangamon street. 

Separate entrances are provided for the workmen ; the 
stairs are inclosed with brick walls, and are almost hand- 
some enough for a private residence. There are two of 
these stairways and there are also two elevators, and be- 
tween these two sections of the building runsa thick fire wall 
with double iron doors at the points of communication. 
The case department is arranged for in the rear section. 
Every precaution is provided for against fire; automatic 








sprinklers run through every room and fire plugs are 
placed at different points. Iron shutters are also placed 
wherever it is deemed a necessity. 

The engine is of 175 horse power and is capable of being 
run up to 250 horse power when requisite. There are two 
large boilers, and ordinarily only one will be used. 

The windows are double the size in an ordinary factory 
and are all operated with weights, and by its peculiar ar- 
rangement there cannot be found a dark spot in the fac- 
tory. 

At the southeast corner of the building a fine, large ware- 
room is being finished in oak, and at the west side of the 
main entrance (a lobby intervening) are placed the offices, 
and from the office a private stairway runs to the second 
story, where four private offices are placed. 

It is impossible to describe the many good features of this 
new factory. They will be appreciated when seen and 
with the assistance of Mr. Geo. P. Bent. It can only be 
added that it is as nearly perfect as a factory can be and 
that it was all planned out by architects and mechanical 
experts before ever a foot of ground was displaced. One 
feature must be noticed because it isa novelty. The steam 
pipes for heating are all hung from the ceiling, leaving the 
floors perfectly free and clear. 


Have Secured New Warerooms. 


The Chickering-Chase Brothers Company have signed a 
lease for the first floor and basement of the building situ- 
ated on the northwest corner of Congress street and 
Wabash avenue, opposite the Auditorium. 

Many will remember that a portion of this corner was oc- 
cupied during the World’s Fair by Vose & Sons, of Boston, 
and the A. B. Chase Company, of Norwalk, Ohio, as a sep- 
arate wareroom, although they were run under the aus- 
pices of Messrs. Lyon, Potter & Co. The building was 
partially destroyed, and with its destruction the piano ware- 
rooms ceased to exist there. 

There are very many features about this new location 
which are exceedingly attractive. It will be the largest 
wareroom in the city of Chicago. There will be a frontage 
of 80 feet on Wabash avenue and a depth of 170 feet front- 
ing on Congress street. The basement is still larger, as the 
two sides run out some 15 feet under the sidewalk ; and this 
basement, by the way, is specially prepared, and is as dry 
as any other portion of the building. 

Taking everything into consideration, it is an excellent 
move on the part of the Chickering-Chase Brothers Com- 
pany, and sets at rest all questions as to the future of the 
house. Havinga fine wareroom, however, is not the only 
thing that the Chase Brothers Company mean to have. It 











is the company’s purpose to have some very elegant de- 
signs in case work, but this is another story. The present 
one only relates to the new wareroom location. 


Lyon & Healy Harps. 

The second order for a harp from professional performers 
in Europe has been received by Messrs. Lyon & Healy 
within the last two weeks. The first order came from Ber- 
lin. The second came from Guben, Germany, and in the 
letter the professor remarks that if he likes the harp he 
will recommend it to his pupils. It is pretty well under- 
stood now that these instruments are unique, and orders 
from European experts ought to be pretty good testimony; 
as to their merits. 

Kimball Items. 

An agency will be started in Grand Rapids, Mich., for 
the sale of Kimball goods. Just how arrangements will 
be made to accomplish their object has not yet been deter- 
mined upon, butit will be done in some shape. 

Beyond the most sanguine expectations of everyone con- 
cerned is the language used in relation to the prosperity of 
the Kimball agency in Buffaio, N. Y , under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Poppenberg. 


Steinway Hall. 

Expert decorators are at work in the new Steinway Hall, 
and everything is being done to hasten its completion. The 
organ is being placed in position, and it is said that every- 
thing will be finished ready for occupancy by May 1. 


Adler & Hornsteiner. 

Tue Musica Courter’s excuse for making an error is that 
it does not often do it. Still it is not supposed to be in- 
fallible, and therefore has to confess that that little item in 
relation to Adler & Hornsteiner in the last letter was all 
wrong. Mr. Adler does not succeed Adler & Hornsteiner. 
The concern will remain the same. Neither will they move to 
235 Wabash avenue, in the Steger Building, as was stated. 
The concern purpose moving, but have not yet secured 
quarters, although they thought late last Saturday afternoon 
that they were sure of the premises which were mentioned. 


Rumors, 

There have been all sorts of rumors relative to the new 
building on Jackson street which was spoken of in our 
letter of March 30. Estey & Camp and Chickering & Sons 
have both been mentioned in connection with it. The 
building is so far only on paper, and may never materalize. 
Estey & Camp and the Brunswick-Balke Building on Wa- 
bash avenue, between Jackson and Van Buren streets, have 
also been spoken of in conjunction, but Estey & Camp have 
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two years yet in their present quarters, and this rumor is 
premature. 
No Trouble with This Location. 


Lyon, Potter & Co, have up to the present time only con- 
tracted leases for the upper portion of their building on the 
corner of Jackson street and Wabash avenue, but have had 


several applicants for the store, and are now considering 
offers 
The Stodard Piano. 

The Stodard piano has been made for some time by the 
Schaeffer Piano Company, of Oregon, Ill., now of River- 
view, with headquarters in Chicago, but this piano does 
not interfere with the Schaeffer piano. It is simply an ad- 
ditional name which they use for certain styles of instru- 
ments, and steps have already been taken to incorporate 
the Stodard Piano Company. 

Burned Out. 

The Trabing Commercial Company, a very large concern, 
in Laramie, Wyo., lost its entire premises and stock by 
fire recently. The line of musical instruments consisted of 
the Chicago Cottage Organ Company’s full line, whose ac- 
count against the concern, while comparatively small, is 
fully secured by assignment of a policy of insurance, which 
will be paid as soon as the matter is adjusted. 


Personals. 


Alfred Shindler has just returned from quite a 
In some portions of the territory he visited 
In others he 


Mr 
lengthy trip. 
he represents business as being very quiet. 
succeeded in doing quite a satisfactory trade, and feels 
pretty well satisfied under the circumstances with his 
trip. 

Mr. J. B, Salmon, representing Junius Hart, of New Or- 
leans, spent a couple of days in the city. Mr. Salmon ex- 
pressed considerable astonishment at some of the goods 


THE 





which he found here which were made right in the city. 
Asto business in his section of the country, he represents it 
as light. He goes from here to Sioux City, and will be 
gone from home about sixty days. 

Mr. E. L. Irving, secretary of the lowa Mutual Accident | 
Company, of Nora Springs, Ia., writes us that he intends | 


going into the music business at that point 

Mr. Otto Braumuller arrived in the city last Sunday, but | 
unfortunately was obliged to take to his bed on account of 
He consoles himself with | 
in sufficient | 


a severe attack of rheumatism. 
the thought that he had heretofore sent 
orders to his house to keep them very busy for a month or 
six weeks at least. He is also in constant telegraphic and 
epistolary communication with his house, and we are glad 
to say that we believe he is slowly recovering. 
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Mr. E. S. Payson, representing the Emerson Piano Com- 
pany, of Boston, is expected here at once, where he will 
probably meet Mr. P. H. Powers. Mr. Payson may go as 
far West as California. 

Mr. F. S. Cable is expected to arrive in Chicago next 
Monday. 

Mr. James M. Hawxhurst, after a protracted stay in the 
East, arrived here the early part of the week. 

Mr, S. L. Nelson, formerly with the Mason & Hamlin Com- 
pany in this city, and more recently in California, where he 
also did business for the same.company, has returned to 
the East and for the present will make Minneapolis, Minn., 
his headquarters, and expected when he left here for the 
former city to be connected with W. J. Dyer & Brother. 

Mr. George K. Barnes, of the Smith & Barnes Piano Com- 
pany, has about recovered from his serious indisposition 
caused by the ‘‘ grip.” Mr. Barnes is an enthusiastic fish- 
erman, and says he will be all right as soon as he can get 
out and fish for a month or so. 

Mr. Geo. Boltwood, representing Chase Brothers Piano 
Company, of Muskegon, is in town. 

Mr. E. W. Furbush, of the Briggs Piano Company, of 
Boston, is in town after a brief stay in Minneapolis. Mr. 
Furbush speaks enthusiastically of the representatives of 
his piano for that locality, Messrs. Foster & Waldo, who he 
believes. buy as many pianos for cash as any house west of 
the city of Chicago. The reputation which Messrs. Foster 
& Waldo have obtained throughout the trade is certainly a 
very enviable one and it is not at all surprising that they 
do one of the largest businesses inthe West. They have 
plenty of money, pay cash for their goods, and are known 
in their locality as gentlemen in the very best sense of the 
term, 

Mr. Wm. C. Lesher, a nephew of Mr. Wilhelm, formerly 
of Wilhelm & North, of Philadelphia, and formerly in the 
piano business as salesman with one of our largest houses, 
has acquired an interest in a fuel company in this city 
which has large contracts with important lake steamer 
lines, and is likely to make a great deal of money oitt of his 
new acquisition. 

Mr. Louis Dederick, the secretary and treasurer of the 


| Manufacturers Piano Company, of this city, has been 


spending a month in Northern Michigan, Wisconsin and a 
portion of Minnesota, all of which territory is improving in 
a very rapid way so far as business and prospects are con- 
cerned, He says it is a great country up there, with aston- 
ishing resources; good money is made by even the com- 
monest laborers, and they also spend freely, and good 
prices are obtained by thedealers, Mr. Dederick did some 


| excellent work for his house while away. 





Mr. Geo. G. Foster, of Rochester, N. Y., was a recent 
visitor to the city. One of his pianos was on view at the 
Chickering & Sons old warerooms. We believe that Mr. 
Summy will try a few of them, and we may as well say 
right here that Mr. Summy has not yet determined upon 
his line of goods other than the Chickering. 

Mr. R. K. Maynard, Estey & Camp's right hand man, 
and a good right hand man he is, too, was called out of 
town recently to attend the obsequies of his father, who at- 
tained a good old age. 

Mr. O'Shea, the new acquisition to the Manufacturers 
Piano Company, is said to be a very skillful prestidigitator. 
Mr. O'Shea will probably be assigned the position made 
vacant by the resignation of Mr. Dean, although we be- 
lieve Mr. Dean is still doing some little work for the house. 

Mr. Thomas Hume and Mr. L. V. Hann, both interested 
in the Chickering-Chase Brothers Company, and both of 
Muskegon, Mich., were in the city this week. They are 
both gentlemen of more than ample means, and it is due to 
their interest in the house and their visit that such fine 
new warerooms were secured for the above named house. 

Mr. W. B. Price will assume his position with the Chicago 
Cottage Organ Company on Monday. He was seen in the 
business part of the city to-day for the first time in quite a 
number of days and is looking brown and healthy. 

Mr. James E. Healy returned from an Eastern trip 
yesterday. The trip was made fora special purpose, which 
was accomplished by him. 

Mr. C. R. Ambuhl, representing Chickering & Sons, of 
Boston, is making.a few days’ stay in this city. His trip 
will inelude a large portion of the West. 

Mr. Otto Lestina, now of Terre Haute, was in the city to- 
day. The concern with which he is connected has already 
some finished instruments on hand, which Mr. Lestina 
claims are first-class. He also says that they are not ready 
to do business just yet, as they have no name to put on their 
instrument for reasons which perhaps the trade understands 
and which Mr. Lestina did not wish mentioned. 

Mr. I. N. Camp has just returned from a short visit to 
the Estey & Camp branch at Des Moines, Ia. ‘ No par- 
ticular improvement” is his comment on business in that 
locality. 

We hear that Mr. Thomas Hill, the designer of organ 
cases, is dead. He was formerly with the Story & Clark 
Organ Company, then with the Fort Wayne Organ Com- 
pany, and was at the railroad depot, intending to go to 
York, Pa., when stricken with his fatal illness. 

Mr. Herman Leonard, of A. Dolge & Son, arrived in the 
city Thursday evening, coming here directly from Canada. 
Mr. Leonard finds business in the West very good indeed ; 
says things look bright and business generally increasing. 
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HINTS FOR ADVERTISERS, 


By Charles Austin Bates. 





No. LXXVII. 


N order to make this department as useful as pos- 
sible, and to know that it is being made useful, 
correspondence is invited. If there are any ques- 
tions about advertising which we can answer, we 
will be glad to do so. Advertisements sent in will 
be criticised and suggestions made for their improve- 
ment. In order that these ads. shall not go astray 
in the mails or among the mass of exchanges which 
come to this office, it is recommended that the adver- 
tisement be cut from the paper, marked with the 
name and date of issue and mailed to us under letter 
postage. 


I have just received a letter from C. J. Woolley & Co., of 
Toledo, Ohio, thanking me for my suggestions, as printed 


continuously in THe MusicaL Courier, 
I like to receive such letters, because it shows that my 
work is doing some good and that it is appreciated. Mr. 


Woolley is one of the best advertisers that Iknow of. His 
ads. in the Toledo newspapers are generally better than 
those of his competitors. I think this is so because he pays 
more attention to this part of his business than they do. 

His advertisements are changed frequently, and are 
generally carefully prepared. 


* 


> * 


I see so many good advertisements by C. A. House that 


it is really hard to tell which to reproduce. Here is one 





pore g 
CC. A. House 
SELLS PIANOS, 
RENTS PIANOS, 
TUNES PIANOS, 
REPAIRS PIANOS, 
MOVES PIANOS. 


He is the largest dealer in the State. 
He buys Pianos for Three Stores. 

He buys them by the car load. 

He buys the best grades. 

He buys so many that 

He buys them Cheap, and 

He sells them Cheap. 

He sells on the Easiest Terms ! 


| 
; 
| 
: 
} 
; 


Call on or Write a Letter to 


C.A. House, 


1324 and 1326 MARKET STREET. 


———eeeeor 





which I think will impress a great many people with the 
idea that his store is a pretty good place to buy pianos. 


* 
a7 * 


It is strange to notice the way in which a certain style of 
advertising will prevail throughout all sorts of businesses 
and all the papers of certain towns. Somebody starts the 
style, and somebody else imitates it, and so it goes. 

It seems that the business man shirks his responsibility 
in advertising every time he can. He will not give the 
matter enough thought to originate anything for himself. 
He goes into the matter as easily as possible, and as ex- 
pensively. The expense of such methods is not in the 
first cost, but in the lack of adequate results. 

I suppose that there are 5,000 or 6,000 music dealers in 
the United States who advertise more or less. I doubt if 
there are 50 of these who are making the best use of the 
space at their command. They are working along toward 
success without the aid of the most natural means to suc- 
cess 


possible. 


the acre, it is certainly not profitable to secure only 40 
bushels. It may cost a little bit in time and money to se- 
cure the extra crop, either in raising business or in raising 
wheat. It costs almost as much time and money toraise 40 
bushels of wheat as it does toraise 80—it costs just about as 
much to get 50 per cent. results from advertising as it does 
to get 100 per cent, 

If a merchant hasn't time, or hasn’t the knack of con- 
structing the right sort of advertisements, he had better em- 
ploy some one who has, in the same way that he would 
employ the medical skill which he lacks. 

I do not believe that Goff & Darling gave very much 
thought to their advertising the day that this ad. was de- 


GOFF & DARLING, 


236 WESTMINSTER ST. 
| 
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CHICKERING & SONS 

J. & C. FISCHER 
EMERSON 

BUSH & GIRTS 

NEWBY & EVANS 
MARSHALL & WENDELL 


Musical merchandise of every description. 
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The mere publication of a list of names falls very short of 
being good advertising. 

In contrast with theabove advertisement look at this one 
from St. Paul : 


DOES A 
PIANO 
Interest You ? 


Ifso you will find much toexcite your 
interest and admiration in the 


Piano 


It’s the favorite medium priced 
Piano of the age. More —— PIANOS 
in use in Minnesota than any other 
make. It's famous forits capacity for 
standing in tune—an important point. 
Tone, action, design, finish, are all 
most satisfactory and pleasing. 


$350 BUYS ONE, ON 


EASY PAYMENTS. 





W. J. Dyer & Bro. 
509 «511 
NICOLLET. 





According to my notion it fulfills ’most all the require- 
ments of excellent advertising. 


* 
oad * 


The writer of this advertisement started out very well, 
but stopped too soon. I think it is well in every advertise- 
ment to take it for granted that none of the readers really 
know very much about the piano advertised. It is always 


advertising. They are bound to get some results from their 
advertising, no matter if it is pretty bad, but there is 
no reason why they should not get all the results that are 


If a field is capable of producing 80 bushels of wheat to 


those who see the newspaper advertisement who know 
little or nothing about the piano. I think this would be 
found true even of the best known makes. There is no 
use missing anybody with the ad. If you make it so plain 
that the most ignorant reader will understand it, then cer 
tainly the most intelligent will. 

The trouble with a good many merchants and manufac- 
turers is that they know too much about their business to 
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NEW SCALE 
STECK PIANOS, 


PAT. MAY, 1894, 


Seem to surpass all others in that ex- 
quisite singing guality which is so 
characteristic of the STECK. Never 
in the 40 YEARS of their history have 
they enjoyed such an enviable reputation 
as they do to-day. 


SOLD ONLY BY 


HOCEETT BROS,-PUNTENNEY CO., 
N. E. CORNER FOURTH AND ELM. 





write really good ads. for it.. They know all of the points 
so well that they have arather well defined idea that every- 
body else must know them. 

In the piano trade certain names mean certain things. 
The name ‘' Steck” implies and, in fact, describes a piano 
of certain characteristics. The name * Kimball” signifies 
something else, and soon. But these names do not mean 
quite so much tothe average readers of advertisements. 
When the merchant or manufacturer describes his instru- 
ments in general terms he knows exactly what he means, 
and he knows all the distinct good qualities of that instru- 
ment, but nine out of ten readers do not know. It is the 
mission of advertising to convey definite and distinct in- 
formation. Advertising that doesn't tell anything isn’t ad- 
vertising. 








A Poem in Prose. 
SIBLEY, Ia., April 2, 189, 

Geo. P. Bent, Manufacturer *‘ Crown" Ptanos, Chicago: 

Dear Sir—Style L with orchestral attachment received. 
We must ask you to let us return this instrument for two 
reasons : 
First — Mrs. W. is neglecting her household duties ; 
won't do anything but play on it. 
Second—Onur store is not large enough to accommodate 
this instrument and those who come to hear it without 
blocking our other business. Respectfully, 
WALTON Brotuers. 











A Petty Swindle. 
EWIS L. VAUGHN, 70 years of age, has been 
arrested on complaint of Luciana Dickson, the latter 
charging Vaughn with obtaining money from her under 
false pretenses. According to her story Vaughn, who isa 
patriarch in appearance, pretended to come from Chicker- 
ing Hall to sell pianos, charging $2 to $5 down, and that 
the piano would be promptly delivered. He showed a let- 
ter from acolored clergyman, the Rev. Dr. Bordwell, which 
declared that the writer had paid $5 on account and re- 
ceived a beautiful instrument. On this representation 
Luciana Dickson, of 230 West Twenty-eighth street, paid 
$3 down for a white enameled piano with gilded decora- 
tions. Of course the piano never came. 
Visiting Chickering Hall Miss Dickson learned that she 
had been swindled. Recognizing Vaughn on the street, 
she secured his arrest. His trial at the General Sessions 
will be held this:week. Mr. Ferdinand Meyer, manager of 
the New York retail business of Chickering & Sons, says 
that he has been troubled with several similar complaints 
and hopes that they have caught the right man, al- 
though Mr. Young, of the house of Chickering & Son, is 
afraid Miss Dickson has been mistaken in her recognition 


of Vaughn, as his (Vaughn’s) landlord declares that 
Vaughn has hardly been out of his lodgings the last 


month. 
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ANTED-—A practical piano maker with a tew thousand dollars 
wants a partner with capital to engage in the manufacture of 


pianos; one who understands and knows the trade. Address A. B., 








They are getting along without the benefit of good 
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pretty safe to think that there are a great many among 





P. J. Gildemeester, for Many Years Managing Partner of Messrs. Chickering & Sons. 





Hilbemvcster & Kroeger 





Henry Kroeger, for Twenty Years Superintendent of Factories of Messrs, Steinway & Sons. 


Second Avenue and ‘T 


‘first Street, New York. 
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CHASE BROS. PIANO CO,, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 





LD MUSKEGON, MICH. CHICAGO, ILL. 








amply repaid by a 


LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 


MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 
Dealers looking for a first-class Piano that will yield a legitimate profit and give perfect satisfaction will be 


careful investigation. 





LIVE PIF AGENTS WANTED. Warerooms : 200 Tremont St., 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. MAILED FREE. 


NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO.,” °©335.$rF=*"- 


Boston—98 Fifth Ave., New York. 


262 and 264 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL, 
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By Specie Appointment to 


His Majesty the Emperor of Germany, King of Prussia, 

Her Majesty the Empress of Germany, Queen of Prussia, 

Her Majesty the Queen of England, 

Her Majesty the Empress-Queen Frederick of Germany, 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh, Duke of Saxe Coburg-Gotha, 
Her Royal Highness the Princess Louise of England (Marchioness of 


Lorne). 





Zuaargest F'actorices in Hurope. 


LONDON, W. BERLIN, N. 


4@ WIGMORE STREET, 5-7 JOHANNIS STRASSE, 


















THE VOCALION ORGAN. 


THE MOST IMPORTANT 4ND BEAUTIFUL INVENTION 
IN THE MUSICAL WORLD OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 





The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect 
this charming instrument as now manufactured at Woxcuster, Mass. 





FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


THE MASON & RISCH VOCALION CO. Cimited), 


Worcester, Mass, 





NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
10 E. 16th St., between Fifth Ave. and Union Square. 
CHICAGO WAREROOMS: 
Lyon, Potter & Co., 174 Wabash Ave. 
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GH GRADE PIANos. 
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The greatest invention 


WEGMAN. & CO., 


Fiano Manufacturers. 


LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. 


of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or 


dampness cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we 
challenge the world that ours will excel any other. 


AUBURN, N. Y- 
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JACOB DOLL, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


“etuoe Grad and Upright Pins 


Factory: Southern Boulevard, East 133d, East 13th Streets 








and Trinity Avenue. 


WAREROOMS AND OF*v ICE: 113 East l4th Street, 
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The French Horn. 

F all brass instruments with cup mouthpieces, 
() the French horn, socalled, may justly claim pre- 
cedence for musical beauty of tone, for rich color, dynamic 


flexibility and sympathetic vibrancy. Prior to the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century a horn, termed a cor de 
chasse, having its tubes arranged in spiral convolutions 
somewhat similar with the French horn of to-day, was 
ised in France by huntsmen, hence its name. The tone of 
the hunting horn being powerful and brilliant well adapted 


it to the purpose to which it was devoted, viz., that of per- 
forming signalsin hunting, but precluded the use of such 
an instrument from among the orchestral resources of that 


pe riod 

Subjected no doubt to some modification, we find it ad- 
mitted to the orchestra, but not without strenuous opposi- 
tion on account of its coarse and vulgar tone, an objection 


later urged against the cornet by the sticklers for musical 
purity, with as little success in the one case as in the other. 
Once the instrument had been introduced, it speedily won 
its way to adoption in all the orchestras of Europe, as may 
be seen from the statement that between the date (1720) of 
its first employment in England by the opera band of the 
Haymarket in Hiindel’s Radamisto, and 1770, when Hampl, 
the Dresden horn player, discovered that by inserting the 
hand in the bell of the instrument the notes intermediate 
to those of the fundamental series could be produced, it had 
won recognition as an orchestral force from all composers 
of eminence. Kappey states ‘‘the horn was introduced 
into the orchestra of the Imperial Opera, at Vienna, from 
1712 to 1740, after which it seems that its use was discon- 
tinued for a time,” a period which, according to that 
author, extended over fifty years, when it was again intro- 
ducedas the Waldhorn or forest horn. 

Kappey, however, weakens the above remark by a suc- 
ceeding statement, in effect that Johann Werner, second 
horn player in the Imperial Opera at Vienna, brought for- 
ward an invention ‘‘ by which the longer crook could be 
inserted into the centre ofthe horn.” This was in 1754, 
or fourteen years after the date assigned above as the 
commencement of a period of fifty years’ rest. The fact 
is, the date at which the horn was first admitted to the 
orchestra is uncertain, and Kappey himself shows this 
when he states that ‘the records of the Royal Theatre of 
Dresden shows that there were two horns in the orchestra 
in1711." .The introduction of the horn in French orches- 
tras is attributed to F. J. Gossec, 1757, thirty-seven years 
later than its advent in England. 

J. S. Bach, who died in 1750, included parts for horns in 
many of his scores, a fact disproving the statement that 
the instrument was relegated toa state of rest during a 
period extending from 1740 to 1790, at which later date 
the great symphonist and quartet writer Haydn was about 
fifty-eight years old, who, as all musicians are aware, in- 
cluded horns in all his orchestral works, besides having 
written concertos for theinstrument, Haydn was born at 
Rohrau, in Austria, and it is highly probable would not 
have written so much and often for the horn had it fallen 
into a state of desuetude. Bach, in Prussia; Haydn, in 
Austria ; Gossec, in France ; Scarlatti, in Italy, not to men- 
tion Hindel, in England, are the names of some of the 
composers who were demanding the services of horn play- 
ers in the production of their works during Kappey’s period 
of forty years’ rest. 

Presuming the date 1711 to be the earliest at which the 
horn was introduced in the orchestra, it will be perceived 
that for about fifty-nine years horn players were accus- 





tomed to elicit from their instruments only sounds such as 
can be drawn from any open tube, and in the ratio of one, 
two, three, four, five, six, seven, and so on up to nineteen. 
In the early days of the instrument, and for the purpose of 
modifying and subduing its tone it was customary to insert 
a mute made of wood or cardboard into the bell, as at the 
same period it was also the custom to introduce a pad of 
cotton wool into the bell of the oboe fora like purpose. 
Hamp), a horn player at the court of Dresden, about 1770, 
presuming that cotton wool would be as effective in the 
horn as in the oboe, experimented with it, and was sur- 
prised to find the insertion of that material into his instru- 
ment raised its pitch a semitone. 

‘** Struck with the result,” writes W. H. Stone, ‘‘ he em- 
ployed his hand instead of the pad, and discovered the 
first and original method by which the intervals between 
the harmonic series of open notes could be partially 
bridged over.” Thenotes thus produced by the insertion 
of the hand were termed hand notes, and the instrument 
itself came to be known as thehand horn. The French 
term the sounds obtained by assistance of the hand sons 
étouffé (stuffed or muffled sounds), because of their quality, 
which as closed sounds differ much from the open sounds 
of the instrument. This discovery greatly extended the 
usefulness and character of the instrument, and both per- 
formers and composers readily adopted and utilized it ; the 
latter, to enhance the effects of their orchestration, so dis- 
posed their parts that when some weird or mysterious 
effect was desired the horn parts were constituted of hand 
notes, or where a more frank or joyous expression was re- 
quired they wrote for the open sounds. 

Three years after Hampl’s discovery a horn player, by 
name Spandau, appeared in England as a soloist. The 
fact is thus mentioned in a foot note in Sir John Hawkins’ 
History of Music: ‘‘In the beginning of the year 1773 a 
foreigner named Spandau played in a concert at the opera 
house a concerto part, whereof all the intervals seemed to 
be as perfect asin any wind instrument; this improvement 
was effected by putting his right hand into the bottom or 
bell of the instrument and attempering the sounds by the 
application of his fingers to different parts of the tube.” 
This instance indicates the rapid adoption of Hampl’s dis- 
covery. 

In the early days of the horn in the orchestra it was nec- 
essary, as it is with clarinet players to-day, for the per- 
former to be equipped with instruments in different keys. 
But this, cumbrous and expensive as it must have been for 
the player, was a decided advance musically upon the prac- 
tice immediately preceding, when, all horns being made in 
the key of F, the instrument could be used only when a 
composition chanced to be written in key suitable thereto. 
In the beginning of the eighteenth century the length of 
tubing of the horn was reduced from 12 feet to 7% feet, 
and ‘' crooks,” varying in length from 14 to 10% feet, were 
made, so that the player might by the addition of one or 
another to the body of his instrument place it practically 
in any key within the compass of an octave. An improve- 
ment on this was effected by Johann Werner, previously re- 
ferred to. But until the discovery of the ‘‘ hand notes” by 
Hamp! the notes played by hornists were simply those of 
the fundamental series, which of course differed in pitch 
with each change of ‘‘ crook.” Performances were there- 
fore confined to the open sounds. 

For all closed sounds but three the bell is entirely stopped 
by the hand. For two notes of the three the bell is about 
two-thirds stopped ; while for the third sound it is one-half 
stopped. 





The method of stopping is to draw the fingers together, 
by causing the index and fourth fingers to meet at their 
tips in front of the second and third, the thumb reaching 
into the triangle thus formed. In this way the hand forms 
a sort of wedge, which may be readily inserted into the 
bell, closing it almost entirely when pushed forward suffi- 
ciently, or to be withdrawn one-half, two-thirds or alto- 
gether, leaving proportionately more space for egress of the 
air column, as occasion demands. When the hand is not 
thus in use the bell of the instrument is allowed to rest 
upon the open palm, the hand being well drawn back, so as 
not to come in conflict with the air column on its passage 
outward. 

The hand horn remained in vogue without a competitor 
for fifty years after 1770, and although attempts were made 
to effect improvements, no radical departure from the old 
form was produced until about 1820, when Stcezel, or 
Stézel, of Berlin, brought forward a valve for the horn. 
Doubt exists as to this man’s claim to be the inventor of 
that appliance. Kappey says that he purchased it from an 
oboe player named Blumel, while there are others who are 
inclined to dispute the statement that the valve originated 
inGermany. W.H.Stone, in Grove’s Dictionary, remarks : 
‘It is difficult to identify the original inventor of this in- 
genious contrivance. A rude form of valve may occasion- 
sionally be seen on old trombones, in which four parallel 
sliding tubes are actuated by a lever for each set, giving 
the instrument the appearance of a rank of organ pipes or 
of a Pandean reed. The earliest definite facts are two pat- 
ents of John Shaw; the first taken out in 1824, and the 
second, which he calls a rotary or swivel action, in 1838.” 

Mr. Stone ignores the claim set up for Stézel, of which 
he was undoubtedly aware. However, as we are not con- 
cerned just now with the question of the inventorship of 
the valve so much as with the effect of that contrivance 
upon the horn itself, its discussion must be left to others 
who delight in the endeavor to penetrate the gloom sur- 
rounding such subjects. Whether Bliimel, Stézel or Shaw 
invented the valve is immaterial, as the contrivance in the 
beginning was but a germ that in the hands of more skillful 
men developed into a thing of great utility, and to them 
the greatest credit after all isdue. Anton Sax early per- 
ceived the possibilities lying within the crude attempt of 
his predecessors, and bent his energy and wonderful me- 
chanical ingenuity to the development of the same, with 
the result of really accomplishing something of benefit to 
the horn in particular and musical art in general. 

Later came Besson and Courtois, who also gave the mat- 
ter serious thought, and effected improvements upon the 
system of pistons that Sax had labored at. In Austria and 
Germany the piston attachment to horns never became 
popular; neither is it to this day. Instrument makers in 
those countries have devoted their attention to the improve- ° 
ment of the rotary valve, which is described as a four-way 
stopcock turning in a cylindrical case in the plane of the 
instrument, two of its four ways forming part of the main 
channel, the other two, on its rotating through the quad- 
rant of a circle, admitting the air to the bypath, other- 
wise the length of additional tubing connected with each 
valve. The action of the rotary valve is said to be more 
readily responsive to the touch of the performer’s fingers 
than is that of the piston valve, and for this reason is pre- 
ferred by many, especially horn players. 

The purpose and operation of the valves, as applied to 
brass instruments in general, are too well known to need 
further remark in this place. Yet, owing to the fact that 
the sounds of the French horn most employed are the high 
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ones ‘of the harmonic series, it is well to point out that for 
all practical purposes two valves are sufficient on that in- 
strument. Equipped with these aids each chromatic note 
in an extensive scale may be produced with a certainty, 
it being necessary to resort to the method of stopping on 
one note only, and that the low G sharp or A flat. 

Besides which, owing to the close sequence of harmonics 
generated by each change of valve, are many exceptional 
fingerings. A word of explanation is herenecessary. Pre- 
suming the main tube of the horn to generate a given series 
of sounds, each valve when pressed down, opening a way 
in additional and successively greater lengths of tubing, 
will naturally, changing the total length of the instrument, 
generate a new series of sounds lower than, but in the 
same ratio as, those of the open tube. 

The action of the second valve lowers the pitch of the 
entire instrument a semitone ; that of the first valve a full 
tone, and of the two combined a tone and a half. 


Nor is this all ; for by utilizing the instrument as a hand 
horn the valves may be used simply to obviate changes of 
crooks from time totime. Supposing the instrument to 
stand in F, pressing down the second valve and keeping 
it lowered will throw it into E; a similar process with the 
first, and subsequently with the first and second, will throw 
it into E flat and D, respectively. And in this connection 
about the only real use the third valve possesses comes 
forward, as by it new combinations and other transpositions 
may be effected. The third valve makes a new point of 
departure. Its effect alone is precisely similar with that 
of the first and second combined—that is, to lower the pitch 
of the instrument a tone and a half—but as it may make 
combination with one or the other or both of the other valves, 
it follows that three other transpositions than those above 
enumerated may be made. The second and third valves 
pressed and kept down will throw the horn into D flat, the 
first and third into C, and the first, second and third into 
B. Thus the horn player who employs his instrument as a 
hand horn has in the valves the power to achieve as much 





| 
as though he carried six of the full equipment of thirteen 
crooks. 

Naturally the addition of a third valve opens up new | 
methods of fingering, but, as above shown, these can hard- | 
ly be esteemed any positive gain to the instrument, es- | 
pecially When it is known that the third valve is usually the | 
most defective of the three, and that notes produced from | 
combinations of it with others are frequently found to be 
out of tune for structural reasons apparently impossible to 
overcome, Yet, if this valve be used as above suggested, | 
it may be so drawn by the performer as to greatly accom- 
modate,if not entirely overcome, the discrepancy notice- | 
able when the valve is employed singly, as it is on other | 
brass instruments. , 

When valve horns were first introduced they met with 
much bitter opposition, and while some of its still lingers, | 
itis rapidly passing away. ‘This fact is attributable to the 
great improvements that, during the past fifty or sixty 
years, have taken place in the construction of wind instru- 
ments in general. Formerly empiricism obtained, now 
science directs the operations of instrument makers, and 
it is questionable if the poorest creations of to-day are not 
fully equal with, if not superior to those of the early part 
of the present century, to say nothing of those of preceding 
times. 

The beauty of tone, compass and facilities for execution 
combined in the horn make it a most desirable musical in- 
strument for either orchestra, band, solo, home or church 
purposes. Its tonal characteristic is distinctive, being 
sympathetic, diffusive and readily blending with those of 
other instruments, to which it imparts a richness of color 


not obtainable from any otherinstrument. For this reason 
it seems a pity that the alto, so called, has been permitted 
to supplant it in our bands, a procedure about as wise as 
the exclusion of sunlight from a room in favor of gas or 
some other artificial light.— 7e Dominant. 
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tone from the instrument or with only the slightest 
tone, if desired. 
GEV, P. BENT, Manufacturer, 

323 to 333 So. Canal St., CHICAGO, U. 8. A. 


DAVENPORT & TREACY, 
PIANO PLATES — +x» 
PIANO HARDWARE, 


Avenue D and Iith Street, 
NEW YORK. 














R. W. Tanner & Son 


. « MANUFACTURE .. 








2 TEN 


High Grade | 
Uprights | 


MANUFACTURED BY 


LUDWIG 
& CO., 


Southern 
Boulevard, 





NEW YORK. 








PIANO AND ORGAN HARDWARE, 
858 Broadway, ALBANY,N.Y. 





JUST OUT. Price $1.00, postpaid 


PRINCESS PHOSA. 


by C. F. HANSON, 
d Gypsy Queen Operettas, 
acted Cantata, * Coming 







d the 


an 
of the Bridegroom ."’ 


C. F. HANSON & CO., Publishers, 
317 Main St., WORCESTER, MASS, 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


Upright Piano Actions, 


STATE $T,, CAMBRIOGEPORT, MASS, 














THE MUSICAL OOURIER. 





Wood and Metal. ~- .’ Flue and Reed, -.’ ‘’ Voice or Unvoiced 
Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art. 


PIPE ORGAN MATERIALS. 


Keys, Pedals, Action Parts, Wires, &c, All guaranteed strictly first class. 


eet. ee legion. eh 
THE COLBY PIANO CO, mr 


MANUFACTURERS OF 624, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 


GRAND ano UPRIGHT PIANOS. Cc & RODER, 


Factories and Main Offices: ERIE, PA. ESTABLISHED 1846. 
CHICAGO: 327-339 WABASH AVENUE. , 

sULIUS N. BROWN CO., WESTERN AGENTS. Be 3 LEIPSIC, GERMANY, 

Music Engraving 


and Printing, 
Lithography and 
Typography, 


Begs to invite Music 
Houses to apply for 
Estimates of Manu- 
scripts to be engraved 
and printed. Most 
perfect and quickest 
execution; liberal 








MANUFACTURERS OF 
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The Brockport Piano Mfé. Co., 


= BROCKPORT, N. Y. 
ia aieadiiiel 
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conditions. 


LARGEST HOUSE for MUSIC ENGRAVING and PRINTING. 


Specimens of Printing, Title Samples and Price List free on application. 


|] WICKHAM, CHAPMAN&CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO PLATES. 


CAST, DRILLED, PINNED AND ORNAMENTED. 





We are offering inducements to re- 
sponsible dealers that will be interesting 





tothem. Write us forterms and prices. 


THE BOSTON PIANO CO., 
WOOSTER, OHIO. 











Sounding Boards, Wrest Planks, | Piano Haraware, § 








é&o., &c. 


LF. HEPBURN ce CoO., ie 
ROOM 79 BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK. { (D he 
Factories and Mills, . - - . Stratford and Oregon, Fulton Co., N.Y. d HUTT 
piANos | PIANOQS, 


FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 











CM ADEL PHIA. PA. The Baldwin Piano Co., | “ ap eaneues 6 00, 


Tame CM CSE a em msen ame =| LOGRT AYE. and EDEN PARK ENTRANCE, | 596 14 36 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, K. ¥. 
4:._SPECT. WRITE FOR CATALOGUE & TERHIIUR’ CINCINNATI, OHIO, U. 8. A. 


MERRILL PIANOS 


118 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON. 


WITH THE NEW SOFT STOP. 


0 R f \\ ( OTT PI h N f \" EXCEL IN TONE, TOUCH, DESIGN, 
DURABILITY AND WORKMANSHIP. 
ia E PRESCOTT PIANO CO., 

















HIGH GRADE.—TWO SIZES.—TEN STYLES. CONCORD, N. H. 


HALLET & I} AVIS GO. Ss Fl ANOS. - GRAND, vente and UPRIGHT, 


179 Tremont Street, Boston ; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York ; 1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia ; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.; Lyon & Healy, 


; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Tex. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 





WAREROOMS : 


Wabash Avenue and Adams Street, Chicago ; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal. ; 








48 THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


STEINWAY|WISSNER 


Grand and Upright 
GRAND++++ 


PIANOS. Mo 


STEINWAY & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component UPRIGHT 


‘rts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 


isting ef the full metal frames), in their own factories. 
OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


WEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 
WISSNER HALL, 294, 296, 298 FULTON ST. 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 
CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 
No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 
EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, FACTORIES AND WAREROOMS;: 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 2024, HAMBURG, GERMANY. Nos. 552, 554, 556, 558 STATE STREET, 
. . 5 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Piano Case and A tion Factoric s, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long Nos. 80, 82 MONTGOM ERY STREET, 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
CHICAGO. 


314 Post St., 


615-621 Albany St., BOSTON. SAN FRANCISCO. 


THE IVERS & POND PACKING THIMELE “9 ees 











t 

















Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—58d Streets, New York City. 








867 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


223 Wabash Ave., 











Patented November 3, 1891. 


Messrs. ALFRED DOLGE & SON, New York City: 

Dear Sirs—We have consulted counsel and are advised that the use of a sounding board button, or 
any similar article, glued or in any other way secured to the back of a piano, for the purpose of effect- 
ing the same result as that effected by our patent packing thimble, would undoubtedly be an infringement 


of the patent. We therefore see no way but to notify such infringers courteously, and if they do not 


desist, then appeal to the courts. 
The essence of our patent, the“ novelty” that entitles us to the patent, is not in a new form, but in a 


new use of a form not new. It is entirely immaterial whether the packing thimble be made of wood or 
metal, or other substance, and it is eutirely immaterial whether it be a button attached by glue or any 
other means, or a button provided with a tube for attaching it to the piano. The instant the mere button 
is attached for substantially the same purpose as that accomplished by the thimble, that instant the 
button becomes the head and the wood around the screwhole becomes the tube of the very article patented, 
viz., a packing thimble, and thus the infringement is accomplished in fact as in spirit. 

Yours very truly, [VERS & POND PIANO CO., 


G, A. GIBSON, Treas, Style 1. 








Masonic Temple, Tremont and Boylston Streets, 
Boston, Maas., March 13th, 1895, 


ALFRED DOLGE & SONS 6p: éeyrs, 110 & 112 East (3th St., New York City. 


CONOVER PIANOS CTIARR PIANOS 


— FOR — 











QUALITY, Noted for Perfection in 
DURABILITY Tone, Touch and Durability. 
= BEAUTY 


ARE UNEXCELLED. 
eer" SEND FOR CATALOGUE OR CALL AT 
scents" "| THE STARR PIANO COMPAN 
——— s] 


CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN CO., sole Factors, MANUFACTURERS, 
215 to 221 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, RICHMOND, INDIANA. 














LOCKWOOD PRESS, Northwest Corner Bleecker Street and South Fifth Avenue, New York. 





